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Preface 


This writer was high in the hills of Bohemia when the first American 
astronauts blasted off on their trip to the moon. The setting was a 
rural hut which but for the electricity might have stood there a 
century ago. The country was Communist. The Czechoslovak state 
broadcasting authority, that pawn in the struggles of an unhappy 
country, was our host on the television screen. But for a few minutes 
all these things became insignificant. We were watching an event 
which was not so much American as universal—the achievement of 
technological man. Not only the miracle of space travel, but the 
network of travel and communications over the earth, symbolized 
by the many foreigners gathered around the television set, bound 
us together in a way that seemed to transcend the conflict of social 
systems and the difference between rural and urban. 

But not everyone was watching the astronauts. In the bars and 
homes of Harlem, baseball was more popular, and indifference to 
the moon was mingled with resentment. What could have been done 
with the billions that went into space exploration to improve the 
life of the urban poor? What difference does man on the moon 
make to the human condition on earth? Technology may bring 
the hills of Bohemia together with Cape Kennedy; but many people 
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living in the midst of the world united by technology are either 
ignoring it or turning on it in rage because it does not include them 
as human beings. 

This book takes its departure from the paradox which this illus- 
tration describes. The world has probably never been so united and 
so interdependent. The oikoumene is an awesome reality. A riot in 
Paris is known the same day in Pnomh-Penh, with moving pictures. 
The war in Vietnam has been in every American’s living room. A 
small change in the buying habits of consumers in the United States 
can bankrupt an African or a Latin American country. The room 
for free manoeuver in exploiting the natural environment is rapidly 
disappearing. We are approaching a society where no nation or 
industry or social group can pursue its interests, especially by the 
means technology makes available, without calculating the effects on 
the whole of mankind in its earthly habitat. 

This is the ecumenical reality. But within it the confusion of con- 
sciousness is growing, not receding. Communications media have not 
improved communication. They have not bred a common ethos to 
replace the faiths and assumptions that until now have held the 
separate cultures of the world together. New jargons, ranging from 
the highly sophisticated and methodologically consistent terminologies 
of the various sciences to the lingo of the rock and roll culture, arise 
which grasp reality in fragmentary ways. These languages talk past, 
not to, each other. The world may have become one, but rarely, if 
ever, have so many explanations, each claiming its own universality, 
so directly threatened each other. 

We are slowly learning that communication itself requires the 
continuous and imaginative practice of what the Greeks called 
metanoia, that change of mind and direction which the Bible quaintly 
translates “repentance.” This book is an effort to explore, in some 
fidelity to that original model, the form which this metanoia might 
take in our time. For this purpose two ideologies have been chosen 
which are central to our modern confusion of tongues though they 
certainly do not encompass it: The two are technological humanism 
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with its roots in the liberal tradition and revolutionary humanism 
as given classic form by Karl Marx. As the reader will discover, they 
are not arbitrary choices. They arose out of an ecumenical event, 
now several years past but still current in the questions it raised, 
where these two humanisms clashed at a world conference under 
Christian auspices. There theologians listened and tried to discover 
the beginnings of a new repentant language in which to express the 
reality of a Lord who gives to the otkoumene a meaning and direction 
it cannot give to itself. The pages that follow here are a simple 
continuation of this task. 

The title of this book, with apologies for its pretension, speaks of 
power and of humanity, as its real concerns. The conflict of ideologies 
in an interdependent world is more than a war of ideas. It is human 
lives confronting each other with power at their disposal. Metanoia 
is a total challenge to each human group in conflict with another. It 
is the form of the search for a truly human existence. The warp of the 
book therefore consists of three interlocking questions. First, how can 
truth be known objectively, and at the same time drive and inspire 
men to moral action? On this ground the decisive battles are fought 
and repentance comes hardest. Hell has no fury like a liberal defend- 
ing his rational method, a theologian his basic dogma, or a revolu- 
tionary his socially determined consciousness. In what terms is the 
perception of a reality possible that judges and transforms the per- 
ceiver in his relations with other men? 

Second, in what power can we trust to bring forth a meaningful 
future? This is not simply the question of power as such, but also the 
question of hope. It is answered by both humanisms in our study, 
as well as by Christians, in terms of actions performed—actions of 
which philosophies of history are only reflections. Where are these 
actions leading us? What happens when we lose confidence in their 
direction? Whence comes the faith to work for a more human future 
in the face of a negative power analysis? 

Third, what is the form of a truly human life? The question be- 
comes even more acute as the cultural structures and communal 
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relations that once answered it for many are swept away. Nor is it to 
be answered by a doctrine of man. What happens to man under the 
influence of technological and revolutionary humanisms? What forms 
may the Church find to offer a fragmented world as a model and 
inspiration ? 

These are the questions this book begins to ask. If they stimulate 
the reader to answer them his own way and to live his answer as 
a witness to others, it will have served its purpose. 

Finally, that the reader may not be misled, let me say that these 
pages claim to be nothing more, or less, than an essay in theology. 
I mean by this an effort to understand the world of human beings— 
the oikoumene—in the light which has been shed on it by the coming 
of God among men in Jesus Christ. I believe this cannot be done, 
either by an apologetic method which attempts to prove the truth of 
biblical revelation by analyzing the needs or logical consequences of 
the world’s self-understanding, or by treating biblical-theological 
language as if it were a world unto itself. Theology needs interaction 
with non-Christian ideologies and with other disciplines in order to 
liberate itself from ideological freight and to rediscover a form of 
expression which will bear true witness to its object in each new 
generation. But in this interaction theology will become neither a 
conformist to some other language system nor an imperialist taking 
all other thought into itself. Rather it will be a partner in dialogue, 
a prober, a pointer of dangers and possibilities, in short, a witness 
and servant, not a master, of the divine reality. The theologian seeks 
with others, whether believers or not, what the form of true humanity 
is for our time. 

This, however, is not just a task for theologians. It is the meaning 
and work of the Church, and to the Church the same rules apply. A 
Christian community enclosed within its own experience and one 
that seeks to dominate society are alike false witnesses. The Church 
is called to be an ecumenical movement, not a religious body; that 
is, its life is to suggest, as a servant and a witness, the form of 
secular human life that realizes the promise of God. 
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The method of this life is metanoia. I have found it expressed with 
unique clarity and depth at the very center of Christendom—in the 
life and work of the World Council of Churches. The first and 
deepest acknowledgement should be to the friends and colleagues 
who through that modest organization have over the years given 
expression to the Church, repentant and transformed, the Church 
upheld by grace alone as a witness to the world’s hope. Much of 
what is written here was inspired by World Council fellowship and 
some of it has appeared in preliminary form in its publications. An 
earlier and somewhat fuller form of a part of Part One, Chapter 1, 
appeared in Background Information, published by the Department 
of Church and Society of the World Council of Churches and was 
later published in German by Christian Kaiser Verlag, Munich, and 
in French by Labor et Fides, Geneva. A part of Part Two, Chapter 3, 
has appeared in the Ecumenical Review, published by the World 
Council of Churches. An earlier essay “Community, Christian and 
Secular” which appeared in Volume IV of the series prepared for the 
World Conference on Church and Society (Man in Community, E. de 
Vries, ed.; Association and SCM Presses) underlies much of the 
thought in this volume and some of the language reappears. My own 
thought, however, has moved away from the theological defense of 
secularization that I maintained in that article. 

Part Two, Chapter 1, appeared in an earlier version in The Word 
in the Third World, edited by E. Cotter and published by Corpus 
Instrumentorum. A part of Part One, Chapter 3, has also appeared in 
Openings for Marxist-Christian Dialogue, edited by T. Ogletree, pub- 
lished by Abingdon Press. I am grateful to Professor Milan Machovec 
of Prague for sharing with me a part of an unpublished German 
translation of his book which bears in Czech the title The Meaning 
of Life. I believe the book is still not published either in German 
or in English, but it forms the basis of my discussion of Machovec in 
the above chapter. 

Finally I would like to express profound gratitude to the Bross 
Foundation of Lake Forest College, whose grant made possible the 
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semester of undisturbed work in which the bulk of this book was 
written. The book is published under the auspices of this founda- 
tion, and portions of it were delivered as lectures at Lake Forest 
College. l 
Charles C. West 
Princeton, March 1970 


Part One 


OIKOUMENE 


“The devil took Jesus to a very 
high mountain, and showed him all 
the kingdoms of the oikoumene, and 
the glory of them.” (Matt. 4:8.) 
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The Whole Inhabited Earth 


THERE ARE TIMES WHEN A SYMBOL seems to catch the mood of an 
age and condense its problems into a single expression. Such a 
symbol is the seal which has been chosen by the World Council of 
Churches. It is a simple design out of the early life of the Christian 
Church under Roman repression. It was probably scratched on a wall 
or drawn in the dirt to indicate the place of meeting or to serve 
simply as an act of proclamation. It depicts a boat on the waters. Its 
mast is a cross, and above it is inscribed a Greek word for which no 
translator has yet found a suitable equivalent, yet which neither 
church nor secular agencies can forbear using—otkoumene. 

The symbolism, except for the word, is clear. It is remarkably 
unreligious. The ship is the human enterprise, wherever it may be 
steering. The image is taken from commerce and industry, but it 
might symbolize any human institution put together for the purpose 
of moving over uncertain ground toward a goal beyond the horizon: 
a new nation, a political movement, a space exploration center, a 
technological development program, marriage and a family, or— 
as the early Christians saw it—a church. The water underneath is 
the uncertain environment, the forces which respond in uncontrolled 
ways to human initiative, which both sustain and destroy, which are 
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filled with both promise and danger. They are not only natural 
forces. The ancient Hebrews found in the waters a symbol of chaos 
in every sphere: the danger of an enemy and the scourge of war, the 
power of wealthy oppressors and an economic system that grinds the 
poor, or the very personal temptation of despair and suffering. With 
all the rational organization of human environment today, and 
despite the dreams of the planners, we still have these waters with us. 

The mast with its crossbar is, of course, a double image. It is 
functional. When a sail is hung on it, the boat moves forward with 
the prevailing winds. But it is also the gallows of the ship of state, a 
grim reminder that security and progress are secured by the brute 
force of official punishment. The sign of liberal humanism would 
surely be a ship in full sail with the crosses hidden from view. But 
in this symbol the cross stands alone, amidships. To the people of 
the first century it represented the fate of insurrectionists who were 
caught challenging the authority of Rome. It was a sign of political 
power, maintaining “law and order” like the firing squad, the con- 
centration camp, or the police raid today. Without sails it was the 
sign of a ship unable to move ahead, or of a society held together 
by repression without a common justice or a common goal, unless 
somehow the power which that cross represented and the hatred 
of the rebels put to death upon it could both be overcome by a new 
reality. This too is society today caught in a simple picture. The 
symbol is far more realistic than the United Nations seal with its 
world surrounded by the olive branches of peace. If Christians find 
it to be a symbol of hope, this is because they find the saving power 
of God right at the heart of the human conflict, the victim and yet 
the conqueror of human power in the name of a new community. 
But for Christians as for all others it is the human situation which 
this seal depicts, with all its hopes and uncertainties, its drive toward 
a high destiny, and its fear of disaster. 

So also with the word oikourmene—the inhabited, human world, in 
Greek.1 This is an ecumenical age. The planet earth has become one 


1 The word means literally “being inhabited.” It is the present passive parti- 
ciple of “to dwell” or “to live in.” The root is the word oikos—house or home. 
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world, united by thousands of agencies that have found a common 
interest or a common allegiance that transcends the barriers of one 
nation or culture. Not only the Christian churches are coming to- 
gether in an “ecumenical movement.” Different religions are talking 
to each other with a new intensity. Christians, Marxists, and ex- 
istentialists are engaged in earnest, common reflection about man and 
his future. Technological planners have a fraternity of mutual under- 
standing which practically ignores political conflicts. Revolutionaries 
experience a world-wide solidarity despite their internal fights. Even 
deadly enemies—Arabs and Jews, Koreans North and South, Ger- 
mans East and West, Vietnamese and Americans—bow eventually 
to the ecumenical fact that short of destroying the world all conflicts 
must end by some negotiated compromise. 

All of this is creative in its way. It is an effort to find patterns of 
common living in a world where different cultures can no longer live 
apart from one another and opposing classes and interests must 
reckon with each other’s power. But it is also ambiguous and may 
even be perverse. What form does the oikowmene in fact take? 
The history of the word itself reflects the ambiguity with which 
human societies have answered this question. The lexicon gives the 
classical Greek usage—‘the inhabited world as such is meant, in 
contrast to the relatively uninhabited. . . . Limitation to the Greek 
cultural world is secondary.’ 

The distinction which the modern lexicographer finds so easy to 
draw, however, was not nearly so clear to the ancient Greek. That 
which made the inhabited world a meaningful unity was, in his mind, 
Greek culture. The “barbarians” —i.e., the non-Greeks—were for him, 
like the slaves he drew from them, less than fully human, and their 


society was outside the oikoumene. Thus was the word “ecumenical” 


For a study of the nonecclesiastical uses of the term see Henri Desroche, 
“Réligion et Développement” in Archives de la Sociologie des Religions, 6me 
année, No. 12, p. 33. “You are only one of 34 ecumenical movements!” Desroche 
said to me when I was working for the World Council of Churches. 

2 Theologisches Wérterbuch zum neuen Testament (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1954) fiinfter Band, p. 159. This and all subsequent translations from 
German sources are my own unless otherwise indicated. 
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launched on its double-tongued career. The Romans used oikoumene 
to describe their own empire. The Christian Church appropriated it 
to describe its own councils and institutions. Human cultures, 
religions, and political orders have continually tended, like the 
original Greeks, to define the whole of mankind in terms of the 
principle which makes it human, which was their particular principle, 
their culture, or their political hegemony. In a remarkable parallel 
to this history, with quite independent origins, the Chinese concept 
T’ien hsia, “below heaven,” expressed the same universal claim for 
Confucian civilization, centered in the emperor and spreading out- 
ward from his “middle kingdom” (still the Chinese name for China) 
to the tributary peoples.* Even at closer quarters today the age-old 
practice of the human spirit still continues—each power, group, or 
interest tends to turn its own world-view into the organizing prin- 
ciple of the world; and at such close quarters this is more dangerous 
than ever before. The two great powers of the world co-exist, but 
neither has accepted the other’s concept of the structure of common 
life that makes this coexistence possible. Each still expects the day to 
come when the ideology, social structure, and power of the other 
will be eliminated. There is truce between them, but no peace, and 
this condition is reproduced many times over in the conflicts between 
lesser powers. Nor is the situation any better in the class conflict 
which cuts across national boundaries. Industry and technology 
forge ahead with the organization of the world with supreme con- 
fidence that the economic and the engineering skills which serve their 
purposes are an objective rational science of the ecumenical welfare. 
Meanwhile the victims of this process cast about for the form of 
a revolutionary ecumenical movement which will show them how to 
subvert and destroy it. 

There is a double process going on here. On the one hand there 
is recognition that no pattern of human life and culture is secure and 


that survival requires negotiation with opponents whom one could 


3 For a general study of the history of the word see John A. Mackay, 
Ecumenics: The Science of the Church Universal (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1964), pp. 24ff. 
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formerly destroy or ignore. On the other hand there is the effort tc 
grasp and organize the changing world, including the opponents, witl 
ideas and powers which claim to be ecumenical but still reflect the 
pretensions, the fears and interests of those who have made them up 

Beyond both of these, there is a real otkoumene. It is forever 
escaping human efforts to contain it in cultures, institutions, and 
systems of ideas, precisely because it expresses the created reality 
of human life in all its interrelation and diversity. It has a 
mysterious transcendence over special human ideals and interests. 
There is one world; but its oneness cannot be captured by human 
reason and human plans. Our age is the first to be forced to face 
this fact with no place to hide: no geographical frontier, no imperial 
authority, no sacred national tradition, no eternal church, and no 
system of timeless rational philosophy and natural law. The oikou- 
mene breaks in on our systems rather, as a disturbing event. It 
strikes us first with the awful relativity of our erstwhile universals 
and the profound mystery of the humanity in which we are involved. 
We are thrown by it into the sea of human events, and if “under- 
neath are the everlasting arms” (Deut. 33:27), those who believe 
may know it by faith but not by any analysis of social trends. 

With such an event this story begins. 


~¢ CHAPTER Ip- 


Technologists and Revolutionaries 


A CONFRONTATION 


PROBABLY NEVER IN HISTORY have so many different kinds of people 
gathered together in one place to consider the affairs of the Church 
and the world, as in 1966 at Geneva for the World Conference on 
Church and Society. There have been larger and longer gatherings, 
such as Vatican II. There have been more representative church 
meetings, among them the Assemblies of the World Council of 
Churches. There have been more impressive shows of secular ecume- 
nicity at the United Nations. But the World Conference on Church 
and Society had a representative character which can only be achieved 
by a nonofficial gathering. Not only the churches but the Christian 
protest against the churches was on hand. Not only the established 
leadership of nations old and new but revolutionary movements 
against this leadership and a radical critique of it were represented. 
Because it was an unofficial and a Christian meeting, the power 
question was not at issue. No one race or culture set the tone of the 
proceedings, and if the English language predominated over the four 
other official tongues, it was only as a vehicle of the sharpest and 
strongest criticism of the lands where it is native. No profession was 
dominant, not even the clergy. It was a rare church meeting in which 
theology was not the basic medium of discourse, in which men of 
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politics, science, industry, law, and scholarship tried to share their 
languages, their faith, and their moral concern with one another. 
It was a meeting where youth confronted age over a generation gap 
that sparked a demonstration on the last day. In short it was a 
moment in history which could be called in a special sense a moment 
of ecumenical truth. Every social group—church, race, nation, pro- 
fession, and generation—found itself questioned there by the others 
and by God, and none emerged justified. This was what made it an 
ecumenical event, and worthy of analysis. 

Many confrontations tock place at this meeting, but one over- 
shadowed all the others. On one side were those for whom the 
frontier lies in the conquest of nature for the transformation of 
human life. On the other were those for whom the achievement of 
humanity depends on victory over the all-too-human demons of 
power and greed in the conflict between man and man. In slogan 
words it was the confrontation between the technologists and the 
revolutionaries, between the apostles of development in continuity 
with the past and the apostles of conscious rejection of the forces 
of the past. In one sense it was an ideological encounter—between 
two humanisms, both of which had grown out of the soil of Chris- 
tendom, taken nurture from rediscovered Greek philosophy, lost 
contact with theology as a context for their faith and method, and 
which were trying in the conference to reestablish some relation to 
the Christian faith. It was the meeting of two radically different 
conceptions of truth and ethics, historical power, and human life, 
and thus of two different methods of thinking and acting. In another 
sense it was a confrontation, not between different answers to the 
problems of our times, but rather between basically different expe- 
riences of where reality lies and what its problems are. It was a 
confrontation of life with life rather than of ideology with ideology. 
It was, thanks to a combination of Christian humility and disillusion- 
ing experience, open and engaged, in a way which invites a closer 


study. 
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MAN THE TECHNOLOGIST 


“What is new about our age?” was the question asked on the first 
evening by Emmanuel Mesthene, professor of philosophy and director 
of Harvard University’s I.B.M.-financed Program on Technology and 
Society. Not, he answered, the prominence of science and technology 
in themselves. Not the rate of change. But rather that “we are the 
first age who can aspire to be free of the tyranny of physical nature 
that has plagued man from the beginning.” Hitherto there has 
always been a limit to human aspirations, a built-in frustration for 
human self-expression. This limit, identified with the eternal order 
of the universe, has been called nature, and its structure has been 
called natural law. In its capacity to frustrate human dreams and 
desires and to destroy man’s joy and life it was known as fate, or 
the Devil, or the flesh. The problem of philosophy has always been 
to understand this objective structure and to find the meaning of 
human life with relation to it. 

Today we have reached the point where this nature is subject 
to the planning and inventing capacities of man. “We can change 
it and shape it to suit our purposes.” We can create new possibilities, 
“pry new alternatives out of nature” almost at will. In Mesthene’s 
words, 


We have the power and the will to probe and change physical 
nature, to control our own biology and that of the animals and 
plants in our environment, to modify our weather, to alter human 
personality, to reach the moon today and the rest of the heavens 
tomorrow. No longer are God, the human soul, or the mysteries 
of life improper objects of inquiry. ... We are convinced again, 
for the first time since the Greeks, of the essential intelligibility 


of the universe. 


1 Emmanuel Mesthene, “Technology and Religion,” Theology Today, 23 no. 
4 (January 1967) : 491. 
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For the speaker, despite the measured tone of his delivery, this 
was clearly an exhilarating prospect. “By creating new possibilities 
we give ourselves new choices. With more choices we have more 
opportunities. With more opportunities we can have more freedom, 
and with more freedom we can be more human. That, I think, is 
what is new about our age. We are recognizing that our technical 
prowess literally bursts with the promises of new freedom, enhanced 
human dignity, and unfettered aspiration.” It can also mean be- 
coming religious in a higher way, for God reveals himself as “the 
eternal possibility,” the highest good, of which man discovers more 
and more as he brings forth new possibilities from the universe 
himself. Recognizing the dangers that beset this adventure, and the 
loss of older, more familiar values it involves, Mesthene challenged 
his audience nevertheless to “recover the nerve” of the ancient Greeks. 
He called on them to explore and master the secrets of a basically 
intelligible nature for the greater power and freedom of man. 

Robert Theobald, the free-lance British economist who is best 
known for his work on the guaranteed annual income, was far less 
sanguine and more of a prophet in the Biblical style. He said that 
the expansion of man’s control over nature means disaster in the 
midst of abundance, unless human reason, reinforced by the moral 
influence of the churches, finds a way to replace the present chaotic 
selfishness of individual and national interest with new cooperative 
social goals and structures. Technological power means nuclear 
energy in a world where there are as yet no social means of solving 
national conflicts without war. It means the control of disease and 
the reduction of deaths before we have agreed upon the limitation 
of births. It means the radical replacement of men by cybernetically 
directed automated equipment in the production process with no 
provision for the economic security of the dispossessed and no 
system of economic reward for other socially valuable forms of 
creative labor. It means a growing gap between the rich and the 
poor, within and among nations, without a system of income redis- 
tribution or of developing nonindustrial lands. It means the manipula- 
tion of man himself—mentally through control of information and 
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influence media, and biologically through drugs and conditioning— 
before man has set the social goals and controls which would make 
these means serve his freedom and development, not his destruction. 

Theobald, in his books as well as in the forum of this conference, 
pleads for “a religious ethic” which will eliminate war, which will 
bend the selfishness of men and nations to the task of bringing 
abundance and freedom for all, and which will reinforce men’s 
capacity to listen to and learn from one another even at cost to them- 
‘selves. This ethic will be rational, of course. It will call an out-of- 
date economics back to its true rationality by redefining economic 
goals in terms of public welfare. “We must find ways of negating 
the philosophy that claims that the right policy can, and indeed 
inevitably will, emerge from a conflict of selfishness.” But it will 
also be a rational ethic in terms of self-interest broadly conceived. 
It will avoid the destruction which the present system promises if it 
goes on unchecked, and it will define the goals of production and 
use of wealth more socially. 

Theobald clearly does not believe that human reason by itself can 
bring forth the rationality necessary to save man. More is needed: a 
recasting of values and moral principles, and the elimination of the 
unholy alliance between Christian piety and the drive for individual 


economic gain. 


The challenge to the churches is clear-cut. The churches can 
continue to accept the industrial age: acquiescing by default of 
positive action in the dehumanization of man. Alternatively the 
churches can recognize the realities and the challenge of the 
cybernated era, re-examine their position and struggle to promote 
the emergence of the new and better socio-economic order made 
possible by cybernation.? 


2 Robert Theobald, The Challenge of Abundance (New York: The New 
American Library, Inc., 1962), p. 117. 

3 Robert Theobald, “New Possibilities in Modern Technology,” Economic 
Growth in World Perspective, ed. D. Munby, World Conference on Church and 
Society Preparatory Series, Vol. II (New York: Association Press, 1966), 
PAUE 
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Is such a call to reason and religion as the true rationale of modern 
technology possible? No, said the veteran philosopher of law from 
the University of Bordeaux, Jacques Ellul. Speaking from a back- 
ground of experience in the French Resistance in World War II 
plus years of encounter with existentialism as a theological, legal, 
and sociological scholar, he described technology as “the totality of 
methods rationally arrived at and having absolute efficiency in every 
field of human activity.” It is, he claimed, a blind, casual process, 
a system of means which has become an end in itself. It can be 
described deterministically with sociological detachment, as Ellul 
does in his massive work, The Technological Society. It generates its 
own morality, the morality of the proper use of whatever is produced. 
It remolds human beings to its ends. Its progress is “completely 
ambivalent.” It solves some human problems and creates new ones. 
At each stage the ambiguity of human nature expresses itself anew 
as the power stakes are raised and the game becomes more dangerous. 
Within such a system there can be no answer to the question of the 
end or meaning of human life. 

What Mesthene celebrated therefore as the liberation of man and 
what Theobald would subject to religion and reason for man’s good, 
Ellul described as man’s enslavement. It would be better for societies 
that are not yet technological to avoid this development if they can 
and to rejoice in the freedom and culture they still enjoy. It is the 
task of those already caught in the system, especially the Christians, 
however, to seek to influence it from outside its structure of reason 
and power and to formulate the “desirable” rather than the “foresee- 
able.” Technology must be confronted with a reality outside itself 
which does not depend on its canons of rationality and which there- 
fore will not be subject to its deterministic power. For Ellul as a 
Christian this reality is the coming of the Kingdom of God, in 
polemical tension with the closed system of this world. To analyze 
and judge this system according to the new and coming truth is the 
way to create new possibilities in the old world and new space for 


4 Jacques Ellul, The Technological Society (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1962), p. xxv. 
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human freedom.® In The Technological Society he likens this stance 
to that of a physician in the midst of an epidemic, or a physicist 
exposed to radioactivity:—“The mind may remain cool and lucid, 
and the method objective, but there is inevitably a profound tension 
of the whole being.” For a Christian it is the tension created by a 
hope which is not derived from forces immanent in the world. 

The spectrum of opinion these men represent is broad and the 
differences among them are profound. But all of them, even Ellul in 
ø within the tradition of one form 


8 
of humanism. Their criticism comes from within the circle of at least 


‘his deterministic analysis, belon 


three assumptions which this humanism shares. 

First, these technological humanists all assume a detached rational 
subject, capable of delivering reliable information about the object 
of bis investigation quite apart from his involvement with that object 
in other than scientific ways. They assume a separation between fact 
and value, between the method of science and the method of ethics, 
between that which is true about reality and that which it is good 
to do. All three men agree in trusting the human reason to make the 
external world intelligible, even when, as with Ellul, they find this 
world to be enslaving. All three agree that the decision to act in or 
upon this world is a second step. 

For Mesthene the Good is a kind of divine inspiration which leads 
man to realize all the possibilities that are open to him, so fulfilling 
his human nature. For Theobald man stands, Pelagius-like, before 
choices of good and evil, asking where reason can gain the additional 
strength to realize the good. For Ellul the “desirable” is utterly 
external to the “foreseeable.” Ethics, related to the coming of the 
kingdom of God, has a theological rationality of its own whose 
relation to the science by which this world is understood and the 
power by which it is moved remains problematic. Three degrees of 
confidence in man’s ability to direct the scientifically mastered world 
to truly human ends are reflected here. They correspond roughly to 
the three stages of technological humanism which we will consider 


5 See Jacques Ellul, The Presence of the Kingdom (London: SCM Press, 
1951). 
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below. But the idea of an autonomous rational subject, who perceives 
reality directly with his reason, underlies them all. 

Second, all three men assume that history is the development of a 
structure of being which includes man and nature. This development 
brings forth meaning by its own power and its own laws. Again 
Mesthene is the purest ideologist. He rejoices, as his eighteenth-century 
predecessors did, that the irrational, and for him demonic, external 
power of nature is surrendering to man’s planning reason. Formally, 
for him, all possibilities are open. Nature can be remade for better 
or worse. Man can realize himself, he can also destroy himself. But 
underlying Mesthene’s optimism is belief in a mysterious felicity of 
the process itself whereby man remakes his world in continuity with 
the structures of his past, and the conflicts between man and man are 
submerged in pursuit of the larger goals. 

Ellul stands in flat contradiction to this optimism. If his Christian 
eschatology were to influence his thinking about the powers of 
history itself, we could have the beginnings of a theology of history 
in a technological age. But Ellul is a dualist. Although the structure 
of technology is irrational and ambivalent, its inner laws are inviola- 
ble. Only two realities contrast with it—on the one hand the memory 
of a past age, still present in some areas, where the human person 
could still make free decisions, and on the other, the coming Kingdom 
of God. The former participates in what Daniel Bell rightly calls 
“an ideology of romantic protest against contemporary life.” The 
latter remains, in Ellul’s mind, a pure event, the structure of which 
cannot be discerned except in action: “It is quite good to try to 
discover institutional reforms on the condition that this research... 
is an expression, pure and simple, of the presence of the end in the 
world, and also that the change takes place through the living 
presence in the contemporary world, of the end and of the judg- 
ment.”? This is the time, he says, not for utopias or for realism, 


6 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1961), 
p. 38. Bell has in mind such European analysts as Hannah Arendt, Jose Ortega 
y Gasset, and Karl Mannheim. 

7 Ellul, The Presence of the Kingdom, p. 84. See also pp. 118ff. 
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but for awareness. This is fair enough. But when Ellul turns to 
analysis he tends to disconnect history from its judge and redeemer, 
leaving it still an autonomous self-enclosed process. 

Of the three men here considered Robert Theobald seems most 
aware of the inner rifts in this structure of being. Revolution as a 
profound break in historical development was, for him, a clear pos- 
sibility, which he did not try to explain as a part of the system 
itself. But Theobald regarded such a revolution not as historical 
necessity or hope, but as profound danger. His use of the word 
“revolution” was double. He preferred to call attention to the 
“cybernetic revolution,” which is the explosion of new possibilities 
inherent in the system itself. His hope is that the social reason of 
man, his long-range collective self-interest, will bring out the inherent 
rationality of this system, so that finally all revolutions will be con- 
trolled explosions that drive rather than destroy the motor of this 
society. 

Third, all these men assume that man is in a curiously divided 
state. On the one hand human nature—man the object—can be re- 
made according to scientific plans. Mesthene finds this prospect full 
of hope; Ellul finds it the essence of technological demonology. On 
the other hand certain men—scientists and technologists, for instance, 
and all whom they address—are regarded as free, autonomous 
individuals, analysts and planners who are somehow immune from 
this manipulation and can control it.8 Theobald expresses this para- 
dox most fully. He suggests that the biological and genetic means we 
are developing to mold the human race are less important than the 
means now at our disposal to mold the minds and emotions of 
children and adults through efficient education. He is a prophet of 


alarm at the growing power of computers to determine the processes 


8In Chapter 5 of The Presence of the Kingdom, Ellul develops a suggestion 
for a “Christian style of life” and thus poses a question which has been 
central to ecumenical thinking ever since. It might offer a way to move from 
technological humanist individualism to a new view of man, if Ellul could 
show how this style of life might interact concretely with the technological 
society he has analyzed. His suggestions, developed in the years before his 
analysis, remain tantalizing but unconnected. 
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of our economy. But at heart Theobald believes that humans are 
rational, moral beings who cannot be so molded and manipulated 
if they use their reason and are not morally lazy about clear dangers 
of selfishness. His answer is to liberate men from the irrationalities 
of the system—by a guaranteed annual income, by education of an 
unselfish devotion to social goals, and by changing political and 
economic institutions so as to make world responsibility natural— 
and to call free, ‘rational, and moral men and women like us his 
readers to a proper understanding. 

“Just as the development of economic abundance could allow us 
to increase the range of freedom, so too the rapidly increasing range 
of knowledge could be used to increase freedom. But there is a 
danger that it may actually have precisely the opposite result. As we 
have already seen, freedom is meaningful only when we understand 
the forces that affect our lives and comprehend the outcome of the 
various choices we make.”?® 

Of all the technological humanists Theobald came closest to break- 
ing the bonds of rationalism with his emphasis on dialogue as a 
“profoundly wrenching experience as one tests each of one’s beliefs 
against the beliefs of others.” He alone in this group was profoundly 
disturbed by the gulf between his own reason and that of representa- 
tives from the economically underdeveloped world, and asked how 
technologists might learn to listen. Theobald’s problem was, however, 
the problem of the great majority of the experts from developed 
countries, in the Conference and out of it. Despite a profound desire 
to understand and sympathize with their revolutionary opponents, 
they were caught in the absoluteness of their own rationality. Their 

9 Robert Theobald, The Challenge of Abundance (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Co., Inc., 1962), p. 129. Most of the analysis here is taken from this 
book, which is Theobald’s most comprehensive. His Free Men and Free Markets 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1965) deals with economic proposals 
more specifically. A symposium which he edited, The Guaranteed Income 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1966), is also significant for the 
variety of persons who have speculated in its pages on various aspects of the 
society this proposal would produce. Erich Fromm, for instance, is convinced 
that it “would mark the transition from a pre-human to a truly human society” 


(p. 177). Anxiety, enmity and egotism, he believes, are the result of a society 
of scarcity and will be eliminated in one of abundance. 
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moral exhortations therefore sounded more like wishful thinking 


than like prophecy. 


MAN THE REVOLUTTONARY 


At Geneva this technological-humanist way of responding to the 
modern world confronted another way which was diametrically op- 
posed to it: the response of revolution, in which the conflict of man 
with man, not the struggle of man with nature, is fundamental. The 
idea of social revolution is no stranger to ecumenical conferences. 
The basic missionary dynamic of the ecumenical movement has been 
a seedbed of revolutionary motivation since the first modern mis- 
sionaries made their way into foreign lands. But never in the history 
of the World Council of Churches had this revolutionary theme been 
so vigorously and thoroughly articulated as here. The issue was not 
between a Marxist and a “western” view of society, but basically 
between those who have prosperity, stability, and power in some 
degree—that band of nations which circles the globe in the Northern 
Hemisphere, including the Soviet Union and eastern Europe, with a 
few countries elsewhere—and the races and nations, including the 
classes in developed nations, that are basically poor and powerless. 

The issue was drawn dramatically on the Conference’s second day 
by ’Bola Ige, the young Nigerian lawyer and former secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement. “Our basic demand,” he said, “is for 
a share of the power now concentrated in the hands of a minority 
of mankind.” This is first of all a political question, he explained. 
Only in the framework of the political power struggle is it also an 
economic and technological one. In his view rational theories of 
economic development, aid, and trade concessions from the techno- 
logically advanced always carry with them the power, interests, and 
ideological bias of the wealthy and powerful nations from which 
they come. They constitute an elaborate mechanism for allowing 
small changes on the surface of society—for instance, the absorption 
of a few of the intellectual elite into the ruling structure—in order 
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to prevent any basic change at all in the control of wealth and power. 

The Brazilian economist, Candido Mendes de Almeida, a leader 
of the Catholic left in his country, documented this process massively 
with relation to Brazil and Latin America. Rapid economic develop- 
ment—the expansion of capital and intensification of industry—has 
not, he said, been accompanied by a shift of political power which 
would place decisions in the hands of broader sections of the people. 
International capitalism, not the developing indigenous middle class 
or local trade unionism, has set the tone. The result has been to 
give enonomic and political control to a permanent class of bureau- 
crats, industrialists, and landowners. The state has become the main 
economic agent and supports the interests of this class rather than 
the interests of national development as a whole. In those exceptional 
cases where the state has tried to intervene in the general interest, 
it has found itself caught between the economic logic of the enterprise 
it sought to reform, controlled by minority and foreign interests, and 
the demands of its own supporters for radical action. In most cases 
the common people remain outside the industrial economy altogether, 
or on the edge of it, working at subsistence farming or for barely 
subsistence wages. The impoverished countryside provides a nearly 
bottomless reservoir of workers on these terms. 

Such a society stagnates and decays while it talks the language of 
evolutionary technological and economic development and demo- 
cratic politics. The market economy is upheld in theory, but does not 
operate in practice because state subsidies and controls socialize the 
losses. The myth of traditional society emerging into the modern 
world covers the brute fact that the society is determined economically 
by the world markets and local oligarchs. The controlling and valuing 
influences of all traditional culture, religion, and family life become 
the victims of these forces. The forms of democratic elections fail 
to offer real alternatives. The labor movement, the intelligentsia, and 
the Church are all subverted by a combination of economic control 
and hopelessness. 

Candido Mendes’ pessimistic analysis shares much of the mood of 
Jacques Ellul, but with a basic difference. Mendes does not condemn 
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the success of the demon technology. The enemy is not nature (allied 
with human nature) rising up to enslave all men, but one structure 
of human power which exploits and destroys the humanity of 
masses of the poor. The basic experience which underlies this picture 
is estrangement from this structure of power, rejection of it, and 
the determination to revolt against it, to overthrow it, and to become 
human in the process of the revolt. This determination is not a moral 
exhortation, but a basic posture of human existence. 

“The revolution our people desire,” said "Bola Ige, “is one that 
will completely knock out all existing suffocating constitutions, sys- 
tems, and the powers that keep them going.” It is the revolution of 
the poor peoples of the world, to wrest from their exploiters the 
power to achieve their own destiny. 

There is in this revolutionary humanism a basic rejection of every 
idealization of order, of every ontological structure that pretends to 
essential justice and harmony. For these humanists evil lies precisely 
in this form of detached rationality, in the status quo of thought or 
social structure that claims to be valid in itself. Evil’s intellectual 
instrument is the ideology of continuity, of evolution, which would 
force men estranged from society to reconcile themselves to that 
estrangement. The test of truth and goodness, as they see it, is their 
capacity to guide the poor and the powerless in their struggle for 
power and human fulfillment, not by accepting but by changing the 
power relations of their world. 

Between this humanism and that of the technologists there is a 
difference so basic that each side must misinterpret the other in 
order to make sense of it at all. The technologist starts from the 
experience of an endangered but really meaningful structure of the 
common life, the revolutionary from that of a dehumanizing world 
which must be overthrown if man is to gain his identity. The 
technologist assumes the detached rationality of the thinking subject 
and the objectivity of scientific knowledge. The revolutionary assumes 
the ideological character of all thinking and of all truth. He sees 
them as part of man’s struggle for self-realization, and therefore as 
expressions of group interests and power as related to others in this 
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struggle. It was this confrontation, with all the puzzles for the human 
future which it raises, which the World Conference on Church and 
Society explored, dramatized, and placed upon the agenda of the 


whole oikoumene, secular and Christian.!° 


THe O20. Yb bel Wik ENTE GHNO C RACY 
AND GUERRILLA WARFARE 


So far the fact that this was a Christian conference has not been 
strongly stressed. Perhaps this comes from a certain embarrassment. 
Christians found themselves on both sides of the encounter. There 
were theological partisans of both points of view. To some extent a 
common sense of the presence of God and a common faith in Jesus 
Christ created a mood of mutual trust in which the two sides could 
listen to each other and reach out for mutual understanding. But 
no Christian solutions to these secular conflicts were found. Rather 
theological technocrats confronted theological revolutionaries, and in 
the heat of encounter some theological tools were forged which hope- 
fully may help humanists of both kinds to understand the promise 
of God for the world in which they must live together. Some of the 
questions were defined which underlie the strident answers with 
which each side makes its case. 

It is the purpose of this book to use these tools and to ask these 
questions in probing what form of faith and action may be called 
for in this divided secular oikoumene. A closer look is in order, 
therefore, at the process by which they arose. In one direction some 
theologians made a serious effort to grasp the meaning of technologi- 

10 The Conference in its Official Report (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 
1967) made some effort to bring the two points of view into working relation 
to each other. The debate in the main sections of world economic order, the 
role of the state, international order, and community life was largely con- 
cerned with mutual understanding and reconciliation. But the tone of the 
reports from these sections still reflected, on the whole, a chastened technologi- 
cal rationalism and a sober liberal optimism laced with moral urging. See my 
more detailed analysis of the World Conference on Church and Society “Tech- 
nologists and Revolutionaries,” Background Information (Geneva: World Coun- 


cil of Churches Department of Church and Society), no. 38 (May 1967), 
pp. 2-17. 
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cal development with the conceptual tools of theology and affirm it. 
It has, they said, its origin and legitimation as a response to Biblical 
revelation. Its humanizing purpose needs to be fulfilled by respon- 
sible Christian action in witnessing partnership with God. The 
prophet of this perspective was unquestionably Harvey Cox, the 
author of The Secular City, and Harvard Church and Society pro- 
fessor. Its spirit is eloquently expressed in the closing words of his 
contribution to the preparatory volume: 


The once terrifying forces of nature, the thunder clap and the 
lightning flash, no longer frighten modern man. He has tamed the 
wild panthers of the natural world and harnessed their energies 
for his own uses. But man himself is now the cause of terror. His 
machines and machine-like organizations can do more damage, 
or bring more health, than all the thunder and lightning of 
the aeons put together. But we know that the God and father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is not just the God of nature. He is also 
the Lord of history, the supreme sovereign of economic and 
political life. He is now demythologizing the structures of corporate 
human existence and bringing them under human control, just as 
he once conquered the natural forces. . . . He holds in his hand 
a future for this technological man far richer and more brilliant 


than anything we have yet imagined.” 


A special working group of the Conference on “Potentialities of 
the Contemporary Technological and Scientific Revolution” took up 
the theme under his chairmanship: 


Christians believe God expects man to exercise dominion over 
the earth, to name the creatures and to cultivate the garden of 
the world. It is thus not accidental that modern science flowered 
first in a culture informed by the Bible’s emphasis on the world 
as a field of man’s responsibility.”* 


11 Harvey Cox, “Possibilities of the Christian in a World of Technology,” 
Economic Growth in World Perspective, pp. 191-192. 

12 World Conference on Church and Society: Official Report (Geneva: 1967), 
p. 188. 
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To be sure Christians must help demythologize science and tech- 
nology. Science and technology are neither means of salvation nor 
demonic powers, but neither are they neutral. They belong within a 
human political and ethical context where they must be mastered 
for the service of man. The emphasis here is on human stewardship 
of the gifts of God. “Man has a priestly function toward the whole 
of nature,” declared the Working Group on Theological Issues in 
Social Ethics. Man’s dominion over it as God’s creation “is that of 
a keeper and transformer, not of a conqueror.” God remains Lord 
both of nature and of man. Nature therefore is not an objective 
structure to be learned and manipulated but is part of the ongoing 
historical process in which man also is involved. “Knowledge is not 
only the possession of data, the development of skills and their use. 
It is a creative interaction between the known and the knower in 
which their relationship is in a continuous process of renewal of 
understanding and clarification of meaning.”1* The limits, then, on 
man in the physical world do not lie in the amount of knowledge he 
is able to attain but in the fact that all scientific knowledge is a 
relation and not an absolute—a relation to the creative purposes of 
God for which the physical world is to be used. 

This is chastening as well as legitimizing wisdom for the technol- 
ogists of the world, but it clearly did not satisfy the theological 
revolutionaries. For these Christian radicals the starting point for a 
theology of the world is not the doctrine of creation or even the rule 
of Christ empowering man for his responsibility, but rather the 
“oreat renewal of history,” the death and resurrection of Christ as a 
judgment and a promise for human society. Richard Shaull of 
Princeton, a long-time missionary and teacher in Latin America and 
more recently a leading theologian of the North American new left, 


was their spokesman: 


A new generation of Christians, in many parts of the world, is 
taking this responsibility for revolution, for the great renewal of 
history, seriously. When they do so, they find themselves in a 


13 Ibid., pp. 196-198. 
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strange, new—and sometimes shocking—world, and are part of a 
dynamic historical process. Within this situation some issues are 
seen quite differently than they appear to those outside, and the 
specific way in which they are raised changes on the road to the 
future. All of our encouraging theological reflections will not be 
of much help to the new revolutionary unless they are set within 
this concrete revolutionary situation and related to the questions 
arising there. Our first theological task is to take this step.'* 


What "Bola Ige expressed for Africa and Candido Mendes for 
Latin America, Shaull found to be true also for the pattern of 
technological change in highly industrialized society. However much 
patterns of life may change, patterns of power tend only to be 
reinforced. Even in the United States, to work for humanization, for 
justice and freedom, even in small ways, forces one into ever more 
radical opposition to the system as a whole. Therefore “technology 
can contribute in the long run to human well-being and fulfillment 
only as it is challenged by revolution.” 

The problem then is to help the victims of every system of power 
to develop a tactic of revolutionary action something like the flexible 
methods of guerrilla warfare, applied to the political and economic 
arena. Its aim will be continual changes in the power situation 
where and whenever they can be made. The tactic will be non- 
violent where possible, but will not exclude violence. The whole will 
be sustained by a disciplined faith and commitment to an open and 
hopeful future. 

At this last point the Christian, says Shaull, has his basic ministry. 
He is called to live out in the form of his revolutionary involvement 
the judging and transfiguring power of Christ, the hope for an open 
future and for the triumph of weakness over power which his faith 
gives him. Theology must “keep going the difficult but not impossible 


14 Richard Shaull, “The Revolutionary Challenge to Church and Theology,” 
Theology Today, XXIII, no. 4 (January 1967): 470: See also Richard Shaull, 
“Revolutionary Change in a Theological Perspective,” Christian Social Ethics 
in a Changing World, ed. John C. Bennett, World Conference on Church and 
Society Preparatory Series, Vol. I (New York: Association Press, 1966). 
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running conversation between the full Biblical and theological tradi- 
tion and the contemporary human situation, and discover how, in 
this context, to point concretely to signs of hope and grace, of mean- 
ing and fulfillment, in the midst of the ongoing struggle for the 
future of man.” 

Shaull is clear that the revolution is not the absolute good. There 
may come a time when Christian witness will have to point more to 
the inhumanities revolution perpetrates than to those it combats. But 
now is not this time, and the Christians of today, identified on the 
whole with a bourgeois society and an established order, are not the 
people to discern when and how to do it Repentance, then, must 
precede theology. The Christian must place himself in the midst of 
the condition of exploitation, alienation, and hopelessness under the 
existing structure of power and make that condition his own. He 
must rediscover the form of his theology and his calling as a Christian 
in the midst of the positive ideological struggle for a human future 
which this condition dictates. What this might be like in practice 
was suggested to the Conference by Gonzalo Castillo, a Colombian 
Presbyterian pastor. A new ecumenism is arising in Latin America, 
he said: It is not the official relations of the churches, but a grass- 
roots experience of the humanity of Christ bringing together Protes- 
tant and Catholic in a revolutionary way to the future for the whole 
of society. Its style of life is total “pro-existence”—the Church giving 
itself completely for the world—breaking down religious and social 
barriers and leading to active sacrifice of self in the revolutionary 


cause. In Castillo’s own words— 


It is a Christian ecumenism whose distinctive feature is effica- 
cious love without discrimination, and having Jesus Christ for its 
example. It is the expression of human social solidarity based on 
the presence of Jesus Christ in all men, even in those who are 
seemingly dangerous and adverse, such as the prisoners and the 
outcast according to Matthew 25:3146."° 


15 Gonzalo Castillo, “Christians in the Struggle for a New Social Order in 
Latin America,” unpublished speech at the World Conference on Church and 
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“Christian life,” Archpriest Vitaly Borovoy of the Theological 
Academy of Leningrad reminded the Conference, “begins in crisis; 
it also continues in crisis. Repentance is not a single act but a 
permanent state. The power of sin is not overcome at one go; it 
keeps on demanding new efforts, new renunciations.” Something of 
this wisdom, rooted deeply in the suffering and renewal of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in recent years, is also expressed in the 
radicalism of Shaull, Castillo, and their fellow Christian revolu- 
tionaries. Repentance—metanoia or change of the total orientation 
of one’s mind and heart—is the precondition for new insight into 
the ways of God with a society in conflict. This repentance is an act. 
It means placing oneself in the position of the person whom God 
loves on the other side of a social barrier: the enemy, the poor, the 
alien. It results in a transformation of one’s perspective on life as one 
learns to participate in God’s redemption of oneself and of the 


others. 


THE STRUCTURE STORT UME ANIO TA 


This is a lesson which it is hard for those who love tradition and 
continuity, including technological planners, to learn. But it is not 
yet in itself a theology. Rather it poses for theology a fundamental 
question: How can Christians understand the judging and redeeming 
word of God for this world in such a way that this word will operate 
continually as news from outside our structures of self-justification, 
and therefore as a judging and transforming power which really 
offers hope for all men? The World Conference on Church and 


Society did not find an answer to this question.'® But it opened the 


Society. See also Gonzalo Castillo, “The Challenge of Latin American Revolu- 
tion,” in Christian Social Ethics in a Changing World, Ch. 11. 

16 See my article “Technologists and Revolutionaries” in Background In- 
formation for a further analysis of the theological trends in the Conference. 
The dominant effort to provide a reconciling theological context for these 
opposing streams was made by advocates of the “responsible society” concept, 


first formulated by J. H. Oldham for the First Assembly of the World 
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way to a remarkable discovery by the open humble way in which 
it asked. The world itself is beginning to take part in a form of 
self-questioning—an implicit metanoia—not far removed from that of 
the Church in ecumenical encounter. The basic problems of Church 
and world, of faith and social action, of theology and social science, 
so interpenetrate that only a determined prejudice can hold them 
apart. We conclude this chapter with three forms of this experience, 
which are the structure also of the chapters to come. 


Truth and Ideology 


The world faces a crisis in its understanding of the true and the 
good, of knowledge and ethics. The basic issue concerns how man 
is related to the external reality which is the context of his life. In 
classical terms it is the problem of revelation and reason, of faith 
and philosophy, of: theology and metaphysics, which has arisen 
whenever a new form of response to reality has broken into an old 
established society. In early modern times it was the question of 
epistemology, of the relation of the knowing subject to the world of 
objects, which expressed the hidden anxiety of a brave new rationalist 
humanism about itself. In our day it is first of all the question of 
ideology—the problem of how truth may be known in the midst of 
the social struggle, by men whose very reflections on it are tools 
of their interest in that struggle. It is the question how reality breaks 
through to us in the context of this struggle which is in turn our 
response to the way we understand reality. 

This question about ourselves and our knowledge has been forced 
on us in the most diverse spheres of life. Ancient cultures, especially 
those founded on great religions, were first forced to rethink their 
foundations by the impact of imperialist western society on every 


level. An ecumenical context was forced on them by foreign invasion. 


Council of Churches in 1948. It was, I believe, a fertile, but in the long run, 
inadequate basis for an ecumenical Christian ethic. 
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But today these cultures, now independent politically, are finding 
that the oikoumene is internal to them. The crisis of their own 
self-identity cannot be solved by removing the foreign influence. 
Ecumenicity is a dynamic reality which will not leave them alone, 
which breaks through every religious and cultural effort they make 
at self-definition. Ideological movements which a generation ago 
dominated and explained the world—whether they universalized the 
revolution as did Communism or expressed a certain experience of 
stability and development as did liberal humanism—find today that 
the social realities with which they must cope overwhelm their 
original principles. The theory which once made clear the meaning 
and direction of human action in the world must now itself be re- 
constructed in the midst of action. How, in this dynamic uncertainty, 
can truth from outside the circle of our own self-projection and self- 
assertion break through to us and give our lives meaning? 

The Conference picked this question up in its theological reflection 
on the problem of ideology. Behind this reflection lay the history 
of a decade of ecumenical study and debate on the secularization of 
human thought and life, and its implications for Christian faith. 

The word “secularization” has changed its meaning through his- 
tory. Originally it referred to the clergy who were released from one 
of the religious orders to serve as parish priests or in other ways. 
Later it came to mean movement from control of the Church al- 
together to serve worldly purposes, and it came to apply not only to 
clergymen but also to Church property and Church institutions— 
schools, orphanages, and the like. Derived from the Latin saeculum 
—a long period of time—it referred to temporal things which have 
their function and their end in this world; it was contrasted with 
eternal structures and eternal truths of which the Church was re- 
garded as the representative. “Secular” was the opposite of “re- 
ligious” as a movement and direction of the human soul. 

The modern controversy over the term stems from Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer’s provocative Letters and Papers from Prison. He suggests 
that we are not only moving into an age without religion, but that 


religion is only the outer garment and not the essence of the 
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Christian faith. Religiousness—the desire on the one hand for an 
eternally valid metaphysical structure of reality in which to feel at 
home, and on the other hand for personal salvation out of one’s 
weaknesses—is not the mood of modern man. Bonhoeffer wrote, “The 
world that has become conscious of itself and the laws that govern 
its own existence has grown self-confident in what seems to us an 
uncanny way. False developments and failures do not make the 
world doubt the necessity of the course that it is taking or of its 
development; they are accepted with fortitude and detachment as 
part of the bargain and even an event like the present (second 
world) war is no exception.” 

The world, Bonhoeffer suggested, does not concern itself today with 
ultimate questions, whether of the eternal structure of things or the 
final end of man. Rather it is concerned with solving the immediate 
problems of human life and society and with using science and 
politics to this end. “I should like to speak of God” he wrote, “not 
on the boundaries but at the center, not in weakness but in strength; 
and therefore not in death and guilt but in man’s life and goodness. 
As to boundaries, it seems to me better to be silent and leave the 
insoluble unsolved.’”!8 Such a world needs of course to be confronted 
with Christ. But the place of the confrontation, the place where the 
suffering and the cross occur, is not where “ultimate questions” are 
raised, but in the midst of the problem-solving, the give-and-take of 
the human society itself in all its technological and political elabora- 
tions. 

This process of shedding ultimate religious concerns has been taken 
in recent ecumenical discussions as the latest form of secularization. 
But its implications go beyond opposition to religion. Not only 
religious philosophies but all world-views which claim to explain 
the ultimate structure of things and give final meaning to human 
life have been called in question by the process. Humanism, in the 
sense of confidence in the capacity of man to develop by his reason 


17 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1967), p. 168. 
18 Ibid., p. 142. 
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and good will an ever more perfect world; Marx-Leninism, with its 
confidence in a revolutionary transformation of man and society; 
mechanism, or belief in a comprehensible mechanical structure of 
physical reality; and even secularism, as a confidence in the saving 
power of secular, rational human activity, have all shown them- 
selves to belong to the religious species. Secularization is a process 
which turns away from all total structures of meaning, and therefore 
it undermines them all. An ecumenical conference at the Ecumenical 
Institute in Bossey in 1959 defined it as “the withdrawal of areas of 
life and thought from religious, and finally also from metaphysical, 
control and the attempt to understand and live in these areas in the 
terms which they alone offer.””° 

It was argued, following Bonhoeffer, in one of the preparatory 
volumes to the World Conference on Church and Society that seculari- 
zation in this sense is a process which the Christian should welcome. 
It indeed has its roots in the impact of Biblical revelation on human 
society, and it offers new possibilities for a theology concerned with 
God’s action in the midst of human relations and actions.?? This 
point of view was immediately challenged, however, not so much by 
technologists, as by revolutionaries. Is ideology escapable after all? 
Even if one can no longer imagine that one’s thought reflects an 
ultimate structure of reality or that one has the final answer to the 
problems of human life, does one not have to take the risk of 
projecting a general picture of the structures and trends of the world 
as a guide to effective work for change? Does one not have to 
believe in this picture as truth in order to act effectively for human 
liberation and justice??? 

19 The Meaning of the Secular, a report of the Consultation for University 
Teachers, Ecumenical Institute, Bossey (Céligny, Switzerland, September, 
1959), p. 2. See also Stephen Mackie, “European Christians and the Secular 
Debate,” The Student World (Geneva, Switzerland: World Student Christian 
Federation, lst Quarter 1963), pp. 4ff., and Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1964), p. 2. 

20 See Charles West, “Community, Christian and Secular,” Man in Com- 
munity, ed. E. de Vries, World Conference on Church and Society Preparatory 
Series, Vol. IV (New York: Association Press, 1966). 


21 For a defense of ideology as a method of thought and action see André 
Dumas, “The Ideological Factor in the West,” Man in Community, Ch. 3. 
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In one sense, as the Working Group on Theological Issues of the 
Conference recognized, theology itself is an ideological process. 
“Christians’ discernment of what is just and unjust, human and in- 
human, in the complexities of political and economic chances tari 
a discipline which aims not at a theoretical system of truth but at 
action in human society.”?? The Christian must continually respond 
to what he understands to be the action of God in the world, and 
proclaim it as such. 

This involves theology itself in all the problems of ideology forma- 
tion. Human thought and action are not God’s, even though they 
may be faithful responses to God. Ideologies and theologies always 
face a crisis of self-confidence when their validity is challenged by 
the analysis and experience of a group who live and think outside 
the circle of assumptions they presuppose. Christians and believers 
in other ultimates share this dilemma. But Christians are not deterred 
by it from analyzing and acting because the theologian has a resource 
that can help the ideologist, including the ideologist in himself. 
“Theology reflects not only action but interaction between God’s 
revelation and man’s ideological understanding of his own conditions 
and desires.”2% Christians can help all men to keep their ideologies 
open to correction and renewal by the way they show themselves to 
be corrected by their relation to God while they act on their con- 
victions. 

The Conference left the Christian community therefore with a 
bipolar relation to truth. On one hand, the action of God in history 
secularizes all systems of truth, even theological ones, by demonstrat- 
ing that they are human responses with all the bias and perversity 
this implies and not direct reflections of God. Systems of knowledge 
which do not start with the assumptions of Christian faith are now 
making the same discovery in their own way. On the other hand, the 
Christian is not just permitted, he is called to organize his under- 
standing as a guide to his action in humanizing the world. around 


him, in confidence that truth is in the organization and good in the 


22 World Conference on Church and Society: Official Report, p. 201. 
23 [bid., p. 202. 
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action that follows from it. The relation of these poles to each other 


needs to be further explored. 


Historical Power and Hope 


The world faces a crisis in its understanding of the powers that 
move history and the hope they promise for the future. The pace 
of events has never been so rapid as today. Yet seldom in the past 
have all attempts to express the meaning and direction of events 
seemed so empty and unconvincing. This is a modern situation and 
is still not world-wide. There was a time (still present here and 
there) when history was basically the memory of a culture in which 
its essence was expressed and its hope of continuing embodied. 
Such histories could be made and destroyed on the battlefield. Many 
a people in every age has suffered cultural annihilation. The pathos 
of Euripides’ Trojan Women has many a modern counterpart among 
Baltic and Tibetan refugees. The savage resistance of the Algerian 
Frenchmen or the South African Boers to the forces closing in on 
them and the quixotic crusades of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution illustrate the religious fear with which many people even 
today regard the annihilation of their special history. This kind of 
history has been a defense of the human spirit against external 
events for the millennia of human existence. In saga and myth a 
people’s memory was preserved even in exile, and its language and 
customs were maintained. By this memory it was rallied to battle 
when the occasion arose, and was re-established in its way of life. 
One can pick at random among modern nationalisms and religious 
revivals, Christian and non-Christian, to illustrate this process today. 
In a proper sense this is, of course, not history at all. It is the effort 
to maintain or reestablish a structure of mythological harmony 
which will give eternal value and stability to a people’s existence and 
way of life, against its enemies. 

There is also another view of history that is still with us: uni- 
versal or ecumenical history as hope, based on a particular world- 
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view. This kind of history is derivative. It has its origin in the 
impact of Christian evangelism on the Roman oikoumene. Its 
specifically historical character is a philosophized or humanized 
version of the Biblical story of God’s dealing with man, even when, 
as with the progress theory of the Enlightenment or Marxist dialecti- 
cal materialism, it takes an anti-Christian form. These ideologists see 
history not only as one for all mankind, but as having its meaning 
and hope revealed within itself when its processes are properly 
understood. History becomes a wave on the crest of which man- 
kind sweeps forward to master nature, to solve the conflicts of 
society, and to realize human dreams. It is the scene of the conflict 
of good with evil in which evil is already doomed provided the 
believers do not flag in the fight. The story of recent times, to the 
end of World War II, was largely the story of the conflict of these 
historical faiths with one another. The language of these conflicts 
still dominates the news today, and in a few places on the earth 
revolutions are still being fought and resisted in the hopes these 
ideologies bring forth. Vietnam, as we shall see later, is a painful 
example of this type of conflict. 

But though special history and ideological history are with us 
still, something has happened to render both of them obsolescent. 
History has become universal in fact, no longer in hope only, and 
the fact has proved more dynamic and more dangerous than any 
ideology had imagined. The real power, the socialized and tech- 
nologized power of man, that controls the future, defies and baffles 
the efforts of man to understand and control it. Those who hold this 
power may seek, like Augustus Caesar in his day, to ground it in 
lasting principle and order, but they cannot do so because the inner 
dynamics of their power upset any confidence in the reality of such 
a principle. Those who rebel against the powerful would like to 
believe in salvation by revolution, in the perfect future that will 
negate the evil present. But their experience with revolution itself 
makes the belief vain. In what hope can man live, then, and what 
power controls the future to which man can give himself? 

This question of power and hope in history, the Conference also 
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took up. “In secular technology and revolution,” reads the Working 
Group Report on Theological Issues in Social Ethics, “man in the 
context of faith differs fundamentally from man in a nonbelieving 
context, in his understanding of the power of God to whom he is 
responsible, the human sin with which he must reckon, and the 
vision of, true humanity which he finds in Christ. He is by. this very 
token a part of the struggle in our time to achieve a responsible 
society of justice and peace among men, and to discern and realize 
relative meanings in history.”?+ This solidarity created by difference 
has two sides. On the one hand, it expresses itself in freedom from 
dependence on existing social powers and structures and in an 
understanding of the calling of the Church to be the pilgrim people 
of God, “to be a continuing challenge to the securities of this world.” 
Repentance, death to old securities, acceptance of the judgment on 
one’s sins that is expressed in the resistance and revolution of those 
who suffer from one’s prosperity and power, is, for the Christian, 
a response to God’s calling and a reflection of his work. On the 
other hand, this difference in solidarity expresses itself positively in 
“the hope of the final victory of Christ over the powers of this age.” 
Every struggle for justice and humanity stands for the Christian 
under the sign of this hope. “This transformation [of the world] is, 
of course, never a simple completion of human plans and desires. 
It always brings a new perspective and insight into human relations. 
. .. The world faces judgment and destruction in the future as well 
as progress and development. But because the Messiah who is God 
and man has risen from the death to which perverted human power 
put him, Christians are called to work to transform human society 
at every point in the hope that God will use their work for good 
whether they succeed or fail.”?° 

God’s transformation is different, of course, from man’s innova- 
tions. It has the quality of resurrection and fulfillment, of revealing 
the true meaning of what has gone before in the very process of 
negating man’s rebellion. It is usually the tragedy of revolution that, 


24 Ibid., p. 200. 
25 Ibid., p. 201. 
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crystallized around its own power and negation, it only perpetuates 
the old in its successes no less than in its failures. It was vividly 
illustrated at the Conference that an ideology and theology of revo- 
lution can be used to justify what has become a conservative status 
quo. For the Christian God’s renewal is present reality working 
toward the future. In the words of the French theologian André 
Dumas, “God brings forth the contingency of his newness precisely 
in the midst of consistent human habits. He does not preserve and 
maintain; he breaks through. He is called a living God, unlike dead 
idols or ideas, because he takes by surprise and reshapes the very 
things that idols neglect or confirm.”*° 

This renewal, which is the true meaning of revolution, also means 
forgiveness and reconciliation. Here most sharply the Christian 
differs, in his solidarity, from humanists both revolutionaries and 
technocrats. Reconciliation is utterly destructive of human con- 
tinuities, of theories of progress, of the old self and the old society, 
because it leads also to the affirmation of the adversary, the op- 
pressor, the enemy, in the purpose and hope God has for him. It is 
this style of revolutionary hope in the midst of social conflict, as its 
end and meaning, that the Conference called Christians to think out 


and live out in concrete terms. 


The Form of True Humanity 


The world faces a crisis today in its understanding of what it means 
to be human. Once this question was answered by the values of a 
social ethos upheld by a community into which a person was born, 
where he was educated, and to which he was responsible throughout 
his life. Today this kind of human community has all but dis- 
appeared. In the course of a week the modern man may participate 


in a number of different functional groups, each without any organic 


26 André Dumas, “In Quest of a New Ethic for New Societies,” unpublished 
address at the World Conference on Church and Society. 
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relation to the other: the company for which he works, the neighbor- 
hood in which he lives, the church to which he belongs, the club or 
recreation group in which he takes part—the list could continue 
indefinitely. The human community, which was once a bulwark of 
personal security and a source of individual identity, has now 
become a shifting, changing phenomenon. Man is no longer inte- 
grated as a person by the structures of the world in which he lives. 
Indeed when one of them tries to perform this function—the pa- 
ternalistic company, the political party that demands total allegiance, 
the self-sufficient family, the neighborhood which excludes strangers 
from another race or class, or the church community that exists for 
its own sake—the result is usually dehumanizing. 

There is no longer a consensus in society about the meaning and 
direction of human life. There are no longer even any doctrines of 
man which can claim universal validity. The human being who must 
find his destiny in this world is confronted with a terrifying freedom 
of choice. He cannot escape from it by shifting responsibility onto 
any other shoulders. The values of humanity, the structures of 
justice and love, the qualities of true community become tasks to 
be realized in the give-and-take of human relations rather than given 
realities on which man can depend. The question then becomes 
critical: Where does man go for models of true humanity? What 
forms of human relations offer themselves for his guidance? 

On this question the World Conference on Church and Society 
had least of all to say. A whole volume in the preparatory series and 
a whole section in the conference itself were devoted to problems of 
man and community, yet it is surprising how little new in this area 
emerged. The report of Section IV of the Conference was largely 
a chronicle of the problems of human community in relation to 
technology, organizational structures, racial conflicts, man-woman 
relations, and the generation gap. A few specific suggestions were 
made there, especially in its recommendations, on help to migrants 
and refugees, on the role of women, on the question of authority 
between the generations, and on the variety of forms which the 
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Christian community might take in order to express the varieties of 
human community emerging in a diversified society. But this is 
hardly a new vision of man in community. 

We are left by the Conference in this area with three intriguing 
but undeveloped insights. The first is the thesis developed by the 
German sociologist Dietrich von Oppen in the preparatory volume 
that the movement of society from communal forms rooted in nature 
to secularized organization rooted in human decision and power is a 
movement toward personal responsibility and freedom. Von Oppen 
suggests that this movement offers a whole new and creative field 
for human relations, for dialogue and interaction, more congenial 
to the mission and quality of the Christian community than ever 
before in history." Second is the sharply opposed conviction, lodged 
in the Conference report on Theological issues but widely expressed 
in the conference as a whole, that social conflict, especially racial 
conflict, cannot be overcome short of “costly and bitter engagement” 
in the struggle of disadvantaged groups to find their self-identity. 
“Reconciliation in this context cannot be mere sentimental harmoniz- 
ing of conflicting groups. It demands sacrifice. It demands identifica- 
tion with the oppressed. It demands determination to break down the 
unjust pattern.”°° This demand holds even when we are not granted 
a prior vision of what the reconciled pattern will be. Third is the 
moderate mediating reminder by the American ethicist James 
Gustafson of Yale that custom and ethos are ways in which the 
community expresses its wisdom through the ages about dimensions 
of human life which the rigid defenders of given structures and 
planners of revolutionary change alike forget—dimensions of per- 
sonal relations, mutual obligation, faithfulness, and love.?® 


These three points are indications, nothing more, of the direction 


27 Dietrich von Oppen, “The Era of the Personal,” Man in Community. See 
also Dietrich von Oppen, The Age of the Personal (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1969). 

28 World Conference on Church and Society: Official Report, pp. 204-205. 

29 James Gustafson, “A Theology of Christian Community?” Man in Com- 
munity. 
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in which theological work must be done to discern in the secular 
world some outline of human community and some meaning in 
human life. 

So it is also with all three of the major questions outlined above. 
In asking the question of truth, in coping with the powers of history 
with some form of hope, and in seeking out what it means to be 
human in this world which throws us together while it destroys our 
visions of unity, Christians and humanists share the same perplexity. 
This is the agenda with which the rest of this book will deal. We turn 
in the next chapter to a more careful analysis of technological human- 
ism and in the following one to the revolutionary experience. In the 
concluding two chapters we then return to the Christian Church’s 
own perplexity, its metanoza, and its conversation with both ways of 
life as a partner in their hopes and their concerns. 


-4 CHAPTER II }F- 


When the Gods Fall Silent 


THE DRAMA OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
HUMANISM 


ONE OF THE STRANDS in the event which the last chapter described 
was technological humanism. To many readers it will seem, at least 
in Robert Theobald’s moderate expression of it, like simple common 
sense properly aware of the dangers which beset it. Whether we 
articulate it clearly or not, most of us in this complex prosperous 
mechanized society are by instinct technological humanists. We 
believe that problems have answers and that appropriate human 
action can surmount any difficulty in the way of human development. 
We may not be so exuberant as Emmanuel Mesthene. We may be 
sharply aware of the dangers technology poses to our security or of 
the way in which it cuts us off from the simpler joys of life. But on 
the whole, even though much that he writes strikes us as valid 
criticism, we do not accept Jacques Ellul’s theory that technology 
as such is a deterministic power that remolds and enslaves human 
nature. We listen fascinated to warnings about the growth of mass 
society, “the lonely crowd,” “the organization man,” and control by 
“the power elite.” We have read our share of utopias in which men 
have everything except the freedom to be human. But we instinctively 
close our eyes to these predictions when we face daily life. We know 
we live in a dynamic world but, Dr. Strangelove to the contrary, we 
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do not really believe that our very knowledge can be an enemy that 
can destroy us. 

We know that history is sweeping away old patterns of life and 
society, but we tend to regard the new emerging forms as creative 
expressions of our way of life not as threats to its foundations. 
“Indeed,” wrote Charles A. Beard over a generation ago in the 
introduction to J. B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress, “the very term 
‘revolution’ is misleading in this connection for it implies that one 
order has been overturned and another substituted for it.” This, he 
said, is an episodic way of looking at change which makes order 
the norm in a way that no longer applies. Rather we have “the 
beginning of an evolution of indefinite scope, bound by no reach 
of time. . . . In dealing with the effects of technology upon social 
evolution we are not confronted by accomplished work alone, but 
also by a swiftly advancing method for subduing material things.”* 
It is modern society’s nearly instinctive faith that man is master of 
this evolution and that by working with and in it he will bring 
forth ever greater human fruits. This faith is fed from childhood by 
the history we study and the assumptions of each science we absorb. 
It seems to correspond to the way power operates in society, to the 
sense of political and social security, especially in middle-class 
America, and to its dreams and desires for itself. There are of 
course protests against this faith in literature and art and in styles 
of life that refuse to conform. But these seem only to set the central 
affirmations in sharper relief and reinforce them against a chaotic 
background. 

This confidence in evolutionary change underlies the structure of 
our world, and is known most generally as liberalism. It comes as a 


shock, therefore, that it can be challenged and rejected by whole 


1 Charles A. Beard, Introduction to J. B. Bury, The Idea of Progress (New 
York: Dover Publications, 1955), pp. xxi-xxii. Ellul agrees with this diagnosis: 
“Je pense que, au sujet du phenoméne technique, il n’existe ni ce que les 
marxistes appellent une situation objectivement revolutionnaire, ni ce que les 
liberaux appellent une révolution. . . . Je crois que tout au plus nous pouvions 
parler d’une evolution accelerée.” (Unpublished comments at World Conference 
on Church and Society, 1966.) 
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peoples who live on the same planet with us. But this shock precipi- 
tates the drama of technological humanism today. In the light of 
attack from without, we are beginning to discover that this liberal 
confidence in technological progress is not the natural expression 
of human nature in rational self-development, but rather that it is a 
specific, largely Anglo-Saxon, ideology which has developed over the 
past 200 years. It was always somewhat conscious of its ambiguity, 
and it is now breaking down not so much because of its failures as be- 
cause of the implications for man’s future of its successes. It is a form 
of self-analysis for Anglo-Saxons, including this writer, to examine this 
liberal humanist ideology more closely in its classical form, in its 
restatement under fire, and in its current self-questioning, as it deals 
with the three questions with which the previous chapter concluded. 


ENOWLCEDCGCETASTAN ETHICA DTEROBLEM 


Classical liberal humanism is well known for its confidence in the 
reliability and moral rectitude of human reason, to the exclusion of 
revelation or any other source of insight into human reality. But 
this confidence is deceptive. It is not, as the textbooks so often have 
it, derived from the Greek philosophers. The intelligibility of the 
universe for Plato and Aristotle was based on confidence in an ob- 
jective rational structure of the cosmos and all being, in which man 
may come to participate by the full development of his reason and 
the redirection of his passions. But the humanist in the Christian era 
had learned from Biblical sources to make claims for the human 
mind which were at once more modest and more pretentious. He had 
learned irrevocably that reality, whether in structures of thought or 
structures of matter, is not God. Indeed he was in rebellion against 
an effort which had dominated much of the Middle Ages, to com- 
bine God the creator with the Aristotelian understanding of nature 
and being. His piety—and he often was pious—took the form of ex- 
ploring with reverence the laws by which God rules material things. 
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But he also looked for more from human knowledge than the con- 
templation of perfection. From the New Testament witness to Christ 
he knew that perfection is dynamic, that knowledge has no finite 
limits, and that the society of men can be transformed. Against this 
background the early modern humanists raised the epistemological 
problem: How can the human mind know that its perceptions and 
categories really grasp the external world? The question of the re- 
liability and goodness of the process of knowing lay behind it. It 
was in a new way the question of God. Who would guarantee and 
fulfill the promise of a reality the human mind was beginning to 
explore? 

Many answers to the question were given. For René Descartes God 
was the guarantor of the correlation between the clear and distinct 
ideas in the human mind and their counterparts in the external 
world. God was the common source of mind and extension or body. 
For Sir Isaac Newton not only did the mechanical model of the 
gue for a divine designer, but also the functioning of 


8 
parts of nature, which the human mind cannot explain, were argu- 


universe ar 


ments for a superior mind and power. Hugo Grotius brought out 
the inherent paradox of this rationalism by claiming to develop a 
system of natural law which would be self-evidently valid etsi deus 
non daretur—also if God were not a datum—and then attributing the 
entire system to “the author of nature, God.” The eighteenth-century 
French philosophes argued heatedly whether “God,” with his conno- 
tations in traditional religion, could still be used even in a Deist 
sense by enlightened men. Diderot preferred Nature who thus speaks 
to man— 


Cast out the Gods who have usurped my power, and return to 
my laws. Return to Nature from whom you have fled; she will 
console you and dispel all those fears which now oppress you. 
Submit to Nature, to humanity, and to yourself again; and you 
will find flowers strewn all along the pathway of your life.? 


2 Denis Diderot, Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville (1771). Quoted in 
Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of the Enlightenment (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1955), p. 135. 
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But Nature herself, for Diderot and his companions, was the won- 
derful new power given to man’s understanding by Newton’s me- 
chanical picture of the universe. Faith in her was the intoxicating 
belief, set forth conventionally by John Locke and orchestrated by 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, that man in his natural state free from the 
restrictions of historical custom and arbitrary authority enters into 
fraternal associations governed by reason for his own perfection. 
Society is therefore a contract, and the individual is its basis. The 
free man, the natural man, is infinitely perfectible, and nature is his 
ally. 

The philosopher David Hume was at once the nemesis of this 
whole rationalist confidence and its reformer. To him we owe the 
basic structure of technological humanist reason as it is today. In 
three vital areas—religion, ethics, and the theory of knowledge—he 
reduced the basic faith of the humanist in God (or Nature), con- 
science, and reason to a state of complete skepticism. Contrary to 
Descartes there is no way, he maintained, whereby the necessary 
connections of ideas in our mind can be rationally shown to reflect 
the structure of the world outside. Reason can say nothing about 
existence; it can only speak of the internal consistency of thoughts. 
Man’s only connection with external reality is the sense impression, 
not the organization of it into a meaningful pattern. Reason there- 
fore is by nature incapable of apprehending the power by which the 
universe moves in any of its aspects. No comparison of ideas can 
ever prove facts in the existing world to be or not to be the case. 
The same argument applies with equal force to moral reason, and 
therefore to the supposedly self-evident principles of the natural law. 
Reason itself can describe the relation of means to ends, but it can 
never decide between right and wrong in the choice of ends. And 
finally, with regard to Deity, reason can of course conceive a pattern 
of rational intelligence such as could have organized the range of 
phenomena which the senses perceive. But these same data are sus- 
ceptible to a number of different rational organizations, leading to 
various concepts of God or of a number of gods (the polytheistic 
hypothesis) or indeed to skepticism about any overarching design. 
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“All inferences from experience, therefore, are effects of custom not 
of reasoning.”? 

The convictions that objects exist independently of our senses and 
that causal relations between them occur are beliefs, or conventions 
of the mind, necessary to organize our lives and thought. Reason is 
far less reliable than these beliefs in guiding human understanding. 
Indeed its function is to be their servant. So also in the moral life 
it is the passions that are man’s fundamental guide: the “various 
instincts, propensities, affections, emotions, and sentiments’? of the 
mind. Reason is, and should be, their slave. For these passions are 
also, in their way, conventions which guide behavior. And at the 
conclusion of Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, the 
arch-skeptic Philo, after demolishing the argument for God from 
the rational and beneficent design of the world, states, “To be a 
philosophical skeptic is, in a man of letters, the first and most essen- 
tial step towards being a sound and believing Christian.”° 

David Hume never became such a Christian. Indeed, given the 
context of the Dialogues as a whole this envoi may well be taken as 
the final teasing mockery of a cynic. But the dilemma of rationalist 
humanism is nevertheless posed in it. There is no way of knowing 
that external reality corresponds to the order of the human mind, that 
there exists any moral design out there whatever, or that reality is 
held together in any overall pattern of meaning. The only way for- 
ward is that of the positivist for whom the question of external 
reality is irrelevant so long as the reality he creates by acting upon 
his environment is satisfactory to him. But in this situation, which 
might indeed be called that of modern technology, the question of 
the responsibility of man for his fellow man would be posed, one 


would think, in a form at once desperate and unanswerable. 


3 David Hume, “Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding,” in Hume’s 
Enquiries, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (London: Oxford University Press, 1957), 
p. 43. 

4N. Kemp Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume (London: Collier-Mac- 
millan Ltd., 1949), p. 162. 

5 David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (New York: Hafner 
Publishing Co., 1948), p. 94. 
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In fact this did not happen. Hume was after all not a nihilist or a 
revolutionary but the most conservative and conventional of men. 
His skepticism was designed to protect the status quo against the 
attacks of radical standards of judgment with their bases in some 
external absolute, whether it be the will of Calvin’s God or the Rea- 
son of the Deists. He believed in the rightness and the reliability of 
the customs and conventions of the human mind and of society. He 
found in them a wisdom and a goodness that no deduction from 
rational principles could produce. He shared with his friend Adam 
Smith a belief that man is endowed with a natural sympathy, which 
enables him to feel all the passions in others no less acutely than in 
himself, and to build on this base a morality that is properly general. 
In this context sentiments of moral approval and disapproval arise. 
Here reason may play its role in elaborating the actions that a 
generalized sympathy requires. 

The Utilitarians, although they denied this belief in principle, 
tacitly affirmed it. Jeremy Bentham’s calculus of pleasures and pains 
works only on such a universalized psychology. John Stuart Mill 
found no difficulty in distinguishing between qualities of pleasures 
and in assigning higher value to the intellectual and altruistic pleas- 
ures. Skepticism in ethics, epistemology, religion, and economics is 
thus met by this implicit and conventional confidence that despite all 
logic the world is reliable and man is good. This is doubt, but it is 
not nihilism. It is empiricism in theory and rationalism in practice. 
If properly informed, human action cannot be other than judicious 
and prudential in the long run. God, when he is accepted, cannot be 
understood otherwise than as the guarantor and symbol of this 


process. 


Empirical Reason: Modern Style 


At heart this is confidence not in a structure of ultimate truth 
corresponding to the human mind, but in a method—the empirical 
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scientific method of investigating phenomena. It is faith that this 
method will bring forth objective information which will clarify the 
human and natural situation in which man lives, and that this clari- 
fication will work to man’s public and private benefit. Two promi- 
nent Englishmen—the philosopher Karl Popper and the economist 
Denys Munby—illustrate its modern expression. 

“Reason,” writes Karl Popper, “like science, grows by way of 
mutual criticism; the only possible way of ‘planning’ its growth is to 
develop those institutions that safeguard the freedom of this criti- 
cism, that is to say, freedom of thought.” In these words Popper is 
polemicising against old colleagues of the German emigration, the 
sociologists of knowledge, and most especially against their prede- 
cessors Hegel and Marx. These men, starting from the skepticism 
about knowledge in Hume and Kant, followed quite a different line 
from Hume and came to the conclusion that human thought arises 
from a particular social situation and is an integral part of human 
self-assertion in that situation. Popper, however, would have none of 
this. Of all the German intellectuals who found refuge from Hitler 
in Britain and America he was the most thoroughly converted to a 
British empiricist tradition. His defense against the knowledge-so- 
ciologists’ attack on the reliability of the rational empirical enterprise 
is counter-attack. To admit that man’s apprehension of truth is a 
reflection of his struggle in society is for Popper to surrender to the 
tyranny of those who claim to explain the power and direction of 
history to us. To say that ideology is inevitable as such a reflection 
is to distort the relations between man and man into patterns which 
serve the interest of some men against others, and to leave the vic- 
tims no court of appeal. 

The only alternative, Popper maintains, is faith in reason as a 
method. It is a method whereby men may correct each other and a 
relatively greater degree of truth and goodness may emerge from the 
interaction of the private biases of individuals. This faith is not a 
relation to any absolute, but simply confidence in a tool of under- 
standing and communication which promises to preserve a relative 


openness of politics, society and human life. He writes: 
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True rationalism is the awareness of one’s limitations, the intel- 
lectual modesty of those who know how often they err, and how 
much they depend on others even for this knowledge. It is the 
realization that we must not expect too much from reason; that 
argument rarely settles a question, although it is the only means 
for learning—not to see clearly but to see more clearly than be- 
fore.® 


This rational method has certain moral consequences. Because it 
consists in the statement of hypotheses which are subject to correc- 
tion by others in the experiment of common living, it is inherently 
interpersonal. It recognizes that each man’s position is relative to 
that of other men and that the truth is beyond us all. It leads to an 
adjustment of life with life and of tradition with tradition. It calls 
for a social-engineering, piece-meal experimental approach to the 
solution of social problems, without relying on general theories of 
society. It tends toward equality in society by questioning the func- 
tionality of all structures of inequality. 

Popper therefore commends this form of reason because it is in 
the long run more humane and more moral than theories of knowl- 
edge which are rooted in the nonrational sides of man. But he does 
not claim that rational empiricism compels morality. Like Hume, he 
recognizes that the moral choice of an action, once reason has 
pointed out its consequences, is a matter for conscience that runs 
deeper than reason. Nor does he claim that the world is objectively 
rational and that its structure corresponds to the method he com- 
mends. He maintains only that “there is a common medium of com- 
munication, a common language of reason” which relates men to 
one another, and he calls his fellow men to the task of subjecting 
the world to its terms. 


The “world” is not rational, but it is the task of science to 
rationalize it. “Society” is not rational, but it is the task of the 
social engineer to rationalize it. . . . Ordinary language is not 


6 Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, Vol. II (London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), p. 227. 
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rational, but it is our task to rationalize it, or at least to keep up 
its standards of clarity. The attitude here characterized could be 
described as pragmatic rationalism. . . . An uncritical rationalism 
may argue that the world is rational and that the task of science 
is to discover this rationality, while an irrationalist may insist 
that the world, being fundamentally irrational, should be experi- 
enced and exhausted by our emotions and passions (or by our 
intellectual intuition) rather than by scientific methods. As op- 
posed to this, pragmatic rationalism may recognize that the world 
is not rational, but demand that we submit or subject it to reason 


as far as possible.’ 


There is a verbal difference between this faith and that of David 
Hume, but not a real one. What Hume called custom and convention 
or belief, Popper includes in the “pragmatic” qualification of his 
reason. What Hume called sympathy, Popper translates as the funda- 
mental decision of conscience, and Hume’s passions are part of the 
substance of Popper’s concept of what it means to be rationally hu- 
mane. What unites them is the basic faith that the empirical method 
against the background of this human nature with its social extensions 
is the way to what truth and goodness man may realize. 

The second witness, the economist Denys Munby of Oxford, is 
chosen for two reasons. He is an active churchman who has given 
some theological reflection to the field of economics and much 
leadership to World Council of Churches work on Church and 
society problems. But he is also one of the few in his profession who 
has examined critically the principles on which his science rests. 
“First,” writes Munby, “economics is an empirical science, a study 
of the way in which human beings in fact behave. Secondly, it is a 
study of the implications of human choice in fields coming under the 
measuring rod of money.”® Economics, then, is defined by the instru- 
ment of measurement which it uses. It is the study of certain factors 
in human behavior and of human behavior from a certain perspec- 

T [bid., p. 357 (Popper’s italics). 


8 Denys Munby, Christianity and Economic Problems (London: SCM Press, 
1951), p. 42. 
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tive. This perspective is not all-embracing. The economic factor may 
not be the determining one in any given situation. But given the fact 
that the goods and services of this world are not totally abundant, it 
plays a role which must be studied and described. 

By the very fact that he can neither describe man simply as an 
economic animal nor treat the movements of goods and money as 
abstractions in themselves, the economist is in a difficult position at 
the beginning of his work. He must make psychological assumptions 
about the behavior of persons who make choices in money terms, 
which may. prove valid for one society and one age but not for 
another. He is inevitably a rationalist, at least to the extent implied 
by Professor Popper, in that he seeks to find consistent models of 
economic behavior that can be expressed in mathematical terms. But 
these betray him the moment he puts his trust in them as objective 
truth. Munby writes, 


The ideal economist is a man trained to analyze processes of 
human behavior in the mass with very accurate and refined tools, 
and to follow out close and difficult chains of accurate reasoning; 
he is also a man who has the gift of judging a practical situation 
which may be extremely complex, and giving exactly the right 
importance to the various forces at work in it, often on the basis 
of totally inadequate data; and finally he should possess the prac- 
tical sense to know which possible solutions can be recommended 
and which are, from the practical point of view, irrelevant.? 


Economics is, in other words, at one and the same time a science, 
with its empirical data and its theoretical models, and an art, the art 
of discerning the needs and forces of the human social situation in 
all their variety, and prescribing the practical remedies for these 
needs. How then is the scientific way of knowing related to the art 
of practical insight? Munby suggests the analogy of the relation be- 
tween the science of medicine and the art of the general practitioner. 
But the analogy is less helpful than it seems on the surface. The 
medical scientist is objective to diseased tissue he examines. His 


9 Ibid., p. 48. 
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theories and methods are not affected by its influence on him, even 
if he is sick with the disease in question. The general practitioner 
may have a close personal understanding of the persons he treats— 
the analogy with a pastor suggests itself—but he can only help 
insofar as he is prescribing for another, not for himself. But the 
economist is part of the society which he analyzes and for which he 
prescribes. His basic structure of scientific inference is based on 
assumptions and values suggested in that society and not necessarily 
valid in another. His treatment of the ills of that society and his 
prescriptions for its health are self-treatment. 

Munby faces this issue on three levels. On the first he is a 
chastened liberal who espouses a secular society which “explicitly 
refuses to commit itself as a whole to any particular view of the 
nature of the universe and the place of man in it, 1? which is not 
homogeneous in culture and is tolerant of many differences, but 
which is held together by the pursuit of some common aims in the 
sphere of economic justice and prosperity. In such a society he 
suggests we may be empirical, as the Utilitarians were, by finding out 
what goals people set for themselves, their concrete needs and de- 
sires, and so determine economic choices by reference to these facts. 

This is straight liberal humanism. It is faith in reason modified 
by adding the rationality of human sensitivity to that of scientific 
method. For Munby, as for most economists in the western world, 
the problem of ideological distortion of the human consciousness 
exists only as a provisional problem which human insight can over- 
come by the power of an open pragmatic methodology.'! This, it 
should be noted, is not at all inconsistent with an appreciation of 
Marx as a social reformer and economist, or with a socialist convic- 
tion about society. But Munby recognizes also, because he is a Chris- 
tian, that such a humanism needs a deeper foundation than the 
pragmatic discernment of human behavior. Like Robert Theobald he 
is convinced of the necessity for a moral foundation and power up- 


10 Denys Munby, The Idea of a Secular Society (London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959), p. 14. 
11 Christianity and Economic Problems, p. 83. 
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holding true reason in economics. But for him, unlike Theobald, this 
moral foundation is given in the order of God’s creation. It is a form 
of the natural law. 


Grace perfects nature. But the nature, which is only seen in its 
perfection when the grace of God has operated on man, can still 
be dimly seen in distortion in men around us. Thus it comes about, 
for example, that the Christian view of marriage, though it only 
makes complete sense in the Christian framework, is one that many 
other men of good will throughout the world accept as the normal 
human standard. The secular humanist and the Christian will often 
in fact agree as to the pattern of human nature, and the nature of 
the truly human, in all the various relationships of human society. 
If it were not so, it would be far less possible than in fact it is 
for Christians and non-Christians to work together in the world 
as they do, and always have done, in the day to day concerns of 
life, and in the political, social and economic realm. !? 


It is the pattern of human life as God has given it to us, then, 
that is discovered—to be sure in a form distorted by sin—in the 
empirical method of the social sciences. Revelation enlightens reason 
and operates through it. This point of view borrows from the tradi- 
tional Thomist Catholic view of the continuity of reason with revela- 
tion, of economics with theology, but with a significant difference: 
The authority of the Church no longer determines, as a court of last 
resort, the manner of this continuity and hence what is rationally 
moral in specific controversial cases; its place is taken by the gen- 
eral moral sense of secular society itself. 

But Munby, as an empiricist and as a Christian, also probes a 
third level which calls the first two into question. It is, he says, by 
grace, the grace of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, that 
we are enabled to be truly rational about man and his destiny. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper is death to self—the economic self 
of a society as well as the personal self of pride and greed. It is not, 


therefore, surprising that economists, operating on humanist assump- 


12 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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tions which ignore this dimension, in the relatively prosperous indus- 
trialized western world, have each distorted reality in their spheres of 
investigation by inadequate premises—individualism (Alfred Mar- 
shall), rationalism (the socialism of Barbara Wootton and in direct 
conflict the free enterprise of Frederick Hayek), mathematical model 
theory, or Marxism. Our western economics, he suggests, fails to pre- 
dict and prescribe for much of the “third world” because our pre- 
suppositions about economic man have overwhelmed us to the point 
where we cannot understand a society where men might make choices 


on other bases. 


Economists are continually amazed at the folly of the economic 
decisions people make. But the folly is really that of such econo- 
mists, because there is no reason why people should prefer bread 
and butter, when what they really want is to govern themselves 
(even if it makes them poorer), or to enjoy the luxury of na- 
tionalistic fervor or exotic religions (even when these do not 
appear to make men healthier, wealthier, or wiser). It is human 
thus to behave, and there is no reason to suppose that men will 
ever take the rational economic decisions that economists might 
think best for them. From this I deduce that the lust for power 
and the pretensions of the human spirit are far more important 


dangers to human beings than the lure of riches.!* 


It is suggested here that a kind of repentance is required in the 
science of economics as practiced in the framework of the indus- 
trially developed world, in order that it may perceive reality from 
the perspective of those outside our frame of reference. “Our whole 
western world lives under the condemnation of Dives. In our com- 
fort and relative freedom from pain we often find it hard to realize 
the significance of the crucifixion.”!4 This crucifixion implies for 
Munby a practice of economic empiricism that is continually aware 

13 Denys Munby. From a mimeographed copy of a presentation at the 
World Council of Churches Conference on Problems of Rapid Social Change, 
Thessalonike, Greece, 1959. 


14 Denys Munby, God and the Rich Society (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961), p. 190. 
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of how the biased perspectives of wealthy and industrial nations 
must be corrected by the judgment of God expressed directly and 
through the opposition of others. The hope that we may have for 
society is not for our achievements and plans but for the way in 
which “the twentieth-century world of electronic computers, automa- 
tion, aeroplanes, and atomic energy, the world of cities, factories, 
blocks of flats, and motor cars, all this world has been, potentially 
taken up to God in the resurrection of the body of the man, Jesus 
Christ, who in himself alone comprehended all the hopes of Israel 
and all the covenants of God.”!° 

The net result of this whole combination of economics with the- 
ology is a paradox. The basic liberal humanist assumptions of the 
science of economics remain. Existing rational economic systems are 
questioned for their biases but never in a way that would take 
seriously the basically self-interested and distorted character of all 
economic rationality. But into this rationalism come the themes of 
man’s sinfulness, of his participation in the death and resurrection 
of Christ, of truth known only by forgiveness of injustice, and of 
hope only beyond sacrifice. What methodology for the science of 
economics would this imply if it were taken seriously? How can 
economic truth be helpfully known in this context, when the revolu- 
tionary third world rejects the economic expertise that the industrial- 
ized peoples have to offer, in a kind of secular witness to Christian 
insight? The final secularization of technical knowledge—the break- 
down of faith in the objectivity of the structure of truth apprehended 
by the scientific reason—is a crisis the depth of which Munby grasps 


with his theological, but not with his economic concepts. 


Secularization: The Example of Physics 


Secularization, as we defined it in Chapter I, is both the trend and 
the nemesis of liberal humanist faith. It is not only a movement 


away from the religious foundation which once undergirded human 


15 Ibid. 
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thought, but also from any total world-view or metaphysical system 
which has hitherto given security and direction to man. It is the 
process whereby men and societies have lost the sense of living in a 
totally coherent world whose basic elements can be grasped either 
by the sovereign human reason or by religious beliefs and practices. 

Of this process the science of physics provides the most vivid 
example. For centuries physics was regarded by the popular mind 
as a part of the humanist world-view, or at best of a Deist one. Its 
philosophy was mechanism. Its picture of reality was a mechanical, 
determined universe of which a model could be made, at least in 
each of its various parts. The way to reliable knowledge about it 
and control over it was empirical, controlled experimentation leading 
to laws which themselves became mechanical models. Unifying the 
whole was the assumption of an order which a universal intelligence 
—potentially the intelligence of the collective scientific mind—could 
embrace in one formula in all its movements—past, present, and 
future—from an absolutely objective position. This hypothetical order 
and intelligence—the “demon” of the French nineteenth-century 
physicist Laplace—is reason enough why scientists of his century 
could join in his reply to the Emperor Napoleon who asked him 
where God was in his system: “Je n’ai pas besoin de cette hypothèse.” 

This picture of physical reality still persists in the popular mind, 
but it has been blasted long since in the laboratory. Experiments 
such as those dealing with the quantum and wave theories of light 
raise questions about the objectivity of knowledge. The experimenter 
can no longer extract himself from the process he is investigating, 
and the conditions of his experiment themselves affect his phenomena. 
The model has been replaced by the mathematical equation which 
cannot be pictured but which is useful in controlling and relating 
the phenomena studied. 

“The goal of research,” writes the Nobel physicist Werner Heisen- 
berg, “is no longer to know the atom and its movements ‘in them- 
selves,’ apart from our experimental statement of the question; rather 
we stand from the beginning in the midst of an encounter between 


nature and man of which natural science is only a part. So the usual 
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divisions of the world into subject and object, inner and outer world, 


body and soul, no longer quite fit and lead to difficulties.’’!® 


Where then is the physical object? How far is all that is being 
discovered in nuclear research the truth about external reality, and 
how far the conventions of ingenious human minds to enable them 
to harness the power of “nature” to be used for human ends? How 
far is nature a mirror in which man sees his own character with all 
its capacity for good and for destruction, enlarged to the proportions 
of automated cities and thermonuclear bombs? The threat to the 
science of physics today is the nihilistic implication of the power 
which its success has released into the hands of men. Carl Friedrich 
von Weizsäcker, nuclear physicist, philosopher, and Germany’s lead- 
ing futurologist, puts the matter in an eloquent summary : 


Christianity made the infinite and unconditioned the goal of our 
striving. The secularized man of modern times has continued to 
strive in this direction and has simply sought the fulfillment of his 
urge on another plane. It is therefore the essence of his relation 
to nature that he transcends the limits and conditions of his 
existence, which originates in nature. He presses on, to put it in 
ancient terms, into a realm where there are no gods, or whose 
gods are strange to us. He thus acquires a knowledge and a power 
which would have seemed to all earlier times no less improper 
than impossible. Knowledge and power were our gods, and they 
bore the halo of the infinite and the unconditioned. 

Today we begin to discover that we can in truth achieve, not 
the unconditioned, but an insight into the conditions of our knowl- 
edge and our power. We wanted to press on behind appearances to 
the things themselves, in order to know them and to possess them; 
now it appears that precisely beyond our natural perceptual world 
the very concept of thing can be defined only in relation to the 
man to whom it appears or who himself makes it. Knowledge of 


16 Howe, “Secularization in the Physical Sciences,” in The Meaning of the 
Secular, a report of the Consultation for University Teachers, Ecumenical In- 
stitute, Bossey (Céligny, Switzerland, September 1959), Appendix II, p. 60. 
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nature and power over nature are in their essence finite. This they 
are, not like a limited power which could expand further and 
further in an unlimited space, but their limits lie at the place 
where they must themselves first produce that with which they 
are concerned. The symbols which suggested their infinity had to 
crash, because they themselves were dreams and not real knowl- 


17 
edge or real power. 


This is a description based on experience in the realm of physics. 
But it is equally true of economics and sociology, where sweeping, 
integrative theories, which once described the whole movement of 
society toward progress or revolution, have been replaced by a variety 
of functional, often statistical, models whose relation to the social 
object as such is questionable but whose tactical value for the powers 
which commissioned the research is all too clear.!® It is yet more true 
of politics. At the end of World War II the great systems were still 
able to bid against one another for the task of rebuilding the world, 
but now they have all lost their power to convince even the people 
under their influence of the power and truth of their basic ideas. 
Doubt about a coherent external reality, a meaningful world, has 
eroded not only religions, but natural and social sciences, political 
parties, national loyalties, class solidarity, and countless other sys- 
tems of meaning as well. 

This in itself could be a healthy reaction, a return to concrete 
human realities from the abstractions which have bedevilled them. 
But beneath it lies a crisis, the crisis of being itself. Secularization is 
the process whereby men and societies have learned more sharply 
than ever before the relativity of human knowledge and ethics to the 

17 Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker, The World View of Physics (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), pp. 177-178. 

18For example The New York Times reported recently that officials in 
Vietnam are questioning the usefulness of land reform as a means of under- 
mining Vietcong influence on the basis of a Rand Corporation report of a study 
of Vietnam in the 1930’s. This report demonstrated that the incidence of 
political unrest and rebellion was lowest in those areas where land ownership 
was most centralized and tenancy was greatest. The study was commissioned 


by the United States Government and the relation of land reform to the wel- 
fare and will of the peasants was not an object of inquiry. 
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standpoint of the knower, the conditions of his investigation, or the 
character of his existence. Physics provides the most dramatic illus- 
tration—while its ontology becomes ever more problematic, its func- 
tionality increases every day. Its relation to a structure of reality 
dissolves into contradictions and formulae; the power it releases into 
human hands grows frighteningly with each new escalation of nuclear 
weapons capacity. 

But it is the same with social existence. Ancient structures of the 
common life, cultural, economic, political, and familial, often rooted 
in a profound and ageless sense of relation to Divinity, suddenly lose 
their power to give security and meaning to human community. 
When industry moves in, trade moves more rapidly, and persons are 
forced to work, often alone, with those of other cultures. And so the 
ontological question loses its relevance also in the social sphere, and 
the question of function takes its place. Nature and society alike 
become, in the words of the German Catholic philosopher Romano 
Guardino, “a complex interaction of relations and functions which 
can only be grasped by mathematical symbols, and which are based 
on something which can no longer be given a name.”!® Secularization 
is the experience—the critical experience—of losing contact with 
being, of no longer being able to grasp the structure of reality as 
it is in itself, while at the same time being caught up in a changing 
network of relations and functions wherein lies greater power for 
good and evil than was dreamed of by our ancestors. 

“Must we rest content with this?” asks von Weizsäcker. “Does 
the world mean nothing? Is only that man happy—if such a one 
there be—who can forever evade the question of the meaning and 
the right with which he uses his knowledge and his power? Does 
nothing remain for the others who have run through the movement 
of modern times but that in addition to the two ancient aspects of the 
world: suffering and guilt, meaninglessness has entered as a third?” 

Having posed the question in his terms it might be well to con- 
clude this point by recording, for Christians to hear, his answer: 


19 Romano Guardini, Das Ende der Neuzeit (Leipzig: St. Benno Verlag, 
1956), p. 77. 
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I do not believe it. I do believe, however, that we must first see 
the abyss, must bear the emptiness. But I believe that this empti- 
ness means, not the end, but the demand for a decision. Does God 
no longer speak to us? Our substitute symbolism has broken down 
not because it was symbolism but because it was a substitute. But 
the silence which has taken its place is eloquent enough, for it 
puts before us our real situation. We must in fact know only 
whether we want to hear God at all—not where we wish to hear 
him, but where he really speaks to us. 


HISTORY AS PROGRESS AND QUES TION 


Technological humanism believes, even today, in some form of his- 
torical progress. Without this axiom it collapses, as indeed Jacques 
Ellul sees it about to do. Dynamism penetrates its core, and this 
distinguishes it as liberalism from all conservative views of the world, 
but the dynamism is within the system itself and change is continuous 
with existing order. It is, in the picture of modern research, drawn 
by Emmanuel Mesthene, planned change, directed by free human 
beings toward their own greater achievements. Revolutions, in the 
faith of Charles Beard and the hope of Robert Theobald, are subordi- 
nate to evolution wherein the present form of society transforms 


itself toward man’s greater good. 


Ontocracy and Biblical Covenant 


Once again this is a perspective which claims the heritage of Ancient 
Greek philosophy, but which is in fact rooted in the Hebrew people’s 
response to what they believed to be God’s covenant promise, and in 
the Christian Church’s anticipation of the coming of the kingdom of 
God. The tension between this Greek claim and this Hebrew-Christian 
reality is the essence of its ambiguity today. 
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Aristotle allowed for a certain innate direction and goal of nature 
and of human existence. Rejecting Plato’s suggestion that the physical 
world and the life of man lack reality or truth insofar as they lack 
the perfection of the eternal forms, he put emphasis on the motion 
of all things toward the full development of that which is potential 
in them. This ¢elos or goal is their final ideal form, the fulfilled self- 
expression of a perfected being, active but without suffering. But 
this concept of development was not historical; it was held strictly 
within an ontological framework. Perfection could allow for no mo- 
tion except circular patterns which do not move outward. The center 
and cause of the whole universe is the Unmoved Mover, in the con- 
templation of whose perfection the highest wisdom consists. 

We have in Aristotle a highly sophisticated example of what 
A. Th. van Leeuwen has called the “ontocratic” pattern of thought 
and society: the rule (kratos) of a structure of being (to on) which 
integrates heaven and earth, God and man, in one cosmic and politi- 
cal whole. Human beings find the meaning of their lives in their 
roles as part of this rational or sacred system.? It is a well-nigh 
universal pattern in the ancient world, though different ontocracies 
clashed with one another at times. It is the essence of the special, 
mythological histories to which the previous chapter referred. It 
undergirds many of the religious nationalisms of today’s world. In 
its context history as such does not emerge. 

Ontocracy, especially in its sophisticated Greek forms, has been 
a constant temptation to Christendom and to the forms of humanism 
which have arisen within it of which the technological faith we are 
considering is one. It invites man to escape the dangers and chal- 
lenges of historical existence into an absolute structure. But it can- 
not any longer dominate humanity as in classical times, because the 
Biblical history of the covenant relation between man and God works 
in two ways to break down every ontocratic system. First, God’s 
action strips away every mythological explanation, every sacred 
structure, every religious ceremony, and every philosophical idea by 


20 See A. Th. van Leeuwen, Christianity in World History (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1966), especially Chapter IV. 
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which man seeks to secure the stability of his cosmos by his own 
efforts. Man is left in this history with no guarantees except the 
promise of God himself, to be worked out in a future of calling and 
response. Man’s Tower of Babel must be destroyed. Abram must 
leave Haran. Moses and the Hebrews must go out into the desert. 
Jesus’ disciples must lose their lives for his sake and the Gospel’s— 
all in order to lay hold of the promise of the future on which man’s 
very existence depends. Second, the victory of Christ over the powers 
both of physical and of human nature brings an unbounded and 
open-ended promise for the future of mankind. 

This is the stuff of history. It is the source of the concept of hope 
and of the power which does not fear to upset existing order to make 
things new. It is not a structure of being, but a living relation that 
gives life meaning and direction. It is not the eternal, but the future, 
toward which life moves. “Posterity is for the Philosopher, what the 
other world is for the religious man,” wrote Diderot in the eighteenth 
century.”! He expressed not, as he thought, historical humanism against 
the Christian faith, but a Biblically influenced historicism against 


the two-world religious ontocracy of the Church in his time. 


The Perils of Posterity 


Placed in this history then, modern liberal humanists have continued 
to make their own the questions which have been central to man- 
kind since the coming of Christ: What is the prospect of man’s 
struggle with the powers of evil in himself and in the world? Toward 
what future does he live and how does that future transform his 
present? The inner contradiction of humanism has been its effort to 
answer these questions by reference to laws of development inherent 
in nature and events themselves, a structure which will after all 
domesticate change and remove the risk involved in the relation of 


21 Denis Diderot, quoted in Carl Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth- 
Century Philosophers (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1942), 
p. 150. 
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faith. In Voltaire’s Essay on Manners it was human reason which 
provided the eternal reality. History was the process whereby reason 
gradually establishes its supremacy over custom and prejudice and 
brings human nature to pure expression. This is not at all incon- 
sistent in his mind with calling history also “a collection of crimes, 
follies and misfortunes.” The past had indeed been like that, but it 
was to be studied in the light of the rational present for the edifica- 
tion and perfection of man in the future. The French philosophers of 
the Enlightenment welcomed revolutionary change because they saw 
in it the well-nigh eschatological emergence of the true humanity 
which prejudice, superstition and arbitrary authority had held in 
check. In the words of the historian Carl Becker, commenting on 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire: 


The triumph of barbarism and religion! The words fittingly call 
up the past as imagined by the philosophical century. It was as if 
mankind, betrayed by barbarism and religion, had been expelled 
from nature’s Garden of Eden. The Christian Middle Ages were 
the unhappy times after the fall and expulsion, the unfruitful, 
probationary centuries when mankind, corrupted and degraded by 
error, wandered blindly under the yoke of oppression. But man- 
kind has at last emerged, or is emerging, from the dark wilderness 
of the past into the bright, ordered world of the eighteenth cen- 
tury... . But the future, what of that? Since the present is so 
much better than the past, will not the future be much better than 
the present? To the future the Philosophers therefore look, as to 


a promised land, a new millennium.?” 


It is a matter of history that this ideology could not contain the 
revolution it had itself promoted. Its own believers instituted the 
Reign of Terror. Some of its fondest ideas—Rousseau’s general will, 
for example, or Helvetius’ view that character would be created by 
education—turned out to have demonic implications for the crushing 
of human freedom which dismayed their believers. The French Revo- 


lution became a “torrent révolutionnaire” which moved with a force 


22 Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers, p. 118. 
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of its own, sweeping actors and victims with it. History became a 
problem in itself, no longer simply the expression of a rationalist 
confidence. In the words of Hannah Arendt— 


The point of the matter is that all those who throughout the 
nineteenth century and deep into the twentieth followed in the 
footsteps of the French Revolution, saw themselves not merely as 
successors of the men of the French Revolution but as agents of 
history and historical necessity, with the obvious and yet paradoxi- 
cal result that instead of freedom necessity became the chief cate- 
gory of political and revolutionary thought.”* 


The philosophy of history then—the discernment of a meaningful 
pattern, a law, of historical necessity—became the preoccupation of 
nineteenth-century humanists. Hegel indicates one direction which this 
development took. His massive tour de force put together a philosophy 
of being and of history, of reason, fact and value, after the philosophy 
of David Hume and the events of the French Revolution would seem 
to have separated them forever. It was he who explained the forces 
of historical necessity in such a way that they were made to con- 
tribute after all to the good of the whole of society, just as the human 
spirit was shown its relation to the World Spirit even in the midst of 
its apparent alienation. 

Hegel did this, however, at the cost of one basic step beyond the 
faith of liberal humanism altogether: He abandoned the very concept 
of a structure of being which overarches and relativizes conflict and 
change. Man for him can know truth and goodness only as part of his 
struggle to realize himself against natural and human obstacles, as 
often as not against the ideas of truth and goodness in his opponents. 
“Spiritualization”—the conquest of every object and its absorption 
into the self-—is the destiny of men and nations. Only through vic- 
tory in this conflict does the World Spirit, or God, realize himself 
in human spirits and overcome the alienation between them. The 
owl of Minerva, in Hegel’s famous proverb, takes its flight at dusk. 


23 Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1963), p. 46. 
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Only in looking back upon the struggle of his day, does man become 
wise in the ways of God and see the Divine pattern of history clearly. 

From Hegel to Marx in the philosophy of history seems like the 
distance from pole to pole, since one was the archconservative, the 
other the archrevolutionary of his century, but it is really only a 
shift of stance. Both men believe that reason is the faculty that grasps 
“den Gang der Sache selbst” (the way of the thing itself), and acts 
appropriately within it. Though Marx may find himself at the moment 
of extreme alienation and Hegel at the moment of synthesis, both 
men acknowledge that history moves from one to the other and that 
self-realization through conflict is its law. In denying any structure 
to human development save this dialectic, Hegel became the first 
philosopher of revolutionary humanism and Marx drew out his 
implications better than he himself. 


Liberalism 


The liberal humanists went another way. Since it was no longer 
possible to believe that history is the emergence of the harmonious 
rational fraternity of free men, perhaps some science could be found 
which would demonstrate how the dark powers and principalities 
which work within it nevertheless contribute, whatever their natural 
intentions, to the orderly development and welfare of man. The 
past century is studded with such efforts which cannot be recounted 
here in their varied detail. But two characteristics of these efforts 
are important for the present state of this humanism. 

First, the liberals of the past century believed that the progress of 
mankind is assured by the free competition of individuals each 
pursuing their happiness. Although Adam Smith developed his eco- 
nomic theory on this premise in the eighteenth century, its general 
statement came only with Social Darwinism. As Herbert Spencer pre- 
sents it the argument is circular. “All evil results from the nonadapta- 


tion of constitution to conditions.” Therefore “evil tends perpetually to 
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disappear. . . . Nonadaptation of an organism to its conditions is 
ever being rectified; and modification of one or both continues until 
the adaptation is complete. Whatever possesses vitality, from the cell 
to man himself, obeys this law.”** 

Adaptation to environment is active, the result of what the Ameri- 
can sociologist William Graham Sumner called “antagonistic co- 
operation.” An organism tends to differentiate its activities, to become 
more complex and at the same time more social. In doing this it 
conflicts with aad adapts to others. Those who fail in this process 
of self-assertion and adaptation are eliminated and the fittest survive. 
The process begun on the biological level continues on the social. 
The end-product will be a society in which each man’s greatest 
pleasure will be in complete harmony with that of others and the 
whole will be a kind of superorganism adapted in all its parts. But 
this end can only be achieved by each man struggling for his own 
survival, asserting his own power and desire, and learning in the 
competition of life how he must adjust to others. This process will 
produce social structures, but their creation must be influenced as 
little as possible by arbitrary determinants such as the state or by 
harmful moral considerations such as charity toward the weak. The 
future health of society has precedence over the fate of individuals; 
therefore, paradoxically, social planning can only be harmful to 
social progress. 

Second, in the same movements and often in the same person 
the sharply contradictory belief was expressed that human progress 
results from pursuing an ideal of cooperation and love, based on the 
natural community instincts of man expanded by the imagination of 
his spirit. A latter-day evolutionist, Lewis Mumford, puts the chal- 
lenge of this faith in eloquent words whose context is World 
War II: “The theme for the new period will be neither arms and 
the man nor machines and the man: its theme will be the resurgence 
of life, the displacement of the mechanical by the organic, and the 
reestablishment of the person as the ultimate term of all human 


24 Herbert Spencer, Social Statics (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1903), p. 28. 
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effort. Cultivation, cooperation, symbiosis: these are the watchwords 
of the new world-enveloping culture.”*° 

Man, Mumford believes, is a self-transcending animal of adven- 
turous curiosity but the patterns of his development are cooperative 
ones. He is shaped by them as a person who then in his freedom 
goes beyond them and contributes to the community. He is a con- 
stantly unsatisfied animal seeking self-transformation and renewal 
of society toward higher levels of achievement. He is constantly 
threatened by the temptation to fall back into lower securities and 
pleasures, to defend his limited spheres against the community. His 
self-development is free choice and self-destruction is a possibility. 
Yet Mumford traces a long history of human progress which gives 
him hope that man despite setbacks and failures may yet conquer 
his latest danger—the idolization of the machine. 

Mumford’s theme has been echoed and foreshadowed in much 
liberal humanist writing, perhaps most eloquently of all in the Chris- 
tian expression of the Social Gospel. For Washington Gladden, George 
Herron, and Walter Rauschenbusch the ideal which inspires man- 
kind is the way of Jesus, and their hope lay in the achievement of 
the kingdom of God on earth. The content which Rauschenbusch 
gave to the kingdom, “the energy of God realizing itself in human 
life,”26 was the forms of democratic cooperative society, public 
ownership of industry and natural resources, the rights of organized 
labor, the right to a job and personal property for all men, and the 
replacement of the profit motive by the motive of service. 


Depression and Reinhold Niebuhr 


Both of these themes have entered into the technological humanism 
of today, but not without a fundamental challenge and restatement. 


25 Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1944), p. 399. 

26 Walter Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1945), p. 141. 
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Between them and our time lie the shattering experience of Great 
Depression and the searching critique of Reinhold Niebuhr, whose 
theology and social prophecy were forged in its fires. By sharp social 
analysis and by theological insight Niebuhr altogether denied the 
theory of continuous social progress toward ever higher levels of 
humanity. There is no pattern in history’s movements which assures 
the redemption of mankind from its sins and follies. History may 
bring forth partial meanings and justify occasional hopes, but it is 
not meaningful as a whole from the perspective of man’s own power 


and reason. In Niebuhr’s words, 


The processes of historical justice are . . . not exact enough to 
warrant the simple confidence in the moral character of history 
which both secular and religious theories frequently ascribe to it. 
Moral judgments are executed in history; but never with precision. 
The same governments which are the source of justice on one 
level of life may, by the unscrupulous use of their power, become 
the cause of injustice. . . . In short, every execution of moral 
judgments in history is inexact because of its necessary relation 


to the morally irrelevant fact of power.” 


A basic human fact of history, in Niebuhr’s view, is the will to 
power which characterizes persons and groups. It stems from the 
very capacity of man for freedom and self-transcendence. This 
power is not unrelated to justice and to the mutual affirmation of 
group with group, but the relation is ambiguous. Man uses his power 
not only to secure the supremacy of his group and to dominate others, 
but also to erect elaborate rationalizations of his dominance in 
terms which appeal to universal principles of justice and freedom. 
This is what happened to liberal humanism. It pretended to be a 
philosophy of human self-development toward ever higher goals, and 
toward a society of total harmony. It was in fact the self-expression 
of rising commercial and industrial classes and a definition of their 


interests in universal terms. It made the man of this class the judge 


27 Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1949), p. 129. 
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of his own world and explained away “the embarrassing suspicion 
that man himself is the author of the historical evils that beset him. 
The whole structure of the modern interpretation of life and history 
was, in short, a very clever contrivance of human pride to obscure 
the weakness and the insecurity of man; of the human conscience to 
hide the sin into which men fall through their efforts to override their 
weakness and insecurity; and of human sloth to evade responsi- 
bility.”?8 

Liberalism is therefore an error compounded by perversity. Its 
error is utopianism—‘the creed of those who . . . expect perfection 
to emerge out of the ongoing process of history.”?? Its perversity lies 
in exalting its own reason and morality, its own systems of eco- 
nomic and political power, to absolute truth and goodness, on the 
basis of which it condemns the efforts of the exploited and the 
powerless to achieve their rights. Sober realism about history comes 
only when these illusions are dispelled; and they can be dispelled 
only when the reason, conscience, and social system of the comfort- 
able and established are threatened and coerced by power from 
outside. The balance of power is therefore the basis of social order 
and justice. Reason may aid in the process of developing structures 
of mutual affirmation between groups to the advantage of all, but it 
also hinders by exalting the interest of one group to universality. 
Conscience also can be appealed to to see the interest of others as 
a claim on oneself, but conscience also can justify an iniquitous status 
quo if it is not forced to become more sensitive by rude confrontation 
with another power. 

History is the ongoing interaction between power, reason, and 
conscience by which warring mankind is coerced into a tolerable 
harmony. This harmony is then set under the judgment of higher 
forms of mutuality which render it creative. It is the story of the 
breakdown of such just order, because of the pretensions and selfish- 


ness of the powerful which result in its overthrow and replacement 
28 Ibid., p. 99. 


29 Harry Davis and Robert Good, Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960), p. 13. 
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by another. It is the development of ever more complex forms of 
human life pregnant with greater possibilities for human achieve- 
ment and at the same time for human destruction. It is the scene 
of the realization of partial meanings and values, signs of the coming 
kingdom, but never of total ones. “Politics will, to the end of history, 
be an area where conscience and power meet, where the ethical and 
coercive forces of human life will interpenetrate and work out their 
tentative and uneasy compromises.’”°° 

This whole massive attack on liberal humanist confidence Niebuhr 
documented with analyses of the world around him: the world of 
untamed capitalism that had plunged society into the Great Depres- 
sion and out of which Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin had risen. But 
the source of his insight and the tools of his diagnosis were theologi- 
cal. History, for him, is not meaningless, or the scene of an endless 
round of struggle and frustration. Its meaning must be grasped by 
faith, and faith is response to the sovereign God who rules all of 
history from beyond the structures of human reason, conscience, 
and power, who judges them for their bias, and who offers new 
possibilities for a life free from self-concern and for the expression 
of love. The true meaning and power of history are expressed in the 
same ultimate paradox that reveals its ambiguity: the love of God 
in Jesus Christ, the suffering love that endured the cross. 

From this view of history flow a series of consequences which 
take the same paradoxical form. Love is the “impossible possibility” 
of self-giving which can lead only to a cross in this world of power 
struggles, yet it is the inspiration of challenge to every structure of 
justice and mutuality, the source of true humanity in every situation. 
Human pride and selfishness are endlessly subtle in their efforts to 
organize life around the self as center, even to the point of using 
religion for the purpose, yet the power of God over man—the power 
to bring him to repentance, to forgive him, and to make him see 
true life in the overruling of his self-centered ambitions and morality 
—is the source of hope for health and peace in human society. Power 


30 Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932), p. 4. 
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must still be set against power to achieve rough justice in a sinful 
world, but in this struggle the perception of the relativity of every 
righteous cause and the humility of powerful men who know the 
forgiveness they must ask for the acts they perform are the roots of 
moral responsibility and creative action. History is not meaningful 
in itself. The end will be a judgment of its structures of meaning 
and power, a complete revelation of the rough justice which the eyes 
of faith perceive in historical events themselves. But the judge of 
history is Christ who is the redeeming possibility of true humanity 


within history as well. 


“Recovery of Nerve” 


From this foundation it is possible to move in two directions. One 
can become, as Niebuhr in his earlier years did, a revolutionary. A 
power structure does not yield without struggle to power brought 
against it. The system of political and economic dominance of the 
capitalist ruling classes, he believed at that time, with its individualist, 
liberal ethos, could not be effectively corrected from within its own 
structure. The only effective power which could be brought against 
it was the proletarian, the worker, organized collectively to over- 
throw the system. This proletariat had its own illusions—that a 
socialist society would bring perfect justice, for example—but it was 
at that historical moment the instrument of justice and God’s judg- 
ment on a structure of power which had lost its claim to public 
usefulness. The role of the Christian, as Niebuhr saw it then, was to 
demonstrate within the revolution that his faith was truly radical 
despite its realism about the revolutionary’s utopian expectations. 
It was an act of repentance for a bourgeois past which would be 
the basis of an act of witness. 

But it is also possible from Niebuhr’s view of history to become an 
equally sober defender and reformer of the existing structure of 


society in continuity with its traditions. Christian insight suggests 
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that some forms of social organization are more open to justice than 
others, namely those which have plural centers of power, which 
provide within their system for the conflict of power groups, the 
orderly change of power control, and the establishment of new 
tentative harmonies among opposing forces. One can reason, as 
Niebuhr more recently has, that a democratic society and a pragmatic 
approach to social change in a mixed economy are values which 
embody in society a certain response to the judgment and grace of 
God, to which revolutionary change is a threat. 

With the first of these two directions—the way of revolution—we 
will be concerned in the next chapter.*! The second, however, has 
provided the way by which the ideology of liberal humanism has 
reestablished itself, incorporating some of Niebuhr’s insights and 
leaving others, rejecting his faith and turning his political ideas 
into a humanist methodology. One could pick almost at random 
among the policy-making liberal democrats of our time for examples. 
One of the few, however, who has given explicit attention to the 
problem is Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

Schlesinger explicitly avows his debt to Niebuhr, who “helped 
accomplish in a single generation a revolution in the bases of Ameri- 
can liberal political thought.” But it is the translation of Niebuhr’s 
faith into terms of renewed humanist confidence that interests him. 
“Niebuhr showed that the refutation by history of democratic illusions 
need not turn into a refutation of democracy; that the appalled 
realization that man was not wholly good and reasonable need not 
turn into a repudiation of man as wholly evil and impotent; that men 
and women could act more effectively for decency and justice under 
the banner of a genuine humility than they had under the banner 
of an illusory perfectibility.”°? Liberal society had indeed been 
through a crisis during the Great Depression, the rise of totalitarian- 


31 Niebuhr’s revolutionary socialism in the 1930s is discussed in more de- 
tail in Charles C. West, Communism and the Theologian (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1962), Chapter 4. 

32 Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., “Reinhold Niebuhr’s Role in Political Thought,” 
Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social and Political Thought, eds. Charles 
Kegley and Robert Bretall (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1962), p. 150. 
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ism and World War II. Its illusions about the goodness of man, about 
the harmony of human interests with the welfare of the whole 
society, about progress in history and the prevalence of reason had 
all been badly shattered. The temptation of conservatives in this 
situation was to retreat from public responsibility into private 
interest and profit. The temptation of liberals was to surrender to a 
total ideology which would explain all this evil and provide the 
power which would banish it. They became afraid of their own 
freedom and responsibility, unsure of their own conscience, and 
fascinated by the power of a Communist movement compared with 
the ineffectiveness of democratic society. 

Finally, however, liberalism fought its way through this temptation 
to a “restoration of radical nerve.” “It has new confidence in its own 
insights and its own values. It has returned in great part to the 
historic philosophy of liberalism—to a belief in the integrity of the 
individual, in the limited state, in due process of law, in empiricism 
and gradualism. Man, in its estimate, is precious but not perfect.”’3 

Society is indeed, says Schlesinger, the scene of a conflict of 
powers and the way of progress is narrow and full of danger. Class 
struggle is an inevitable fact of history, the only alternative to class 
domination. But it must be kept within bounds or it will destroy 
society. Big government must balance big industry to prevent stagna- 
tion in monopoly control, but the bigness of both industry and 
government must be subjected constantly to the checks which allow 
for free initiative, otherwise man will become a pawn of big power 
centers. United States power must balance Soviet power, but every- 
thing depends on building centers of social vitality in nations 
between them which will one day relativize this intolerable nuclear 
tension. “So long as society stays free, so long will it continue in its 
state of tension, breeding contradiction, breeding strife. But we 
betray ourselves if we accept contradiction and strife as the total 


meaning of conflict. For conflict is also the guarantee of freedom; 


33 Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Vital Center (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1949), p. 156. 
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it is the instrument of change; it is above all the source of discovery, 
the source of art, the source of love.”’4 

The power struggle itself, then, can be creatively dynamic. “Out 
of the effort, out of the struggle alone, can come the high courage 
and faith which will preserve freedom.’** Everything depends on 
what Schlesinger calls “the spirit of the center.” This is the spirit 
which rejects all total solutions to the problems of society, which 
is constantly struggling to redress the power imbalance and to create 
conditions in which man may live in greater freedom and creativity. 
It is the spirit of gradualism versus violence, of reform versus revo- 
lution, of pragmatism versus ideology, and of the integrity of the 
individual versus the program for the mass. 

This spirit is fundamentally in continuity with the experience of 
free democratic society which is “the crowning glory of western 
history. Centuries of struggle have drawn a ring of freedom around 
the individual, a ring secured by law, by custom, and by institu- 
tions.”36 All totalitarianism is in the long run self-defeating. There 
is a structure to social conflict and change which embodies the 
wisdom and hope of mankind, expressed in this tradition. Schlesinger 
would not say that its triumph is inevitable. That depends on the 
faith, the reason and the courage of its adherents. But it clearly 
forms a pattern for dealing with historical power which promises— 
just because it is humbly open and pragmatic, recognizes the pride 
and selfishness of men, and makes no claims to know the ultimate 
pattern of reality—to tame the unruly forces of human society in 
the name of human freedom. Schlesinger chides Niebuhr for not 
having shared this faith in the genius of the pragmatic democratic 
tradition during the 1930s and rejoices that the note of revolutionary 
judgment on society in Niebuhr’s early thought has given way to 
confidence in the reforms which a sober pragmatism can achieve. 

Thus the sober, “realistic” faith of a New Dealer and a Kennedy 
liberal in its most reflective, chastened form. It is perhaps more modest 
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in its individualism than the liberalism of the nineteenth century 
and less utopian in its confidence. But it still rests on the capacity 
of rational man to use all the discoverable secrets of nature and 
human nature and all the power of technology and modern politics 
to solve the problems of the world for the best interests of all, in 
continuity with the systems of power and security that now prevail. 

W. W. Rostow’s Stages of Economic Growth is a “non-Communist 
manifesto” of this faith as it affects the economically underdeveloped 
parts of the world. The Alliance for Progress, the Latin American 
Common Market proposal, and the foreign policy of the United States 
government elsewhere in the world are informed by it, no less than 
are such expressions of domestic good intentions as the Economic 
Opportunity Act. It is behind the magic of the word “modernization” 
on the lips of many an African and Asian leader. It forms a con- 
tinuing strand, interweaving with a sense of crisis which tends to 
heighten its appeal, in much of Christian social thought today: in the 
eloquent appeal to moral reason by Robert Theobald in domestic 
economics, for instance, and by Barbara Ward in world affairs. It 
predominated, as we have seen, in the reports of the World Con- 
ference on Church and Society. It has been given a theological 
baptism in Harvey Cox’s enthusiasm for “the Secular City.” 


Perplexities of Power 


But another element has crept into the picture of this humanism 
which gives the whole a different color for most of us today. It arises 
not from the weakness of pragmatic technological society, but from 
the problems which its strength creates. It comes not from the failure 
of history to respond to our hopes but from the way in which real 
history outstrips our plans and presents us with a more perplexing 
oikoumene than any our imagination had conceived. The real power, 
the socialized and technologized power of man, that controls the 
future defies and baffles man’s effort to understand and direct it. 
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Sometimes this “inscrutability of history,” as Schlesinger in his most 
recent discouraged mood calls it,27 has saved us from our own mis- 
guided prophecy. The polycentrism which the Communist world has 
developed was largely unforeseen by American cold war and con- 
tainment theorists,*® and many of them still do not really believe it. 
We are still treated to analyses of changes in the world of Marxist 
socialism which explain each new evidence of economic flexibility 
and political freedom as a step in the breakdown of that society’s 
socialist foundations, and each new militancy by a Marxist nation 
as part of the old international conspiracy. Yet despite our expecta- 
tions the Marxist world continues to stabilize while it diversifies and, 
with the tragic exception of China, to offer us a chance to live with 
it on terms which our “pragmatic” faith had not foreseen and often 
still does not quite trust. 

But more often events have moved the other way. The mutual 
determination of the United States and the Soviet Union not to risk 
nuclear war and their agreement on a draft treaty to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons are victories for the rationality in 
which technological humanism believes. But no combination of power 
and reason has been able to prevent each new escalation of nuclear 
preparedness, or secure adherence to the treaty by minor powers 
who do not trust us or their neighbors. Technological development 
of the economy has been exhilarating and full of promise; it has 
even become technically possible to eliminate poverty on the earth. 
But the gap between rich and poor nations, and between the rich 
and the poor in industrially developed nations, is growing, and 
poverty amid plenty is becoming more desperate. There is no sound 
basis for predicting that the wealthy will develop sufficient moral 


37 Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., The Bitter Heritage (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1967), Chapter VII. 

38 George F. Kennan is a notable exception; see his The Realities of 
American Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954). But 
his insight was more that of a Christian prophet than a political analyst. He 
did not predict the consequences of power policies so much as project the 
quality of a foreign policy which would be worthy of the American people 
and express his faith that such a policy would bring forth good. 
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imagination to put into practice even the programs which their own 
technologists have shown to be necessary for the stability of their 
own world, or even to see that the interests of the poor are equal 
to their own. Meanwhile the power of the poor, such as it is, takes 
more extreme forms, whetted often by a taste of a world from 
which they are excluded. 

The consequence of all this is that in its effort to master the powers 
of history and assure a future hope within the grasp of man’s plan- 
ning, pragmatic reason—technological humanism—becomes_ ever 
more an ideology demanding that reality fit its categories, while 
technological practice becomes ever more irrelevant to any vision 
of the human future. This is secularization in the realm of historical 
power itself. Not only religious world-views, but all philosophies 
which give meaning to the historical process in and through the 
established traditions and practical decisions of men are exposing 
themselves as irrelevant on the one side and harmful on the other. 
One could illustrate this in almost any area of life. Let two examples 
stand here for the dilemma as a whole. 


The War in Vietnam 


It is a basic tenet of the Niebuhr-chastened realist American liberal 
humanism of our time that ideologies such as Marxism and aggres- 
sive revolutionary movements such as Communism or Communist- 
dominated parties are totalitarian. They represent destruction, a kind 
of social disease, a temptation not unlike opium for a people in hard 
struggle to achieve a more just and prosperous society and a more 
human life. There must, therefore, be in every nation forces which, 
if liberated from this menace, will develop that nation toward an 
open free society according to pragmatic methods of balancing 
economic and political power in a mixed system. These forces must 
be discovered, encouraged, and protected so that the society will 
develop normally. In the words of Rostow, “our central task in the 
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underdeveloped areas . . . is to protect the independence of the 
revolutionary process now going forward’®® especially against the 
international power of a Communist movement. 

Where were or are such forces in Vietnam? Where is the reality 
that corresponds to this ideology that claims to be free from any 
ideology? While an exile in the early 1950s Ngo Dinh Diem talked 
convincingly in these terms and won powerful liberal support among 
Americans, but he was basically a man quite different from his 
American supporters with an ethos quite alien to an open society. 
The rising Buddhist leadership of the late 1950s was deeply indige- 
nous, religious, idealistic, and peace-loving. It represented probably 
more than any other the social and spiritual structure, the residual 
health, of Vietnamese society as a whole. But it was unrealistic about 
power, especially the power of the Vietcong, and naive in its con- 
cepts of political and economic development, so U.S. diplomacy 
rejected it. Story after story from U.S. government sources, year 
after year, has reported the promise of village life and the hope of 
“pacification.” Once the terror of the Vietcong could be eliminated, 
we were told, the local leadership would organize itself with American 
advice and help produce a healthy society. 

But as the years go by no progress is made in pacification. The 
local people accept, on the surface, the power present in the village 
whatever it may be, but they have, it seems, quite different goals 
and principles from those hammered out by the experience of United 
States political history. The brute fact of Vietnam is that the society 
as a whole refuses to accept our “realistic” humanist picture of the 
forces of history or the hope of society. For years the villages have 
consistently fed their most dedicated idealists to the National Libera- 
tion Front, not because of its brutal methods but despite them. No 
alternative national vision has arisen to call forth such sacrifice and 
devotion. No viable power corresponding to our assumptions has 


arisen anywhere on the scene, and the United States has been left to 
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perpetuate its illusion by its own military force surrounded by un- 
dependable satellites but nothing else. 

The persistence of the ideology of progress in this situation, 
according to the prescriptions which Schlesinger, Rostow, and others 
have laid down, is poisoning American society and destroying Viet- 
nam. Schlesinger himself has recognized this fact both in theory and 
practice in his book on the subject. He pleads for a frank surrender 
of our ideal, a measured de-escalation which might lead to negoti- 
ations and.a solution whose prospects at best might be like those of 
Laos. He appeals once more to the spirit of rationality—“Let us 
never forget that complicated problems can be resolved only by 
reasoned analysis; and that the insistence on reason is the final hope 
of democratic society.”*? But one well may ask how far for him that 
spirit sways the future, for after analyzing the misguided use that 
reason makes of historical analogy he concludes: “We can agree that 
history should lead statesmen to a profound and humbling sense of 
human frailty—to a recognition of the fact, so insistently demon- 
strated by experience and so tragically destructive of our most 
cherished certitudes, that the possibilities of history are far richer 
and more various than the human intellect is likely to conceive. This, 
and the final perception that while the tragedy of history implicates 
us all in the common plight of humanity, we are never relieved, 
despite the limits of our knowledge and the darkness of our under- 


standing, from the necessity of meeting our obligations.”*#? 


The “War on Poverty” 


The battle for equal opportunity in American society has always been 
treated by the liberal humanist faith as a continuing success story. 
The poor have always found their champions—the muckrakers of 
the turn of the century, the reformers and the progressives of 
Wilson’s era, the New Dealers and their successors. But more 
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important the disadvantaged in society have organized themselves 
at the polls, in civic groups, and in labor unions, and have bargained 
for their rights, winning one reform after another, forcing the selfish 
powers that be to accommodate to a more inclusive and just society. 
This, with the creation of abundance by technology, is, in this faith, 
the creative dynamism of a liberal society. 

The tremendous vitality of production in postwar American and 
European society allowed this faith to continue undisturbed for a 
while. In 1958 John Kenneth Galbraith recognized that there re- 
mained a hard-core problem of poverty even in an affluent society— 
the problem of unemployable people and of ill-developed islands of 
the poor where technology had not penetrated.*? But it was for him 
a small minority problem to be solved by a specific application of 
that general principle of social balance between private consumer 
goods and public services and facilities, which reason demands for 
the whole of society. 

It is only since 1960 that we have begun to realize that this picture 
of history’s forces does not hold. The sensational influence of Michael 
Harrington’s exposé of “the other America” in 1963 was not due to 
new facts which he revealed. All of them had been known to 
economists and sociologists before his time. Rather it was his use 
of the concept “the culture of poverty” to organize these facts and 
give them meaning which exploded the liberal world-view. The culture 
of poverty is self-reinforcing, he said. A way of life has grown up 
for one-fourth of a nation, to which nearly one-half of the Negro 
population belongs, which is outside the power structure, outside the 
system of economic incentives and influences, outside the cultural 
values and hopes of an affluent democratic society. This culture is 
not just a problem; it is a menace to the society in which it does 
not share, a constant refutation of its progressive faith, a force that 
expresses itself in forms of opposition that cannot be rationalized 
or integrated into the processes of the existing system. “The poor 
are not like everyone else. They are a different kind of people. They 
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think and feel differently; they look upon a different America thar 
the middle class looks upon.”*? The costs of helping them to morc 
creative life would be comparable to the sums invested in the 
European Recovery Program a generation ago, or in the Vietnam 
war today; sums which American society could well bring forth but 
which it will not because, unlike the ERP, investment in the poor 
does not commend itself to the economically powerful as a sound 
expenditure even in long-range self-interest. But even were these 
funds forthcoming they would still not do the job unless the poor 
themselves were aroused to fight for their own future within, or just 
as possibly against, the well-meaning programs planned for them 
and the society into which they might be integrated. 

The predictable response of liberal society to this challenge was the 
“war on poverty,” expressed primarily in the work of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO). Its budget resources have been a 
small fraction of those the job requires, but they represent the cash 
value of the moral outrage that Harrington’s informed Christian 
conscience was able to arouse. Within these limits it has done many 
good things and helped many people, but its most important service 
has been at that point where it has gone beyond the integration of 
the upper level of the poor into a middle-class society, to help the 
forces of poverty to organize themselves to achieve their own goals. 
This has also been its nemesis. Where it has supported directly local 
community action groups it has aroused the opposition of both the 
political and the economic establishment. Where it has yielded to 
pressures from these forces and withdrawn support, it has not only 
aroused the wrath of more perceptive liberals and churchmen, but 
has also deepened the cynicism of the poor themselves about the whole 
operation.** The law passed by Congress in 1968 for its renewal not 
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only contained a reduced appropriation over previous years, but also 
an explicit prohibition on the use of funds to pay the salary of any 
employee who has been convicted of taking part in a riot or any 
other group activity which resulted in material damage or injury 
to persons. It allows both state and local governments to veto the 
administration of projects by community groups whom they regard 
as trouble-making. “The real issue at stake,” comments an analyst, 
“is whether the Government is going to make good its promise to 
let the poor people of this country work out their own salvation with 
public funds—or whether these funds are to be placed in the hands of 
middle class people who will then impose their own wills on the 
poor.” 

For the poor to have control of their own program, a great deal 
of direct action will have to be not only allowed but organized and 
encouraged. The legality of this action, in opposition to local 
ordinances and police, only the Federal courts can later determine. 
A great many government-financed projects will have to be carried 
through which reflect, not the best wisdom of economists and poli- 
ticians, but the will of the poor themselves. Power will have to be 
cultivated among the poor which can influence elections and political 
appointments, and threaten property rights. In short the government 
will have to finance and encourage an effective, if by God’s mercy 
limited, revolution against the society it represents. The riots in 
America’s cities bear eloquent testimony that this is not being done 
today. Nor is the power, black and otherwise, which welled up in 
those riots, coherent and articulate enough (in contrast to the labor 
movement of a generation ago) to show us the pattern this revolution 
might take or the form of the society that might emerge in which the 


industry. But there have been many other, less flagrant examples of the ad- 
ministration of OEO projects by local political and economic forces in such 
a way as to protect their own interests against those whom they were supposed 
to be helping. A central issue in the Detroit and Newark riots, cities where 
an unusually large amount had been done in the war on poverty, was that of 
control. Much had been done for the poor (not enough to be sure) ; little had 
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poor would take full part. Scandal and corruption have too often 
spoiled local control of projects. We do not know the form of hope 
in the war on poverty today. We know only the threat to our security 
which its violence presents and our own hypocrisy in dealing with 
it. In our conscience we know that this means judgment on our 
system but, as Charles Silberman expressed it with relation to the 
race problem, that judgment contains something of the terror of an 
unknown future which the Old Testament prophets associated with 
the power of God.*® 

These two examples have special reference to the United States. 
But they could be matched almost anywhere where liberal techno- 
logical humanism has been society’s guide. The reality of history has 
resolved itself into a series of actions and plans to which the word 
“hope” seems almost irrelevant. One does the possible, step by 
step, but the future like the past is not real. The scientist may work 
on some life-destroying project and “hope” that his discoveries will 
never be used. The industrialist may automate his plant and “hope” 
that the whole economy may be served thereby despite the fate of the 
men he must lay off. The technical assistance expert may aid some 
petty dictator to bolster his economy and “hope” that the result may 
soften the ruler’s tyranny and bring more freedom to the people. 
But in none of these cases is hope operational; to none of them is a 
faith in the future or a view of history relevant. Pilate’s haunting 
question “What is truth?” echoes through the world again. History 
has tbecome, as it was for the Romans, a universal drama of man- 
kind and, as it was for Pilate, a sphere in which the question of 
meaning finds no answer. No superior power sets things right if 
man in his power destroys the saving love that stands before him. 


MAN—LIBERAL AND POST-LIBERAL 


As is evident in all that has been said so far, the liberal humanist 
believes in man. For him the harmony of man with man, of private 
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interest with public good, is in the nature of things. He believes in 
the triumph of rational self- (and therefore public-) interest over 
all of man’s self-destructive tendencies, so long as man is allowed 
individual freedom to seek his interest. The breakdown of this con- 
fidence is the third crisis of liberalism today. 


Empiricism and Natural Law 


This faith has been beset with paradoxes from its inception. Its 
earliest apostle, John Locke, expressed them in purest form. On the 
one hand, he was an uncompromising empiricist and a defender of 
individual rights. There were for him no ideas or structures of 
reality prior to the individual. Society was based on a contract 
among individuals for the common welfare. On the other hand, he 
maintained that there is a law of nature which governs the behavior 
of men even in “a state of perfect freedom to order their actions and 
dispose of their possessions and persons as they think fit . . . with- 
out asking leave or depending on the will of any other man.” 
Reason, which is this law, “teaches all mankind who will but consult 
it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm 
another in his life, health, liberty, or possessions; for men being 
all the workmanship of one omnipotent and infinitely wise Maker; 
all the servants of one sovereign master, sent into the world by His 
order and about His business; they are His property, whose work- 
manship they are made to last during His, not one another’s 
pleasure.”’4? This law is valid for all men, even before the formation 
of civil society in which magistrates enforce it. Indeed in the state 
of nature each man has a natural right to enforce it against an 
offender. Civil government has no other function than to maintain 
it by the consent of the majority of individuals whom it represents. 

The contradiction remains unresolved. There is no basis in Locke’s 
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empirical theory of knowledge for a universally valid law of nature. 
There is no basis in his individualism for a society devoted to the 
service of God or the common good. “Like later liberals he assumed 
that the two things—preservation of the common good and protection 
of private rights—come to the same thing.”48 They clearly do not. 
Yet the assumption that they do has governed liberal thought about 
man in community down to most recent times. Adam Smith built 
his economics of free enterprise on its basis. The nineteenth-century 
utilitarians pretended to dispense with the law of nature and to base 
all social good on the addition of individual pleasures. But in fact 
all pleasures were not equal, in their minds. It is better, said John 
Stuart Mill, with truly liberal inconsistency, to be a dissatisfied 
Socrates than a satisfied pig. 

Pragmatism seemed at first to break more fundamentally with the 
tradition. John Dewey, for example, roundly denied all absolutes and 
espoused a theory that human nature, value, and community develop 
out of the action and interaction of men. But his empiricism, too, 
was more apparent than real. The self begins as a bundle of activities, 
each having the will to its own power. In the course of action and 
reflection this self becomes a more integrated functioning whole, 
learning habits which affirm its more inclusive, imaginative, creative 
instincts, and subordinate its more divisive ones. So it goes also in 
society. By experimental interaction, through conflict and its resolu- 
tion in larger, more inclusive goals, human community is formed 
and reformed and develops its values. “The moral is to develop 
conscientiousness, ability to judge the significance of what we are 
doing and to use that judgment in directing what we do... by 
fostering those impulses and habits which experience has shown to 
make us sensitive, generous, imaginative, impartial in perceiving 
the tendency of our inchoate dawning activities.”’4? 

There is, then, after all a governing reality which controls this 
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process. Dewey is not averse to calling it God, provided this Deity 
not be cast in the mold of any particular past set of customs and 
values. It is the whole to which every act belongs, which sustains the 
actor in confidence toward the future. It is that which expresses itself 
through conscience which moves men to understand and respond to 
the claims of others upon them and find their self-fulfillment in 
harmony with other men. It is the indwelling purpose which operates 
in the process of human development, whenever it is not obscured 
by false human absolutes of morals or social structure. 

The pragmatists agree with Karl Marx at two important points: 
Truth is known as reflection on human action which guides further 
action, and man himself is the product of his struggle to realize him- 
self in action. But the theoretical similarity is superficial and the 
contrast in reality is profound. Pragmatists have flirted with Marxism 
and have joined its popular fronts or Communist parties, but only by 
misunderstanding fundamentally the experience of alienation which 
underlies it and the revolutionary commitment it requires. This was 
the drama of the years of the Great Depression. Many a disillusioned 
liberal is still suffering shock from discovering that Marxists did not 


intend to reform existing structures. 


Community and Its Breakdown 


Behind the liberal pragmatists lay the experience, all the more 
profound for never having been adequately articulated, of unbroken 
community. The Glorious Revolution of 1688 in Britain, whose 
philosopher was John Locke and whose principles inspired the Ameri- 
can Revolution a century later, was not in the modern sense a 
revolution at all, but a restoration of society under William and 
Mary to its proper moderation and balance. Locke’s confidence in 
the Law of Nature was not an absolute structure of rationality to be 
contrasted with the absurdity and evil of the given structures of 
society, but a sense of the wisdom of the relations which embody the 
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common good against extremes from all sides. The bitter religious 
conflicts and the brutal land enclosures had become past history for 
Britain, and Locke’s philosophy represented the compromise which 
allowed the people to live and progress again. The Anglo-Saxon 
world has preserved this sense of community in its constitutional 
traditions, its social customs, its ideals, and to some degree its 
religion into very recent times. The elements of this work of Divine 
grace are too various to analyze here. But it has led, as one of its 
negative consequences, to a persistent failure to perceive and wrestle 
with the basic questions of human nature and the basis of community 
itself. Claiming to set forth a dynamic empirical individualism, its 
humanism has been the most idealistic of faiths with the pro- 
foundest allegiance to tradition. 

This strange synthesis was badly shaken by the Depression and 
World War II. It emerged from the trial as a more sober, but still 
confident philosophy. Historians like Arthur Schlesinger found 
illustrations in American history of greater realism about social 
conflict and the sinfulness of human nature than had been noticed 
before. Reinhold Niebuhr gave up his socialism and expressed 
admiration for the genius of a democratic tradition in finding proxi- 
mate solutions to conflicts of interest which are open to further 
adjustment in the future. The pragmatic, flexible “responsible 
society” which mixes social planning with freedom became embattled 
liberalism’s ideological alternative to both revolution and reaction 
and its answer not only to the possibilities of individual goodness 
but also to the dangers of human evil. The rational pragmatic con- 
science of the free individual was now called to help plan for freedom, 
while liberalism gained in confidence and prestige by comparison 
with alternatives to the left and right. This was the vision of the 
1950s for man in a free society. 

The problem which has arisen today for this faith does not come, 
however, from its ideological enemies. It has rather welled up within 
a democratic, prosperous western society, the product of its power 
and success. It is the problem of the determination of man by new 


powers, largely economic, which demand certain functions of him 
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or offer certain enjoyment to him to the point where he is no longer 
a personal deciding center in his world. The existence of the in- 
dividual, on whom the whole faith rests, has become problematical. 
Personality has lost its mysterious subjectivity as the value-creating 
source of social direction. 

Human beings have become the objects of study by a number of 
sciences, understood from every conceivable angle, but never grasped 
whole. They have become the objects of manipulation by economic 
and political forces, each with its own objective. The most intimate 
structures of family, neighborhood, church, and community—against 
the background of which human beings have traditionally defined 
themselves and from which they have drawn their sense of a reality— 
have now each become a task, a structure to be planned and built by 
human effort. Man’s problem is now that of becoming a person by 
defining himself in relation to the objective material of the techno- 
logical world and by seeking such personal relations as may prove 
reliable and responsible in this man-made and man-disturbed context. 
The central problem of what is fast becoming postliberal man is not 
the power of nature over man, but the power of man himself that 
arises within the human freedom which takes hold of the world 
of nature and organizes it. 

So we find men everywhere working to create viable structures of 
the common life, ways of harnessing nature for human welfare not 
destruction, and patterns of personal relations that will not break 
down, where formerly they had believed in these things as basic 
realities which govern reality and give meaning to life, whether they 
designated them “spiritual” or “natural.” World peace under the 
United Nations, economic development in the poorer world, the 
peaceful use of nuclear energy, the liberating use of chemical, bio- 
logical, and psychological means of controlling human nature, a 
dependable family and marriage relation, a community of trust- 
worthy colleagues—all of these have become a series of social and 
technical problems of which one can have no faith based on historical 
evidence that we are progressing toward their solution. Individual 
liberty, freedom of choice, and a wide range of choice have never 
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been so great as today or so overburdened; and never have the powers 
which determine human life posed the problem of identity so acutely. 


TO Ere Sha N CLE Oka ly o BaeG, OLDS 


We are moving into an age “when the gods are silent.” The quota- 


8 
tion is from a Dutch theologian, Kornelis H. Miskotte, and puts our 
situation much more aptly than most American talk about “the 
death of God.” Technological society invites polytheism—the de- 
pendence on multiple powers, structures, and centers of value to give 
meaning to life. Liberal technological humanism in its various 
classical forms, and no less in the continuing faith of a philosopher 
of science like Emmanuel Mesthene, is a movement from Christian 
faith back toward polytheistic belief, where the many powers—the 
heightened powers of human nature—which man conjures up have 
power to bring fulfillment and peace; the powers of Nature, Reason, 
Economics, Science, History, Evolution, Democracy, Individual 
Freedom, and Technology itself. But this regression will not work. In 
Miskotte’s words, “We are no longer pagans because Being and its 
structures no longer call us to union and community, and no longer 
preserve for us the unity and community we have.”°° 

Let this sum up our foregoing analysis. The gods, all of them, are 
still about. But they are silent. We suspect, furthermore, that when 
they did speak so convincingly it was only the voice of human desire 
and effort. This is the reality behind the many claims that we have 
come into a nonreligious age and that God is dead. “Paganism is the 
religion of human nature, always and everywhere,” says Miskotte. 
Every image of God which even our Christian religious practice has 
conjured up has shown itself to be a human product, or in other 
words only a god.*! Atheism is then no longer important as the 


50 Kornelis H. Miskotte, When the Gods Are Silent (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1960), p. 14. 
51 Ibid., p. 18. 
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dogma of some other system of belief, but rather as the direct 
secular experience of this silence. 

This is a dangerous and exposed position in which to live and 
work. Dietrich Bonhoeffer has suggested that it is the world’s maturity 
to have reached this point.>? No longer is Deity as a working 
hypothesis necessary to make sense of the world, for man has learned 
to live and solve his problems without a total structure of coherence 
in which to take mental refuge. No longer is a god of strength needed 
to save man from his weaknesses or to assure him an eternity beyond 
this time, for man is concerned with his responsible use of power 
for good in this world, in the center of life. Religion, in short, which 
is this human need for completion at the borders of life where human 
mind and strength give out, has become again for the modern world 
what it was for the biblical writers, an expression of immaturity, a 
state of mind and heart to be transcended when one takes life 
seriously. 

But Bonhoeffer’s opinion is a theological insight, not a socio- 
psychological analysis of the religious life of man. It reflects his con- 
viction about the response of man to the coming of God into the 
center of human life in Jesus Christ and the reality of the world 
from this perspective, not the experience of man who has heard his 


9 


gods fall silent. “We discover,” writes Roger Mehl as a sociologist 
of religion, “in the midst of secularized society a process of re- 
sacralisation. Some turn back to the Church as a sacred structure, 
some turn to secular religions. Nazism in modern times is the most 
extreme example. But every nation tries to unify itself by national 
festivals of a semireligious character, especially devoted to the 
memory of the dead. These and other secular religions are all the 
more dangerous for us because they are not recognized as being 
religious. They make no clear distinction between the sacred and the 
profane. They bring the sacred down to earth in a false incarnation 
which results in a self-deification of man. Durkheim’s definition of 


religion, ‘the act by which society worships itself,’ is false in general 


52 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1967), pp. 152ff. 
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but it describes exactly the modern religions which are the end result 
of the secularizing process.”°? 

The flight to secular religious substitutes is furthermore only one of 
the dangers which beset man in this exposed condition. Nihilism in 
its various forms threatens equally from the other side. Technology 
can become an end in itself for those fascinated by its processes, 
regardless of its human effects. The Sophists of Ancient Greece who 
sold the art of persuasion to the highest bidder have their counter- 
parts today: in the physicists, chemists, biologists, and engineers who 
ask no questions about the project as a whole, on which they are 
engaged to work; in the economists and financiers whose ideas or 
policies are at the disposal of the particular interest that hires them; 
and in the technicians of politics or of advertising who manipulate 
the human mind for their clients. Power can be its own rationale in 
a world where “realists” reckon with no universal power which 
limits and judges their own. Human beings can be misused and their 
humanness destroyed not only by fanatic idealists, but also by cynics 
who recognize no objective values in society and no structure to 
human nature. Orwell’s 1984 describes one type of such cynicism ; 
Skinner’s Waliien II, the other. 

This is the demonology of technological humanism which has lost 
its faith. But there remains a word to be said. Man for whom the gods 
have fallen silent, who finds himself alone with his responsibility for 
the world which he has made, remains a human being. Miskotte sug- 
gests that man is ambivalent, tempted by an honest nihilism, but ever 
again asserting religious values and dreaming religious dreams. Hans 
Hoekendijk describes him as a “rebellious conformist” who is all 
questions.** He is always tearing down with his ruthless realism the 
illusions he himself has constructed, yet he does not part with them 
because he needs them to give meaning to his life. This ambivalence, 


says Miskotte, is human and real. It is more honest, truer to the 


53 The Meaning of the Secular (Céligny, Switzerland, September 1959), 
Appendix I B. 

54 Hans Hoekendijk, The Church Inside Out (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1966), Chapter III. 
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realities of human life than either refuge in a religious system or a 
consistent atheism, than a Promethean self-confidence or a sys- 
tematized despair, even though it expresses man’s inability to grasp his 
own reality with his understanding. And there is, finally, the human 
relation itself, stripped of its pretensions to harmony but nevertheless 
a reality and a claim. There is implicit in the position of this 
responsible, ambivalent posthumanist man the search for a form of 
humanity which will not express itself in ideals or doctrines, in plans 
or organizations, but in the give-and-take of human relations. There 
is a care for the structures of the common life in which he can no 
longer believe, but in which he has experienced human love and 
peace. He seeks to embody more of humanity in his actions than his 
theories grant him license to hope for. 

This may indeed be his calling, and that of the Christian in his 
position. It may mean, in Bonhoeffer’s words, to live “unreservedly 
in life’s duties, problems, successes and failures, experiences and 
perplexities,” and in so doing to take seriously not our own sufferings 
but those of God in the world.®® But to discern what this may mean 
we must first turn to the opposing experience of humanity and explore 
its faith and disillusion. 


55 Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, p. 202. 


-CHAPTER III}- 


The Absence of God 


HUMANISM IN REVOLUTION 


WE HAVE COME, THEN, to a kind of secular poise, or perhaps ambiva- 
lence, in technological society. Man plans and investigates, though 
there is no Master plan in the structure of Being itself. He seeks to 
manage power responsibly though he knows of no Omnipotence on 
which to depend. He seeks to realize community, though there is 
none given him in Culture or Religion. His actions express hopes 
and values that his theories cannot justify. 

This is his condition provided he lives in the framework of a 
society where practical possibilities for exercising human respon- 
sibility are open to him. We have till now been describing the condi- 
tion of strong men and strong societies, faced with the problems 
created by their own power. There is also another experience—that 
of people plunged into new insecurity by the force of the modern 
world, confronted with vast new possibilities for the expansion of 
human life and ever more frustrated, ever more desperately de- 
humanized, by their powerlessness to realize either the old securities 
or the new goals.. 

This experience can be called revolt in its subjective spirit and 
revolution in its expressions of political power. “L'homme révolté” 


is, as Albert Camus has shown, an age-old experience of the human 
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race. It finds eloquent expression in the Exodus of the Hebrew people 
from Egypt and becomes thereby a basic Biblical theme. Arnold 
Toynbee describes it as the “internal proletariat” of every great 
civilization in process of disintegration. Objectively it is the condi- 
tion of growing insecurity. Old structures of society and culture give 
way to new pressures, and human life becomes ever less tolerable and 
ever more endangered. Subjectively it is the growing consciousness 
that this condition is not given in the order of things, that it is 
wrong, dehumanizing, and worst of all, unnecessary. As a result of 
both of these pressures, from within and from without, it becomes 
the force that works for basic overthrow of the powers that be and 
the structures that sustain them, in the hope of a new and more 
human world to come. This was the other humanism of the World 
Conference on Church and Society in Geneva 1966, which the tech- 
nologists of European and North American society confronted, and 
lacked the categories to understand. 

Between the revolutionary experience and that of technological 
humanism there takes place a tragicomedy of misunderstanding and 
mutual rejection which has been given a unique intensity in modern 
times by its translation into ideological terms. Parallel to the ideology 
of technological development which the previous chapter examined, 
an ideology of revolutionary humanism has also grown up over the 
last two centuries. The drama of this movement concerns us here 
as it attempts to give form and meaning to the revolutionary experi- 
ence which is always something more than forms of thought and 


programs of action. 


PROMETHEUS AND KARL MARX 


The prophet of this ideology is Karl Marx. As the thinker who 
brought together humanist ideology with the historical reality of 
social revolt, he is its focus in a special sense. Let us examine the 


two sides of this combination in turn. 
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Universal Man 


Karl Marx was a humanist in the full sense of that Renaissance and 
Enlightenment word. Indeed his philosophy might be called human- 
ism’s richest autumn fruit, swollen with all the promises of the un- 
trammeled human spirit, free from every authority to create its own 
future, and ripened by the sharp cold frost of emancipated man’s 
doubts and fears about the world he himself was making. 


Philosophy, so long as a drop of blood surges in its world- 
storming heart, will ever cry out to its opponents with Epicurus, 
“They are not impious who destroy the gods of the multitude, 
but they who impose on the gods the beliefs of the multitude.” 

Philosophy does not conceal it. The confession of Prometheus: 
“In one round sentence, I hate all the gods,” is its own confession 
against all the gods in heaven and on earth who do not acknowl- 
edge the human self-consciousness as the highest deity. No other 


may stand beside him.! 


In this manifesto, from the preface to his doctoral dissertation, 
Marx was declaring his independence from the prevailing Hegelian 
system of his time. He had chosen to write on the ancient Epicurean 
philosophy of nature in hopes of finding there, via materialism, that 
freedom for the human mind which Hegel’s synthesis of World Spirit 
and human spirit was always denying him. But beyond his express 
intention he was also giving voice to the logic of a humanist con- 
fidence and a humanist revolt that had begun long before in the 
art of the Renaissance, in the philosophy of Descartes, and in the 
politics of the French Revolution. The heart of this confidence is 


man’s determination to fulfill his nature and master the world with 


1Karl Marx, On the Difference between the Democritean and Epicurean 
Philosophy of Nature, Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe (Frankfurt/Main: 1927), 
Erste Abteilung, Vol. I, Erster Halbband, p. 10. 
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his own free reason and conscience. Its form was revolt against the 
whole idea of an alien world, controlled by a power who is not man, 
a power whose will and being one must seek to be secure in life and 
death. It was, in short, revolt against religion. 

The paradox of this development will be immediately apparent to 
Christians. It was the Biblical Christ who provided the inspiration 
for this revolt. Marx and his Enlightenment predecessors made a great 
deal of the autonomous sovereign human being in the political and 
philosophical life of Ancient Greece. But Greek humanism, as Marx 
ø run self- 


8 
defeating. It played itself out under a pall of pessimism and sought 


himself came later to see, was limited and in the lon 


an eternal harmony ever beyond reach. Prometheus, for these latter- 
day classicists, was no longer one pole in an eternal tension with 
Zeus, the god of law and order. He became for them the symbol of 
unlimited humanity, of all the possibilities given to man by the fact 
that the dynamic center of reality, “the mystery hidden for ages in 
God who created all things,” 


of Christ.” This was the vision which these humanists wished to claim 


is revealed in the “unsearchable riches 


as the simple expression of human nature itself, without the aid of 
lord or savior, in opposition to a church tradition which had tried to 
imprison it within its own institutions and world-view. Marx was the 
end product of a long development in which faith in the second person 
of the Trinity, in Christ and his work, was torn apart from faith in 
God. Thus God became the symbol for an increasingly problematic 
order, while man defined himself by his drive to overthrow that order 
and establish his freedom. 

The death of such a God was inevitable, and the Marxists have 
correctly judged that Hegel was the final executioner. This he was, 
precisely as a philosophical theologian who was profoundly aware 
of the internal problems of humanism itself, and who developed 
theology into a comprehensive metaphysical and mythical system to 
solve these problems. The goal which Hegel set himself early in his 
life and which, despite his later theology, he never abandoned was 
to expound and promote the apotheosis of man. “The self-elevation 
of man ... from finite life to infinite life,” he wrote in an early 
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fragment, “is religion.”? The aim of life is higher than any definable 
goal. It is more than mystical union with God. It is to embody the 
Spirit which conquers every object, to universalize the self by in- 
corporating all knowledge and power. This is what Hegel suggests 
and symbolizes in the dialectical struggle of the human spirit to 
realize its unity with the World Spirit. 

At this point, as the left-Hegelians—Marx among them—were 
quick to point out, an atheistic interpretation of this dialectic brings 
out its inner meaning. “God” is the symbol for the absolute, total 
self-realization and mastery over his environment that man seeks to 
achieve. The process is immanent. Transcendence is basically mysti- 
fication. But this atheism has two sides which are in deep contradic- 
tion with each other, a contradiction that permeates the Marxist 
movement to this day. 

On the one side, the leading French Marxist philosopher Roger 
Garaudy published a scholarly study of Hegel, before the modern 
“death of God” theology came in vogue, under the title Dieu est 
Mort. The term refers to the dying of Christ. Man, Garaudy interprets 
Hegel as saying, is divine by nature, created to be a creator himself, 
like God. But he lives his life in alienation from his true self, as a 
finite oppressed creature. He finds himself the victim of nature or of 
social and political powers which he should be dominating and 
re-creating by his spirit. The incarnation and sacrifice of Christ is 
the way by which the division between the finite and the infinite, 
the divine and the human is overcome. In Christ man becomes aware 
of his true divinity, for in him the worst of human alienation is 
related to absolute transcendence and liberation. “In accepting the 
law of birth, which is at the same time that of suffering and death, 
and in dying the death of the cross, the vilest death of criminals 
[Jesus] bears witness that the most ignoble is at the same time the 
most noble.”? This is absolute love. In Hegel’s own words, quoted 


2 Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, “Fragment of a System,” Early Theological 
Writings (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 311. 

3 Roger Garaudy, Dieu est Mort (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1962), p. 406. 
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by Garaudy, “One only has the perfect, temporal intuition of the 
Divine Idea in the present in the death of Christ. The supreme 
alienation of the Divine Idea: God is dead, God himself is dead, is a 
tremendous, terrible vicarious act which plumbs the profoundest 
depths of division.” 

The death of God therefore becomes the deepest negative moment 
of the self-realization of the Spirit, and all of human weakness and 
finitude is recognized as belonging to the divine, and not outside of 
it. This is infinite love redeeming all that is. But this love is in the 
last analysis the total dimension of humanity. Garaudy, once more 


quoting Hegel, sums the matter up: 


God is the most elevated form of self-consciousness. The final 
end of worship is the existence of God in man. And Hegel adds, 
“That which seems to be my action is the action of God, and 
conversely God is only by the fact of my activity. The two beings 


in one, that is absolute reconciliation.”* 


So, from this modern Marxist, we learn from the sacrifice of Christ 
through the mind of Hegel, that man is love. One is tempted to say 
that such men as Garaudy and the Czech philosopher Milan Machovec 
believe that the love which was defined by Christ is one of the 
material forces moving history, even though they locate it in the 
emerging spirit of mankind. This is why for them dialogue with 
Christians is essential for the health of Marxism. 

On the other side, however, God is not only a symbol of self-giving 
love, who dies that man may live. He is the mystical symbol of 
oppressive power who must be abolished in order that humanity may 
properly take his place. This is basically the theme of self-assertion, 
not self-denial, of conflict and victory, not of forgiveness and love. 
Man, for Hegel, does not know reality in the relation of subject to 
object, but in the process of struggle itself. Reason (Vernunft) as 
distinct from mere understanding means to grasp the inner dynamic 
of things in an active way. The human struggle within history, 
especially the struggle of national cultures with one another, is the 


4 Ibid., p. 408. 
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context of knowledge. In this struggle the knower himself is involved, 
with his own drive toward absolute knowledge and power, or his 
participation in a culture that is informed with this goal. The test 
of true knowledge is whether it prevails in the human conflict. In 
Hegel we have history’s most intense expression of absolute human- 
ism, combined with an explanation of the forces which limit the 
infinity of man’s possibilities—the forces of “evil”—in such a way 
as to show how even they contribute in the long run to his liberation. 

All of this gave Marx his heritage and entered into the basic 
substance of his thought. He was a Renaissance, Enlightenment, 
Hegelian humanist before he ever came into serious contact with 
the social revolution and became its chief theoretician. His earliest 
writings expressed the apotheosis of man, as we have seen. Unlike 
Hegel, however, he does not refer in his writings to the suffering love 
and vicarious death of Christ as symbolic of the ultimate triumph of 
man over his alienation. Man’s suffering comes from being constituted 
by relation to a world of objects. 

“To be sentient is to suffer.” Suffering is passion when man feels it, 
and passion is “man’s faculties striving to attain their obj ect.” What 
occupied Marx was the direct struggle of man to realize his univer- 
sality, his “species being” against intolerable limitations imposed by 
external conditions. “Free, conscious self-activity is the species 
character of man,” he proclaimed. This conscious action distinguishes 
man from animals. “It is just in his work upon the objective world 
that man really proves himself as a species-being. This production is 
his active species-life. By means of it nature appears as his work 
and reality. The object of labor therefore is the objectification of 
man’s species life; for he no longer reproduces himself merely intel- 
lectually, as in consciousness, but actively and in a real sense, and 
he sees his own reflection in a world which he has constructed.” 6 
Man is alienated from himself, not by the inner struggle of his 


5 Karl Marx, “Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts,” tr. T. B. Bottomore 
in Erich Fromm, Marx’s Concept of Man (New York: Frederick Ungar Pub- 
lishing Co., 1961), p. 183. 

6 Ibid., pp. 127-128. 
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spirit or mind, but by the social system’s appropriation of the fruit 
of his labor in such a way as to enslave him. This alienation is 
reflected in distortions of the consciousness. Liberation is to realize 
a society in which there will be a complete harmony of man with 
man and man with nature. In this society there is no mutual I-Thou 
relation save that of solidarity in free self-expression which knows 
no determinate limits. The other person is not the subject over 
against me, by relation to whom my identity as a self is defined. Still 
less is he or she my “objective conscience” as the gentler humanist 
Ludwig Feuerbach put it, the source of my correction, of forgiveness 
and new life.” The humanism of Marx is a collective universalized 
view of man, a humanism in which absolute individualism and 
absolute collectivism find perfect unity beyond the give and take, 
the sacrifice and redemption of Divine and human love. Marx, like 
Robespierre, but far more thoroughly and profoundly, expressed the 
inexorable logic of a Christian humanism which carries the image 
of God for man to its limit, but rejects the relation to Christ which 


defines that image. 


Utopian History 


It would not be fair, however, to explain Marx only from this root. 
He is also heir of another tradition, the tradition of social revolt, 
which goes back through Christendom, which draws its inspiration 
from Hebrew and Christian eschatology, but which in its humanist 
expression may be called utopianism. What this utopian tradition 
means—as a humanism which appreciates, defies, and distorts its 
Christian heritage—is best expressed by one of the greatest living 
Marxist philosophers, Ernst Bloch. 


7 See Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christianity (New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1957), p. 158. Feuerbach was the philosopher who, more than 
any other in the young Hegelian school to which Marx belonged, dramatized 
the atheist implications of Hegel. He supplied Marx with the basic form of his 
criticism of religion. But Feuerbach, unlike Marx, believed the human species 
to express itself in the mutual correction and fellowship of the I-Thou relation. 
It was he who coined the term later used by Martin Buber and Karl Barth. 
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Utopianism, says Bloch, is “dreaming forwards, anticipation as 
such” and this anticipation is a cognitive act with relation to the 
future. It is concerned with the ontology of that which is not yet, 
a kind of active daydream that pushes man forward beyond the 
“objective possibilities” that seem to be given to his perception, to 
lay hold of the “real possibility” the conditions of which are 
emerging in history. Bloch recognizes the special role of biblical 
history in this movement. “With Moses began a leap of religious 
consciousness, prepared by an event utterly opposite to former 
religions of world-piety or star mythology and fate: rebellion, the 
exodus from Egypt.”® The God of Sinai was the spirit of this exodus. 
Moses was a prophet of utopia in the best sense because neither the 
God nor the promised land toward which he led his people were 
known in all their possibilities beforehand. All the important biblical 
concepts—for example, such as righteousness, promise, and the 
Messiah—were terms the content of which was to be realized in 
history. So also with the New Testament. Bloch’s scorn for the 
doctrine of the atonement is matched by his unbounded admiration 
for Jesus as the herald of the coming kingdom in which all the power 
relations of this world would be reversed and as the savior who out 
of love for mankind took on all its poverty and weakness in order 
to make known the new heaven and the new earth which was to be 
the future of this oppressed humanity. “No geographical separation 
of this world and the next, but one that would follow in time on this 
present earth. The ‘other world’ is the utopian earth with a utopian 
heaven over it.”!° He suggests that the real hero of the whole biblical 
story is the serpent of Paradise, the principle of earthly, material 


8 “Qbjectively possible is everything that is to be expected, or at least cannot 
be excluded, on the basis of a partial perception of its existing conditions. 
Really possible is everything, the conditions of which are not yet fully gathered 
in the sphere of the object itself, whether because they must yet mature or 
because new conditions—mediated by the present ones of course—must grow 
out of a new reality.” Ernst Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung (Frankfurt/Main: 
Suhrkamp Verlag, 1959), pp. 225-226. 

9 Ibid., p. 1453. 

10 Ibid., p. 580. 
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reason reaching up to destroy and remake reality with his motto— 
“Ye shall be as gods.” 

Bloch finds this theme of revolutionary human self-realization 
throughout Christian history: ambiguously in Augustine with his 
theme of the heavenly city offering polemical challenge to the earthly, 
more explicitly in Joachim of Flora with his expectation of the age 
of the Spirit in which man’s knowledge and character would be 
transformed, and in Thomas Miintzer and the revolutionary, radical 
wing of the Reformation. Thence it is carried into secular models of 
the ideal society—Sir Thomas More is a transitional figure—acting 
as vehicles of protest and transformation in such nineteenth-century 
socialists as Robert Owen, Fourier, Saint Simon, and Proudhon. 

Marx’s relation to this tradition, says Bloch, was to give utopian 
revolutionary drives a scientific foundation and to give science itself 
an orientation toward the future possibilities of man. Marx was the 
scientist of human hope, for all those in the depths of alienation and 
misery. By his analysis they were freed from all abstraction and 
brought into a fruitful working relation with the reality they would 
transform. It was Marx who analyzed the powers moving history in 
such a way as to show how true humanity would emerge from his- 
tory’s conflicts, and what strategy and tactics are called for in order 
to bring about the envisioned utopia. It was Marx who most clearly 
transposed man’s understanding of the earthly struggle, the powers 
that move it, and the hope it promises, from Divine action, over- 
coming all injustice while forgiving and transforming unjust men, 
to the struggle of alienated men to achieve their own justice in con- 
flict with the powers and persons whom they believe to be their 


exploiters. 


Marx and Technological Humanism 


Thus the background of the revolutionary humanism of Karl Marx. 
We can contrast it with technological humanism at each of the three 


points of our inquiry. 
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First, as we have seen, a twofold conviction runs through the whole 
development and modern restatement of technological humanism. 
On one hand, the methodology of scientific inquiry in every field, 
including social science and philosophy, was held to be of universally 
valid rationality, and on the other hand knowledge and action were 
viewed as two separate steps in human life. Karl Marx broke cleanly 
with this whole tradition. He shared with the Enlightenment and 
with technologists of the western world a belief in the unlimited 
capacities of man. But for him human reason is not universal in 
method or content. It is rather the reflection and instrument of man’s 
struggle to realize himself in social existence. It is in our terms 
ideological. Knowledge reflects the struggle of groups in the frame- 
work of conflicting interests in society. It is therefore not only 
relative but also distorted, and the claim to universal understanding 
in theory must always be hypocritical. The test of any truth is the 
source in the social struggle from which it comes and the practice 
to which it leads. “The question,” he wrote in his second thesis on 
Feuerbach, “whether objective truth is an attribute of human thought 
is not a theoretical but a practical question. Man must prove the truth, 
i.e., the reality and power, the earthiness, of his thinking in practice.” 
His famous final thesis on Feuerbach—Philosophers have inter- 
preted the world in different ways; the point, however, is to change 
it”—is not just a plea for social action. It is a statement of the 
condition of man and his capacity for knowledge at all. 

Second, technological humanism has always assumed that the 
powers of history are developmental and evolutionary. Karl Marx 
gave fundamental expression to the opposite conviction. The form 
and process of social existence are, in his view, dehumanizing man. 
History moves toward the total destruction of the structures of 
exploitation. Out of the negation of this negation will come the new 
being. The law of history is not development but revolution. It is an 
inexorable law that molds but is not subject to the human will. 
Promising developments in the centralization and industrialization 
of society breed intolerable conflicts of class with class by the very 


inner necessities of their development. These conflicts will produce 
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an explosion of the power structure and create totally new relations. 

Third, technological humanism has always assumed the freedom 
and the infinite value of the human individual. It maintains this 
assumption even in the face of the mass phenomena of modern society 
where personhood becomes a goal to be sought rather than a given 
fact of life. Free individuals in planning positions are expected to use 
technological power to preserve and cultivate the values of free 
personal life in the rest of society and are warned of the destruction 
which may result from not doing so. Once again, Marx reversed the 
picture. For him man is dehumanized by the social structure in 
which he lives. The power of his own creative activity, his labor, is 
used to exploit him. Every area of private life is reduced to a dull 
formality. Responsible relations of man with man are cut off by the 
laws of industrial and capital development. It is in the enforced mass 
solidarity of this deprivation, in the freedom gained there from all 
individual desires and ambitions, that the form of a new humanity 
emerges. Man does not exist to preserve his self-identity in a tech- 
nological world through the maintenance of special private spheres 
and relations. He is called to find himself in the selfless freedom 
which his total deprivation has forced on him, and thence to develop 


it in complete solidarity of the struggle against the exploiters. 


The Problems of Humanist Revolution 


The Marxism which grew out of this world-view has become the 
most missionary movement in the world since the advent of Islam. 
The structural parallels to that which makes the Christian faith 
missionary are striking. The insight that man cannot know the truth, 
except as truth directs him to concrete action in his social existence, 
is a secularist reflection of the way in which God is known in man’s 
response to his call and command in biblical history. The revolution- 
ary understanding of history reflects biblical eschatology. The 
selflessness of proletarian man which Marx expounds reflects the 


kenosis, the self-emptying service of Christ and the drama of death 
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and resurrection symbolized in Christian baptism. The hope for a 
classless society reflects the Christian expectation of a new heaven 
and a new earth. 

This revolutionary movement has spread over the whole earth 
during the past century. It has made millions of converts, and it has 
captured power and begun to organize societies in many countries. 
What interests us here however is not this external success but the 
inner history of the revolutionary humanist faith to which Marx gave 
such classic form. The practice of revolution has grown apace with 
the powers of the modern world. The ideology of revolution has 
shared the crisis of every structure of meaning as experience has 
called its categories in question. 


TRU eh Ra Cv hGr Es aA NiDeshD E OTCIOGIY 


By what revolutionary practice must the truth of theory be proved? 
Marx himself used the word “ideology” only to describe the false 
consciousness of exploiting classes and those dependent on them. 
Implicitly he recognized that the charge of ideological bias could 
be made against the theory of proletarian revolution as well. His 
confidence in the coming universality of his theory, once the proletar- 
iat had overcome its enemies and seized the means of production, 
enabled him, however, to claim its truth proleptically. The organiza- 
tion of the proletariat itself to achieve the revolution was presented 
as evidence for the validity of the proletarian point of view. 

The problem arose for this attitude, not out of the failure of the 
revolution but out of its success, especially in the Soviet Union. Lenin 
gave a central place to theory in determining the strategy and tactics 
of the conquest of power. But unlike Marx he entertained no sug- 
gestion of a doubt that his theory is the absolute truth, the law of 
events themselves. What for Marx had been an interaction of theory 
with the proletarian situation became for Lenin a system of doctrine. 


It was not subject to verification by the response of the proletariat 
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but was illustrated and defined in practice by the strategy and tactic 
of the Communist Party’s conquest of power in the name of the 
poletariat. 

This doctrine became the substance of the ideological education of 
the masses after the conquest of power and the establishment of the 
“socialist” society. But in those circumstances it was no longer the 
reflection in thought of the struggle of an alienated, dehumanized 
humanity for total overthrow of existing powers. It was the philo- 
sophical guide of an all-powerful “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
whose function was to combat the remaining enemies of the new 
society within and without and to establish the communism which 
would finally transform human society and human nature. Truth, 
then, was still regarded as a function of this struggle, and yet at the 
same time as objective rationality compelling those whose social 
existence was no longer class-determined. The revolution must be 
carried through against its enemies, and at the same time the existing 
social order of the “socialist” society must be defended and developed 
as the first fruits of the final fulfillment. 

This contradiction led to two quite different developments—one 
in a radical and the other in a moderate direction. The excesses of 
Stalinism and of Mao Tse-tung’s cultural revolution are ideologically 
based on the necessity to maintain an attitude of revolution long 
after the basic shift of power has taken place. The enemy must there- 
fore be magnified, within as well as without, and the forces of the 
“people’s state” must be cast in the role of embattled fighters against 
conspiratorial and external threats to the revolution’s success. In 
unabashed reversal of meanings the powers that be must call them- 
selves revolutionary and the protesting or resisting forces must 
become by definition the counterrevolution, even though the protest 
be on tactical questions from men who claim the same goals. It was 
Lenin’s disastrous contribution to Marxism that absolute truth be 
attributed to tactical movements in the conquest of power. He first 
preempted the consciousness of the free and universal species-man, 
who for Marx would emerge in the Communist society, for the 
rationality of the Party and its leaders. Stalinism is the name for 
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the same absolute truth attributed to the tactics of state power itself." 

The moderate direction is found in the efforts of European Marxism 
to redefine itself in the wake of the collapse of the Stalinist illusion. 
Only the most obtuse dogmatist could rest content with the simple 
philosophical realism which Lenin defended against the father of 
modern scientific philosophy, Ernst Mach: the absolute objectivity 
of reality to the consciousness in its laws and relations, and the com- 
plete adequacy of the “dialectical method” for discerning this reality 
and these laws.!2 The consequences to which it had led made it in- 
supportable. On the other hand those standpoints that rejected the 
dialectic altogether—revisionism and positivism—were no more 
helpful; they surrendered in the long run the unity of objective truth 
with human perception and practice altogether. The heart of recent 
Marxist epistemology is the effort to use Marxist categories in a new 
way to grasp the dynamic of all society in terms of the human 
practice which is transforming it. 

“Tt is in the uniqueness of man’s being,” writes the Czech philos- 
opher Karel Kosik, “that we can perceive the essential inner relation- 
ship between truth and man. The human reality is that point at which 
truth is not only revealed, but is also realized.”!° Man is a being- 
creating entity. In the practice of his life and action he produces 
and renews the world which is external to him, and in this union 
of himself and the world, of spirit and matter, of subject and object, 
of product and productivity, he also understands reality. “Human 
practice is not practical activity as distinct from theorizing, but the 
determination of human being as formation of reality.” 

Thus one significant effort to rethink the relation of man to 


reality. Its basis is still the priority of external reality to human 


11 The most vivid exposition of this process is still Arthur Koestler’s Dark- 
ness at Noon, written in 1944 under the impact of vivid personal memories of the 
Soviet purge tnals of the 1930s and friendship for many of the victims. 

12 Lenin’s major philosophical work, Materialism and Empiriocriticism 
(1908), was basically a polemic against Mach and his Marxist followers. 

13 Karel Kosik, “Man and Philosophy,” Socialist Humanism, ed. Erich 
Fromm (New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1965), p. 170. 

14 Karel Kosik, Dialektik des Konkreten (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp, 1967), 
p. 218. 
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consciousness. The “concrete totality” of things is the context of 
human activity. But this totality is itself in process of development 
and formation through human interaction with it. It is not an 
absolute system waiting to be discovered, not a collection of facts 
without inner connections. Its concreteness is its reality as a whole 
at any given moment of history, as perceived by the human subject 


who is at the same time acting upon it. 


Totality, as a conceptual means for understanding social ap- 
pearances, remains abstract if it is not emphasized that this totality 
is basis and superstructure in their mutual relations of move- 
ments and development, wherein the basis plays the decisive role. 
And finally, the totality of basis and superstructure remains 
abstract if it is not shown that man as real historical subject [i.e., 
his practice] forms the basis and the superstructure in the process 
of social production and reproduction, that he forms social reality 
as the totality of social relations, institutions and ideas, and that 
in such formation of objective social reality he gives structure at 
the same time to himself as an historical and social entity with 
human senses and potentialities, so bringing to fruition the endless 


process of the “humanization of man.’’?!® 


This process of creative perception which is a function of practice 
must be won however at the cost of struggle with various forms of 
pseudoconcreteness. Appearances are not reality in a world where 
social relations are distorted, but reality acts in and through ap- 
pearances to point beyond them. Pseudoconcreteness erects a struc- 
ture of theory that makes a fetish of the practice of distorted relations. 
It is “the world of common impressions which are a projection of 
external appearances in the consciousness of man and a structure of 
fetish-practice, ideological forms of its movement.”!® To destroy 
this is the function of dialectical thinking. But dialectical thought is 
possible only on the basis of revolutionary practice, because both are 
the process whereby man changes his own products, his own picture 


15 [bid., p. 56. 
16 [bid., p. 9. 
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of the totality of things, and therefore himself. It is in responding 
to the internal dialectic of total reality and reproducing it in human 
decision and action, that man breaks through appearance to the 
matter itself, which is “the realizing of truth and the structuring of 
human reality” in union with nature’s own development. 

At many points this point of view is in continuity with Marx. 
Truth is still known in social practice, but as objective, self-realizing 
truth which will be vindicated by future events. Kosik specifically 
rejects Herbert Marcuse’s idea that Marx transformed philosophy 
into scientific social theory. There is a certain amount of evidence 
in Marx to support this idea,” but the logical conclusion of it is to 
absolutize the position of the subject of knowledge in another way 
than did Lenin. He becomes the detached observer and pragmatic 
experimenter with social change who need no longer acknowledge 
the ideological, class-determined character of his whole point of 
view. This is revisionism, denounced by committed Marxists as op- 
portunism. Post-Stalinist Marxist philosophers are not bound to old 
dogmas but they are also not, in the sense defined by Eduard 
Bernstein, revisionists. 

Nevertheless, this modern perspective represents at one decisive 
point a break with the spirit of Marx’s work. The dialectical under- 
standing of the relation of subject to object which, as Marcuse has 
rightly observed,’® Marx confined to a particular stage of history— 
that of class society—has here been generalized to apply to all of 
history. Whereas for Marx the negative, critical moment is basic to 
human consciousness struggling for liberation, for Kosik and, as we 
shall see below, other modern Marxists, the positive integrating 
moment is that which gives meaning to the negation. “Tn relation to 
the past,” writes Kosik, “human history is an unbroken process of 


17 In his Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts Marx did credit Feuerbach 
with having “shown that philosophy is nothing more than religion brought into 
thought and developed by thought, and that it is equally to be condemned as 
another form and mode of existence of human alienation,” its place to be taken 
by “genuine materialism and positive science.” (Fromm, Marx’s Concept of 
Man, p. 171.) 

18 Herbert Marcuse, Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social 
Theory (New York: Humanities Press, 1954), p. 315. 
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becoming a totality, wherein human practice includes in itself 
moments of the past and gives them new life in this integration. In 
this sense human reality is not only the production of the new but 
also a [critical and dialectical] reproduction of the old, its revival and 
renewal.”!® This is no longer a revolutionary epistemology. It is an 
intriguing dynamic interpretation of the continual self-correction of 
human knowledge in its interaction with the self-realization of 
humanity in the totality of society and nature. It is an effort to state 
in humanistic terms the Christian-Hebrew understanding of the 
justification of man’s knowledge by God’s grace, through the judg- 
ment and conversion of his self- or group-centered existence in 
history. As such it is not very different from the empiricism of Karl 
Popper and differs, like Popper, from Christian insight in its con- 
fidence that a human method is sufficient to correct the distortions 
of human existence. From Kosik it is one step farther to the straight- 
forward relativism of the Polish Marxist philosopher, Leszek 
Kolakowski. 

Marxism, says Kolakowski, is not an infallible institution or a 
universal system. It is a methodological rule with both a negative and 
a positive side. It involves “consciousness of the limitation and 
distortion of social sciences under the pressure of social conditions 
forming the mentality of the thinker.” It recognizes that “nature is a 
product of the history of human society,” and therefore that “our 
whole world-view is a socially subjective work.” On the other hand 
it directs the human mind toward discerning, in each situation, the 
decisive part of society and toward the choice of problems according 
to their service to a society of equality. Marxism is therefore a living 
philosophical inspiration, a kind of way of looking at the world, an 
impulse working out in social mind and memory. It is a value- 
creating way of thought, leading to action, not a structure of absolute 
truths. Kolakowski suggests that the New Testament Gospels perform 


a similar function for Christians.?° 


19 Kosik, Dialektik des Konkreten, p. 148. 
20 Leszek Kolakowski, “Aktuelle und nichtaktuelle Begriffe des Marxismus,” 
Der Mensch ohne Alternative (Munich: Piper Verlag, 1960). See especially pp. 
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Among modern philosophies Marxism shares with phenomenology 
and psychoanalysis the capacity to “create instruments to criticise 
itself over a relatively long period of time.” There is here as every- 
where the conflict between rigid orthodoxy and critical questionin 


o 
fobs 


Kolakowski describes it in the image of the priest and the jester. 


The priest is the guardian of the absolute who upholds the cult 
of the final and the obvious contained in the tradition. The jester 
is he who, although a habitué of good society, does not belong to 
it and makes it the object of his inquisitive impertinence—he who 
questions what appears to be self-evident. 

The jester’s attitude is an endless attempt to reflect on the vari- 
ous arguments of contradictory ideas, an attitude dialectical by its 
very nature—simply to overcome what is because it is; a jester 
does not jeer out of sheer contrariness; he jeers because he mis- 
trusts the stabilized world. In a world where allegedly everything 
has already happened, the jester’s contribution is an always active 
imagination which thrives on the resistance it must overcome.” 


The jester undermines all absolutes, all uniformities, and affirms 
the plurality of the world and the individuality of man, knowing that 
he must live in tension with the necessary consolidating, structuring 
forces of society. But here, Kolakowski says, in his contribution. 
“Tt is the option for a vision of the world that provides prospects for 
a slow and difficult realignment of the elements of our human action 
that are most difficult to align: goodness without universal toleration, 
courage without fanaticism, intelligence without apathy, and hope 
without blindness.”22 It is not surprising that the German edition 
of the book from which these quotations are taken bears the subtitle: 
“Of the Possibility and the Impossibility of Being a Marxist.” 

These examples come from the socialist society of eastern Europe. 


We can see from them why it is that Soviet Communism and its 


24ff. I am grateful for an unpublished translation of this article from Polish by 
Parvel Majewski. 

21 [bid., p. 276. 

22 Ibid., p. 280. 
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European allies have largely lost their leadership of revolutionary 
humanism in the world today. In the revolutionary situation of the 
rest of the world, where the social and material alienation of man 
is still the basic fact of life, Marx plays a role as the prophet of the 
revolutionary consciousness. But Lenin’s confidence in absolute ob- 
jective laws of history expressed in the strategy and tactics of the 
Communist Party is gone. The modern revolutionary experiments 
with ideologies, but he does not share the optimism of Kosik or the 
relativism of Kolakowski. He seeks the form of thought that will raise 
to consciousness an intolerable situation which had previously been 
only suffered. He tries to do this in terms that will enable the poor 
and deprived to take hold of the system of power and overthrow it. 
In the words of the Uruguayan philosophy professor Hiber Conteris, 
who spoke for the Latin American Christian left at the World Con- 
ference on Church and Society, “Ideology is the emergence on the 
plane of consciousness, under the form of representation, of a situa- 
tion which until that moment had simply been lived.” It is the form 
of understanding and analysis of a life situation which illumines the 
form of action which that situation requires. It is analysis in terms 
of the forces that work for humanization. It is relative to the thinker, 
but claims the kind of general validity that the human situation of 
the thinker actually enjoys. It interacts with that human situation 
and with other analyses by others who are also acting to humanize it. 

“Therefore,” says Conteris, “when we draw attention to the social 
dimension of an ideology we are recalling that it appears to us like 
a system of variable coherence which expresses, explains, or justifies 
the attitudes of man in relation to the world in which he lives, and 
also as an incitement to act in this or that direction in accordance 
with a value judgment on society.” Those who are content within 
the present power structure, he suggests, do not need to bring such 
an ideology into consciousness, though they may, as Marx had seen 
in his day, develop ideological self-justifications and deceptions when 
their position is challenged. It is those whose experience is prole- 
tarian, whose existence is desperate, who see the form of human 


life only in the overturn of present conditions, who are driven to 
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take responsibility for an overall understanding of the forces of 
history as related to their own struggle for liberation. 

The urgency of this situation is clear in its contrast with the 
comfortable postrevolutionary Marxism we have been describing. 
The analysis of Candido Mendes in the previous chapter is a good 
example of this ideological drive in operation. But the problem of 
this view of knowledge is equally clear. It parallels that of techno- 
logical humanism. The experience of estrangement, of powerlessness 
and victimization, is profoundly real, as real as the technologist’s 
experience of the goodness and order of the world. But the under- 
standing of reality, linked with revolutionary strategy and tactics, 
which had once claimed universal validity, is now openly recognized 
as ideology, as an instrument in the power struggle, with all the doubt 
about its objective truth and ultimate power that this involves. 


WHEN REVOLUTION HAPPENS 


We come to our second question. Where is the revolution located 
in history that will give meaning to the whole struggle and bring 
fulfillment to man? The event in Russia in 1917 is acknowledged by 
the orthodox Marxists, but is in practice ever more relativized. 
Marxism is, says Roger Garaudy, “a methodology of historical 
initiative.’22 It is not a science of the future which is already 
determined. “Marxism integrates the wonderful reality of the com- 
munion of saints by secularizing it. But this reality must still be 
realized. Marxism transposes the perspectives of a kingdom at the 
end of time which is called ‘the kingdom of God’ in Christianity, 
from an eschatological level, to the level of earthly struggle.”* 

Ernst Bloch develops the theme systematically throughout his 
massive book The Principle of Hope. Indeed this whole work could 


23 Roger Garaudy, From Anathema to Dialogue (New York: Herder and 
Herder, Inc., 1966), p. 73. 

24 Marxismus und Christentum Hente, besprache der Paulusgesellschaft in 
Salzburg: 1965 (Wien: Europe Verlag, 1966), p. 82. 
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be called a Marxist apologetic directed at Christians, persuading 
them to recognize that the very meaning of their religion is to strive 
toward and believe in a humanity which will emerge not in some 
transcendent eternal realm but in the future. The reality behind 
the problem of the Deus absconditus in Christianity is the homo 
absconditus, the true free man whose conditions of emergence must 
still be created by the interaction of human striving guided by 
utopias, with the movement of matter itself. The vision of the kingdom 
is the heart of Christian faith, but to take it with final seriousness 


leads to atheism. 


God’s existence, yes God at all as an essence which is, is 
superstition. Faith can only be in a messianic kingdom of God— 
without God. Atheism is therefore far from the enemy of religious 
utopia; it forms its presupposition. Without atheism, messianism 


has no place.” 


In place of God, as that which the term “God” has symbolized 
throughout Hebrew-Christian history (Bloch does not deal with other 
than Greek and Hebrew concepts of Deity, and clearly his analysis 
would not apply to the mystical religions of the East), is “the real- 
objective possibility” which is in the moving material stuff of the 
world as a whole. “Material is the real possibility of all the forms 
which are latent in its womb and are delivered out of it by the 
process [of history ].” For Bloch material is Aristotle’s concept of the 
hulé or formless chaos and dynamis or potentiality in one. It 
produces out of itself the movement which leads to the production 
of man and his unending development to greater heights of true 
humanity by the conflict which overcomes his self-alienation. “Bloch,” 
writes Jiirgen Moltmann, whose Theology of Hope is profoundly 
influenced by Bloch, “would like to embrace the Aristotelian longing 
of matter for its formation, the Platonic and Neoplatonic love for 
the forms, and the Christian hope for the fulfillment of the Divine 
promise by God—but without the entelechy, the form, or the God 
of promise which they presuppose. The basis for the longing of 


25 Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung, p. 1413 (Bloch’s italics). 
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matter is then in the form-creating matter itself, the basis for the 
form must be in love itself, the basis for hope must be in hope 
itself.””6 

The goal of all this is, in the words of Marx himself, “the ac- 
complished union of man with nature, the veritable resurrection of 
nature, the realized naturalism of man and the realized humanism 
of nature.”27 It is the final overcoming by man of everything that 
limits his full and free self-expression and all that separates him 
from nature and mankind. Roger Garaudy puts the essence of the 
matter in a polemical peroration for which he invokes the support 
of none other than Bishop Robinson of Woolwich. Transcendence 
is the self-transcendence of man which happens in all scientific 
research, in artistic creation, in love for the neighbor expressed in 
deeds, in social revolution to overcome oppression and exploitation. 
It “is the experience by which man wins the consciousness of being 
himself God, in process of becoming.”?8 

The enemy of this inflated humanism, it is clear, is any objective 
reality which sets a limit on man’s infinite self-development, whether 
this be the structure of an external nature whose laws define his 
being, or the presence of an Other who is spirit, in communion with 
whom fulfillment is found. In the light of these modern Marxist 
philosophers of history, the sin of Christianity is the premature 
declaration of man’s salvation, and its foundation in a relationship 
between God and man and among men which by its very nature 


limits man while it redeems him. Garaudy writes: 


For the Marxist, the infinite is absence and exigency, while for the 
Christian it is promise and presence. There is thus indicated an 
indisputable divergence between the Promethean conception of 
freedom as creation, and the Christian conception of freedom as 
grace and assent. For a Christian transcendence is the act of 


God who comes toward him and summons him. For a Marxist, it is 


26 Jiirgen Moltmann, Theologie der Hoffnung (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1964), pp. 322-323. 

27 Marx in Fromm’s Marx’s Concept of Man, p. 129. 

28 Marxismus und Christentum Heute, p. 86. 
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a dimension of man’s activity which goes out of itself toward its 


far-off being.” 


No Christian theologian has put the issue more clearly. Marxism 
and Christianity have in common their opposition to every absolute 
structure of being which claims to be valid without reference to 
time. For both of them truth is known in and through the practice 
of history, and the meaning of this practice is the redemption and 
fulfillment of man. But for the Marxist the basic relation in which, 
as the Christian believes, man has been created, and called and 
promised, the relation to which he has been unfaithful and to which 
he has been won back by the work of Christ, is an impossible fetter 
on the self-development of man. “A being,” wrote Marx, “does not 
regard himself as independent unless he is his own master, and he 
is only his own master when he owes his existence to himself.’’*° 

Man the self-creator can neither need nor give erace—undeserved 
forgiveness which lays the basis for a new love, a new peace, or a 
new humanity when man has himself destroyed the old. Evil must 
always be external to man, or at least to the good people to whom 
the future belongs—in dehumanizing conditions for the moderate 
Marxist and in class enemies for the more polemical. Humanity is 
realized in the solidarity of the struggle to eliminate these conditions 


and fight these enemies, not in working out the relations among 


8 
persons and groups with mutually correcting, limiting, and com- 
plementing experiences of what it means to be human. The final 
goal is still, however long it may take to reach it, the absolute 
freedom of the individual in perfect harmony with nature and with 
mankind, not the personal interaction of the community of the Spirit. 

In all of this breathes once more the spirit of Hegel, and behind 
it the humanism of the Enlightenment. Once more the drama of the 
revolution has been relativized, turned into a general theory of the 


process of history in all its stages. Optimistic progress theory is its 


29 Garaudy, From Anathema to Dialogue, p. 92. 
30 Fromm, Marx’s Concept of Man, p. 138. 
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essence. Alienation, inhumanity, and their conquest are subordinate 
moments in the upward march of man. The idiom is another, but 
the substance of this philosophy is not very different from that of 
liberal humanists of the western technological world. No longer 
need westerners fear from this quarter the revolutionary threat of 
alienated humanity to our prosperous security. At the same time it 
is clear why these cultured apologists no longer express the revolu- 
tionary power and hope which moves the proletariat of today. For 
this we must turn to two non-Communists—or should we say post- 
Communists—Albert Camus, the French resistance leader and writer, 
and Frantz Fanon, the West Indian psychiatrist who gave himself 
to the Algerian independence movement. 

For Camus revolt against an enslaving system of culture, tradition, 
and power is the beginning of true humanity. The rebel asserts—in 
saying “no,” in resisting what dehumanizes man—the basic solidarity 
of men in their human existence. “I rebel, therefore we are” is his 
basic premise. This revolt is not an ideology. It is not founded on 
illusions of utopia or identification with some total world view or 
system of power. It is man becoming aware of himself as a human 
being over against all total systems—religious, cultural political, and 
economic—which had hitherto claimed to explain him to himself in 
term of his usefulness to them. In raising his suffering to the level 
of conscious experience, he becomes aware of his solidarity with all 
who suffer and asserts his humanity, and theirs, in resistance to the 
oppressive power and sacrosanct organization of the world which 
deprives suffering men of their just and human life. 

This rebellion is, as the name implies, a negative experience, but 
it quickly becomes something profoundly positive. It is far too real 
to be defined by particular goals and principles, though words like 
justice and freedom and equality are often used to symbolize it. It 
is an assertion of all that is human which grows out of a new 
awareness which came to life when the rebel takes on himself the 
right to say no to oppression: “the sudden, dazzling perception that 
there is something in man with which he can identify himself, even 
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if only for a moment.”*! The life of the rebel from then on is a 
sacrament of freedom, solidarity, and defiance, the form of which is 
to be explored and lived in ever new ways. He defies God, that is, 
the image of God reflected in the mighty systems of tradition and 
power which he is out to overthrow. Like Ivan Karamazov, in many 
ways the archetypal rebel for Camus, he returns to God the entrance 
ticket to a harmony that is purchased at the cost of human suffering. 
But his rebellion is sacramental because he is prepared to give his 
life for the freedom of which he has become aware, that it may 
become the reality of the life of all men. 

This, for Camus, is the basic reality which drives human history 
forward. But with it arises also a problem and a temptation, “the 


drama of revolution” Camus calls it, the tragedy of violence. 


From the moment that he strikes, the rebel cuts the world in 
two. He rebelled in the name of the identity of man with man 
and he sacrifices this identity by consecrating the difference in 
blood. . . . The same movement which intended to affirm him, 
thus brings an end to his existence. . . . The rebels who have 
decided to gain their ends through violence and murder have in 
vain replaced, in order to preserve the hope of existing, “we 


are” by “we shall be.”’2? 


The rebel defies God—the picture of God and the power of God 
which seems to him the guarantor of the social system by which he 
has been enslaved. But having “killed God in his heart,” in the 
name of justice, what is the basis of moral judgment and truth? 
To kill God and build a church are the constant and contradictory 
purposes of rebellion. Absolute freedom finally becomes a prison of 
absolute duties, a collective asceticism, a story to be brought to an 
end.33 Thus the paradox of those who carry rebellion to its meta- 


physical conclusions in a system of revolution. No less destructive 


31 Albert Camus, The Rebel (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956), p. 14. 
32 [bid., pp. 281-282. 
33 Ibid., p. 103. 
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are those who absolutize its historical laws—the revolutionaries 
epitomized by the Marx-Leninists of Stalin’s time. For these it is the 
future total freedom of man that must be achieved by human plan- 
ning and strategy. In the name of this goal the present is negated 
and human lives are used as instruments. Rebellion itself is crushed 


in the demand of the total revolution for conformity to its program. 


Rebellion’s demand is unity; historical revolution’s demand is 
totality. The former starts from a negative supported by an 
affirmative; the latter from absolute negation, and is condemned 
to every aspect of slavery in order to fabricate an affirmative that 
is dismissed until the end of time. One is creative, the other 
nihilist. The first is dedicated to creation so as to exist more and 
more completely; the second is forced to produce results in order 
to negate more and more completely. The historical revolution is 
always obliged to act in the hope, which is invariably disappointed, 


of one day really existing.** 


The rebel, then, has a profounder task than the revolutionary. It 
is to assert and realize the unity of all men in the resistance of the 
exploited and enslaved against the system, whatever it is, that denies 
their humanity. This is a present reality which seeks a relative justice, 
and a limit on what men can do to other men. The rebel does not 
philosophize about history or live for the future; he works to realize 
truth in each situation. He does not claim to be God or to know 
him, but knows that “those who find no rest in God or in history 
are condemned to live for those who, like themselves, cannot live: 
in fact, for the humiliated.’’*® In sharing the struggles of all men in 
defiance of any total system, conservative or revolutionary, that 
would subject them, the rebel finds a perpetual task and a “strange 
joy which helps one live and die” and is akin to love. This is the 
realism about historical power, and the hope for man, in which he 


lives. 


34 Ibid., p. 251. 
35 Ibid., p. 304. 
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THE FORM OF REVOLUTIONARY 
HUMANITY: SOCIALIST WORLD 


With these words of Camus we have penetrated deeply into our third 
basic question: What does it mean to be human, in the minds and 
hearts of revolutionary humanists who have moved beyond Marx 
today? There is a poise in Camus’ faith so close to Christianity that 
one longs not to throw it off balance with further description. It is a 
profounder echo of the Old Testament than the thought of Ernst 
Bloch because it recognizes the reality of judgment over the pre- 
tensions of human power, and the deeper reality and promise of the 
covenant whose substance is the present community of chastened 
and humble men and whose hope is a community of all men 
reconciled in love. But this poise is rather the exception than the 
rule among the heirs of Karl Marx today. The stronger streams are 
flowing to the right and to the left of it. 

We have seen how, for Marx himself, the intense revolutionary 
negativity of alienated man is the reverse of an unlimited vision of 
free, truly human, species-man, the self-creator who expresses the 
universe in his activity. The very intensity of Marx’s demand for 
absolute human mastery made his analysis of the actual conditions 
of human existence so unflinchingly hostile. Against the brilliance of 
his ideal, all the subtly redemptive moments of human society faded 
into darkness. A modern Marxist has commented not without reason 
that “the creator of contemporary philosophical materialism was a 
passionate propagator of a sublime moral idealism.’*® The absolute- 
ness of this sublime ideal is the secret of its power to inspire and 
move nations, and of its awful destruction. 

Lenin radicalized Marx at just this point. He combined an utter 
confidence in revolutionary method to make man anew with an utter 


cynicism about man himself. “Lenin did not believe in man,” wrote 


36 Marek Fritzhand, “Marx’s Ideal of Man,” Socialist Humanism, ed. Erich 
Fromm, p. 173. 
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the Russian philosopher Nicholas Berdyaev, who knew him first 
hand. “He recognized in him no sort of inward principle; he did 
not believe in spirit and the freedom of the Spirit, but he had a 
boundless faith in the social regimentation of man. He believed that 
a compulsory social organization could create any sort of new man 
you like, for instance, a completely social man who would no longer 
need the use of force.”37 The task which Lenin set himself then was 
that of revolutionary social engineering, of remaking man by force 
into the ideal that Marx had imagined him destined to be. On the 
one hand he regarded human nature itself as a function of social 
conditions, a doctrine that became orthodox for the whole Stalinist 
period. On the other he was possessed by an ideal of collective man 
whose vision set no limits on the ruthlessness of the means used to 
pursue it. 

That this in the long run was self-destructive is now history. The 
last chapter of it is now being written, albeit with a Confucian flavor, 
in China today, where, in the desperate search for the new Com- 
munist man, the revolution turns on the realists in its own ranks. 
There are still parts of the Marx-Leninist world where the very study 
of anthropology as a problem for socialist society is regarded as 
disloyal. But the creative philosophers of Marxist Europe have taken 
this subject as their central theme and have come thereby into active 
dialogue with existentialism and with Christianity. Socialism is, in 
the view of these reformers, a vast improvement over previous private 
ownership of the means of production, but it is not the essential 
conquest of the alienation of man and the problem of human evil. 
It is therefore not the solution of all social problems, and not all its 
difficulties can be attributed to external enemies and the remnants 
of class-consciousness. Adam Schaff, Poland’s leading Marxist 
theorist, draws a sharp distinction between class conflict, which is of 
course eliminated in a socialist, classless society, and the conflicts 


and tensions inherent in the processes of production and administra- 


37 Nicholas Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian Communism (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1960), pp. 128-129. 
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tion themselves, most especially the tension between individual free- 
dom and group necessity.”* 

Schaff claims that Marx himself understood man as individual as 
well as concrete. This individual was not an essence in itself. “Man 
is a process, more exactly, the process of his deeds.” He creates him- 
self by his own labor, which makes him, as individual, also social and 
natural. His determination by social relations and conditions does 
not conflict with his individual freedom because in them and through 
them he is striving to become a true or total man. This emphasis on 
the individual side of what was for Marx an absolute harmony of 
the individual with the universal or the species enables Schaff then 
to raise the question of the role of the individual and the degree 
of his freedom in a society that has not yet attained this absolute 
harmony. 

There is alienation in a socialist society, says Schaff flatly. The 
technical function of overseeing an ever more complex economy 
requires forms of compulsory regulation of people even though it is 
directed primarily at the management of things. “The state as ad- 
ministration will not die,” nor are its interests always identical with, 
or just to, the individuals concerned. The same is true of bureauc- 
racies in the economic and social order. What should be purely 
functional difference gives rise to social prestige, hierarchical distinc- 
tion, conflicts of interest, and the like. Labor itself is alienating. The 
assembly line is no respecter of societies. Drudgery will remain a part 
of work in any social system. So in the relation of man with man 
and of man with nature, objective problems of conflict remain even 
though their particular form in class conflict, based on private 
ownership of the means of production, is removed. 

These forms of alienation are not of course to be accepted. The 
struggle against them must go on. The vision of the Communist 
society and the total freedom of man to develop his personality to the 
full beckons forward. But it is an ideal type to be ever more closely 
approximated in history, not a simple possibility. The vision of the 


38 Adam Schaff, Marxismus und das menschliche Individuum (Wien: Europa 
Verlag, 1965). 
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revolution which inspired Marx and Engels was molded by their 
social conditions and must be replaced by a new one appropriate to 
the achievable goals of today. This means better ways of participation 
by individuals in the decision-making processes of all bureaucracies— 
political, industrial, educational, and all the rest. It means shortening 
the work week and making conditions of work as human as possible. 
It means a more creative balance between the freedom of scientists 
and men of culture to express their controversial insights, and the 
responsibility of these men for the political consequences of their 
work. In short it means making creative the continuing tension 
between individual freedom and social necessity in the self-develop- 
ment of man. 

There is very little difference between this and the chastened re- 
alist liberalism of such a western ideologist as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Schaff makes a point of distinguishing between class conflicts and 
social conflicts in general, and he berates Milovan Djilas for describ- 
ing the socialist bureaucracy as “a new class.” But this is a verbal 
distinction with no real difference. Schaff is recognizing the same 
valid points that Djilas made before him: that human nature does 
not change in a socialist society, that social conflict is rooted in 
human nature, so that only its forms change in a given revolution, 
and that progress in the achievement of greater social justice and 
freedom depends on a democratic process whereby men in every 
branch of organized society have an influence over the power that 
affects their lives. 

What then continues to distinguish the Marxist view of man when 
it is no longer, in the proper sense, revolutionary? The answer which 
emerges from the European debates and dialogues today would seem 
to be its atheist humanism, its apotheosis of man. In a curious way 
this vision is more dependent on the religious, especially the Christian, 
insights of the past than on the new possibilities for man which 
modern science is creating. All that the Christian tradition ever 
dreamed and hoped for man on the basis of God’s promise and the 
person of Christ must now be understood as the self-projection and 
self-realization of man alone. This man must exist “in the totality 
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of the world, but he belongs to this totality himself with his capacity 
to reproduce the world in spirit.’””°° 

What this means is limited only by the imagination and the daring 
of the writer who expounds it. But three basic concepts seem to play 
a decisive role. 

1. Man is total. He is not to be defined by his function in society, 
by his class, his place in a social hierarchy, or any other fragment 
of his life. “The total man is a complete man,” writes the Polish 
philosopher, Fritzhand, “whose self-realization knows no bounds. 
He is a human individual not separated by private property from 
the totality of the world of culture and civilization. The ‘totality’ of 
that human being consists in his ‘possession’ of that total world— 
possession understood here as the fullest possible share in the 
creation, and enjoyment of the goods of civilization and culture.’’?° 
This is, as Fritzhand suggests and Garaudy develops more fully, a 
basically esthetic ideal. Human life is a work of art, the art of the 
individual who creates it. But the secret of this art, the secret of 
culture itself is that individual man can “be informed by the whole 
of the knowledge and experience of humanity as a species” past and 
present and can project it into the future through his transforming 
activity.41 The totality of his vision gives proper meaning and value 
to each of his social activities and to the nature which he humanizes. 

2. Man is free. Nothing external must limit the activity which 
expresses his creative inner self, for this self is inherently universal, 
“beyond the alternative of egoism or altruism. He feels the welfare 
of others as his very own.”?? Therefore, as long as society sets limits 
on man, man must struggle against them. He is made to dominate 
the world, not to submit to it. Continual transformation of the con- 
ditions of society and of the physical world, and continual opposition 
to all given structures are his work because they are dehumanizing. 


89 Kosik, Dialektik des Konkreten, p. 246. 

40 Fritzhand, Socialist Humanism, ed. Fromm, p. 174. 

41 L'Homme Marxiste et L’Homme Chrétien (Paris: Editions la Palatine, 
1964), p. 24. This book records the first of recent Christian-Marxist dialogues 
in Europe. 

42 Fritzhand, Socialist Humanism, ed. Fromm, p. 180. 
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They obstruct the exercise of human power. This opposition must 
be directed most of all against the external limiting reality above 
all others—God. “If we reject the very name of God,” writes Garaudy, 
“it is because it implies a Presence, a Reality, whereas we experience 
only a demand, a never-satisfied demand for totality and absoluteness, 
for omnipotence over nature and complete loving reciprocity of 
spirits.”* Garaudy likens this faith to that of Teilhard de Chardin’s 
evolutionary philosophy and suggests that the real meaning of the 
word “God” is the exigency of the human struggle. Once again— 
Man is himself God, in process of becoming. 

3. Both of these concepts sound more radical than they are. The 
romanticism of Hegel clings to them and has been used to counter 
the attacks, not so much of Christianity, as of existentialism. They 
should be understood against the background of the immense popu- 
larity of the writings of Franz Kafka and the plays of Jean-Paul 
Sartre in the theatres of Warsaw, Prague, and Paris. They express 
essentially an evolutionary, not a revolutionary, faith in man and in 
the process of change in socialist societies. They are the lyrical 
counterpart to Schaff’s practical program for step-by-step improve- 
ment. In reading them one is reminded of John Dewey and Julian 
Huxley as much as of Karl Marx. 

Quite different is the case with the third concept of this humanism: 
Man is personal. For Garaudy this means loving. He willingly credits 
the example of “the infinite love of Christ” with having inspired and 
defined it; although only in socialism “did true love for man organize 
itself for the first time as a creative force.”*+ Love is the texture of 
human relations at their sensitive best, exemplified in the mystic 
insights of such saints as Theresa of Avila and John of the Cross. 
But to exercise such love means to struggle for the conditions in 
which it can develop—between man and wife, friend and friend, and 


in the human community. It means to sacrifice oneself in that struggle 


43 Garaudy, From Anathema to Dialogue, p. 94. I have altered the quotation 
slightly to reflect more exactly the meaning in German. 

44 Marxismus und Christentum Heute, p. 81. The quotation is taken from 
Maxim Gorky. See also Garaudy, From Anathema to Dialogue, p. 86. 
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“to draw near to man in his most glorious dreams and his most 
sublime hopes, to draw near to him in a real and practical way.”*° 

Does it also mean to listen to other men and be corrected by what 
one hears? “Atheism,” writes Milan Machovec, “must be in this sense 
existential, more like the mentality of the first Christian congrega- 
tions than that of the atheists of the Enlightenment. It must not leave 
aside the question of the meaning of human life, of conscience, of 
the role of the individual human existence, of sin and atonement, 
and of death.”4° These matters, Machovec believes, cannot be worked 
out by Marxists among themselves but only in dialogue with all 
men. This means confrontation between two subjects of knowledge 
and action. “The ‘specifically human’ is found in the fact that 
activity can be on both sides.”*” 

“By the concept ‘dialogue,’ ” he writes, “I mean the highest form of 
mutual human communication in which two or more persons on 
different sides consciously strive to open themselves to the other. 
This experience is essential to the development of human beings, 
but it is also a risk. It means that errors and bias will be exposed 
and must be corrected. It requires a fundamental acknowledgment 
that the I-Thou relation, the other human being, is more important 
than the matter under discussion, which after all is my matter, my 
program. I may believe that my program is that of all mankind, 
and then I will see in every opponent a potential ally. But dialogue 
requires that I regard my partner as more important than my 
belief, that I engage my whole knowledge with his, that I risk ‘my 


program’ for and with him.”48 


45 Garaudy, From Anathema to Dialogue, p. 86. 

46 Milan Machovec, “Voraussetzungen des Atheistisch—christlichen Dialogs,” 
Die Junge Kirche, Nr. 10, 1965: 565. 

47 This and following quotations are taken from an unpublished German 
translation from Czech of Milan Machovec’s The Meaning of Life. I am grateful 
to the author for access to this manuscript. 

48 A book-length illustration of this effort at dialogue with Christian theolo- 
gians was published by Machovec, first in Czech, then in German under the title 
Marxismus und dialektische Theologie (Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag, Zollikon, 
1965). It deals critically with the theologies of Hromadka, Bonhoeffer, and 
Barth, but includes an introductory chapter justifying the enterprise in terms of 
what Marxists could and should learn from theological insight. 
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Two corollaries follow from this, in Machovec’s mind, suggested 
especially by the dialogue with religion. First, man should be in 
dialogue not only with other men, and with the people of the past, 
but also with his higher self. Atheist, Marxist man needs a humanist 
equivalent for prayer. The struggle to realize full humanity is internal 
to each person, not only a social conflict. The ideal self must be 
envisioned and must continually pass its judgments and give its 
inspirations to the empirical self. Despair is internal alienation, and 
it needs consolation and hope, reminder of the true destiny of man. 
The internal life of each man is a treasure which belongs to the 
highest fruits of his development. It is the source of his imaginative 
creativity and frees him from a cramped and wooden self-defense. 
If, for Garaudy, man’s self-creation is an esthetic work, for Machovec 
it is an inner drama of repentance and new life. 

Second, man should be in dialogue with death. “Dialogue with 
death is a dialogue with the world ‘without me’, with the absolute 
‘not-me.’ And only in it do I finally and fully find myself, for only 
face to face with death is it revealed to me what was really of 
existential meaning in my life, my self.” Death then is not some- 
thing to be fought, to be pushed back to its outer limits. The answer 
to the “problem of death” is not, as more primitive Marxists have 
maintained, the prolongation of life and experimental resuscitation. 
Death is rather a reality to be reckoned with, within life, the life 
of man who is “cocreator of this world.” It is the extreme case of 
dialogue, and the most revealing, because here man must learn 
without illusion to live and work in his time so that what he builds 
will have its place and value without him, for all time. This dialogue 
contains the secret of eternal life, for man discovers in it those 
elements in his life which are universal, which contribute in their 
time to the continuity of the human development. “With my death 
my name disappears, my conscious self, my personal love and pain, 
powerlessness and shame. But the capacity of reality to bear a name 
does not disappear, the capacity to be a self, to love and suffer. I 
have been—therefore I am. If I am in time, I am also in eternity.” 


Machovec holds a special place among Marxist humanists. In him 
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the Marxist philosophy of man himself reaches a pinnacle of sen- 
sitivity which its promethean base can hardly sustain. Along with 
Kolakowski, he has raised again for socialist man in socialist society 
the question of the limitation of his humanity by the humanness of 
other people, the question of human bias and its correction, of sin 
and repentance, and of faithfulness to others in tension with struggle 
for an ideal. It is not surprising that he quotes Marx very little; his 
spirit is basically different from the heaven-storming confidence which 
the whole Marxist tradition has taken from Hegel. He is rather a 
chastened and gentle Feuerbach, still an atheist believer that all 
religious truths are projections of man’s true essence against the 
heavens, but more aware of the profound duality of that essence in 
the encounter of I and Thou. 

In Machovec Marxism faces without illusion the basic question of 
its mission which most other Marxist philosophers evade: Is the 
future of man to be explored in true dialogue with men of other 
convictions, taking risk that Marxist convictions may be decisively 
changed in the process and the force of historical struggle may be 
weakened? If so, in what confidence about the future, with what 
understanding of the relation between theory and practice, will 
Marxists act, when in faithfulness to their opponents they limit their 
use of coercive power? 

Machovec is leading Marxism into an identity crisis from which 
there is no escape along the lines of Garaudy’s contrast between 
Christian transcendence as presence and grace and Marxist tran- 
scendence as exigency and struggle. At the same time he offers a way 
for Marxism to renew its openness to the human reality of revolution, 
indeed to all human experience—the way expressed in Christian 
terms by death to the self and new life in terms of the future given 
by the new reality, the new relation, revealed in Christ. Schaff, 
Garaudy, and most of their colleagues are closed to this future because 
at heart they have exchanged Marx’s revolutionary experience of 
alienation for a philosophy of endless human progress, while they 
hold onto the promethean vision of universal man who cannot repent 
and be renewed. We are invited by these Communists to join in 
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affirming all human possibilities as simple ones, to close our eyes to 
the ambiguities of human relations, except as problems to be solved 
by technological reason. Their appeal is indistinguishable from that 
of the more cheery prometheans of our western world. 


THE FORM OF REVOLUTIONARY 
HUMANITY: THIRD WORLD 


Meanwhile revolutionary humanism has moved beyond the ideological 
limits of the eastern European “socialist” world, as it has beyond 
the limits of technological humanism as well. The whole “developed” 
society of east and west is confronted with a proletariat in its coun- 
tries and in the third world whose basic experience is alienation, who 
sees in the technical humanism of both socialist and capitalist a 
system of enslavement, and who seeks the form of humanity in the 
experience of revolt itself. “They exist outside the democratic 
process,” writes Herbert Marcuse in an eloquent description. “Their 
life is the most immediate and the most real need for ending intoler- 
able conditions and institutions. Thus their opposition is revolu- 
tionary even if their consciousness is not. Their opposition hits the 
system from without and is therefore not deflected by the system; 
it is an elementary force which violates the rules of the game and, 
in doing so, reveals it as a rigged game. . . . The fact that they 
start refusing to play the game may be the fact which marks the 
beginning of the end of a period.” One of the few sophisticated, 
articulate spokesmen for this mass which has lost its Marxist leaders 
is Frantz Fanon. 

Fanon would follow completely Marx’s basic definition of the 
proletariat, and he incarnates the spirit in which it was conceived. 
The colonial country, not the modified capitalism of Europe, he 
claims, exemplifies most completely the proletarian condition. There, 
the only intermediaries between the rulers and the natives are the 
soldier and the police. The violence of exploitation is modified by 


49 Herbert Marcuse, One-Dimensional Man (Boston: Beacon Press, 1964), 
pp. 265-266. 
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no vision whatever of a common interest or a higher unity. Fanon 
also builds on the negative aspects of Camus’ understanding of the 
rebel: the confidence that humanity arises when the slave says “no” 
to his master and that it is nourished by the solidarity of resistance 
to systems of power that impose an alien order. 

But Fanon’s experience is that of man in revolt being continually 
betrayed by attractive compromise with the existing order or driven 
into psychological disorder and criminality by the frustration of a 
hopeless battle. What for Camus is the present experience of unity 
with suffering mankind, is for Fanon a perpetual quest. Camus’ 
“strange joy” akin to love would be for him one more compromise. 
It is rather in violence itself, in accepting with pride and power the 
total alienation forced on the people by colonial and exploitive power, 
that men become human. This is an internal struggle in the soul of 
the alienated people themselves: 


The Rebel (harshly) : My name—an offense; my Christian name— 
humiliation; my status—a rebel; my age—the stone age. 

The Mother: My race—the human race. My religion—brother- 
hood. 

The Rebel: My race—that of the fallen. My religion... but it’s 
not you who will show it to me with your disarmament . . . 
’tis I myself, with my rebellion and my poor fists clenched and 
my woolly head.°° 


This dialogue continues with the story of the Rebel’s murder of his 
white master, as a sign of his taking humanity into his own hands 
and opening a new and hopeful future. 

But for Fanon the revolt is continually betrayed. It is seduced first 
by religion—the Christian religion, which glorifies humility, for- 
giveness, suffering without resistance, and all the other slave virtues, 
but also by the Muslim religion with its fatalistic belief in God’s 
disposition. It is also betrayed by its own first leader, the native 
bourgeoisie, who may establish independence politically and then 


50 Aimé Cesaire, Les Armes Miraculeuses, quoted in Frantz Fanon, The 
Wretched of the Earth (New York: Grove Press, 1966), p. 67. 
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compromise it for economic profit while they stifle the further revolt 
of the people in the name of nationalism. It can be betrayed by the 
lumpenproletariat, the masses of uprooted people in the cities who 
are its main agents there, when they allow themselves to be pressed 
into the service of the exploiters in return for some immediate 
reward. Intellectuals betray it in their fear of the masses. The inter- 
national revolutionary movements, notably the Communists, prove 
finally more concerned with the white race and European interests 
than for solidarity with the poor and the colored. So the revolt must 
go on and be renewed against ever new dangers, domestic as well 
as foreign. The peasant masses are its great resource. But the peasant 
culture reflects also the lethargy and nostalgia of ages of sleep. It 
must be awakened to action by those who share its suffering, respond 
to its yearning (rather than to some European-made or urban ideal), 
but call it to violent struggle. Out of this struggle the new man will 


one day arise. 


TERRE B ERAN DA DME CHRIS TAN 


We could make no greater mistake than to dismiss this point of view 
as extremism and take comfort in the thousands of friends whom 
we know in the third world and among the minority races or deprived 
classes of our own country, who do not partake of it. We have here 
the basic raw response of people caught in a situation where power 
and exploitation have deprived them of the integrity of their own 
self-identity, their freedom to be persons. It is a response stripped 
of all religious, cultural, and ideological illusions, asking the funda- 
mental question of action which will lead to humanity and liberty 
again. We see it in those manifestations of Black Power in the United 
States, which put the attainment of power as such ahead of any 
arrangement that would give Blacks a place in the established order. 
It is the basic motivation of the guerrillas in Vietnam, one of the few 


places on earth where the revolution still has Marx-Leninist leader- 
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ship. It is seething ferment in Africa and Latin America which seeks 
its leader and its sense of direction. 

This utterly secularized revolutionary response to the world is the 
neat counterpart to the sober technological humanism we have 
described in the previous chapter. They have in common a realistic 
assessment of the power struggle and a freedom from all illusions 
about the laws and promises of history. They have both emerged 
into disillusion from a form of humanist religion. For technological 
humanism the gods—the many goods and values which seemed to give 
meaning to life—have fallen silent, and its polytheistic confidence has 
been secularized. For the revolutionaries the one god who was a 
projection of their own hopes and dreams—universal man expressed 
in the solidarity of the struggling people—has been reduced to the 
elusive hope that he may one day appear. Henotheism too has lost 
its power. We are confronted then with a basic conflict of un- 
varnished human experience: on the one side the experience of a 
precious humanity which must be secured and cultivated in an alien 
world, on the other the experience of an intolerable inhumanity 
imposed by a system which must be overthrown in order that man 
may find himself again. 

We cannot iherefore ask the revolutionary to define his concept 
of the human, the social system he would like to see, and the terms 
of collaboration with existing powers and structures, which he would 
accept. These things he can only demonstrate by the way he lives 
while he struggles for the freedom to decide them finally without the 
interference of the power of the outsider. His very existence is, as 
Richard Shaull has put it, “the search for a new style of life” which 
will combine freedom from the inner values and outer structures of 
this alien society with effective, continuing power against it.°? 

This existence is, like that of the technologist, ambivalent. Its 
tragedy is that the utter freedom it seeks is as much an illusion as the 
security which the powerful seek against the claims of the weak. The 
search for true humanity which begins with negation, with resistance 


51 Carl Oglesby and Richard Shaull, Containment and Change (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1967), Chapter IX. 
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to all that is, can never reach its goal; it can only, as Fanon’s 
thought illustrates, lead into an endless spiral of suspicion and purge. 
The struggle will always be, as Camus realized, for relative goals. 
Freedom will be a present inward possession of the revolutionary— 
including the freedom to relate himself creatively to the powers of 
the establishment for the common good, without surrendering his 
opposition to those powers—if it is to be achieved at all. 

But here also is the sign of hope which the revolutionary, often 
despite himself, sets up. In his ruthless concentration on the search 
for what is human in practice beyond every effort to explain man 
in terms of great systems of the present or the future, in his open- 
ness as deprived and outcast man to all that human life might offer, 
he is the enemy of his own negativity, the bearer of a future that 
might be for all men. To discern hope in the midst of the struggle 
for humanity without giving way to Zealotry on the one hand or 
escapism on the other, is the problem of the secular revolutionary, 
and of the Christian who shares his experience. 
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“Jesus began to preach, saying, 
‘Metanoeite, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand?” (Matt. 
4:17.) 
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The Death of All the Gods 


IF THE LINES OF THIS STUDY are true, a conclusion follows which dis- 
turbs all believers in this world, whether the object of their faith be 
Zeus, Prometheus, or the God of church, mosque, or synagogue. 
Eternal rational order, the expanding power of man over things, and 
the securities of religion are all caught in an ecumenical movement 
which none of them controls and which is a crisis for them all. The 
real oikoumene is a confrontation in which all conclusions are turned 
into questions and _all human-built foundations, including human ideas 
about divine things, are undermined. It is a thoroughly secularizing 
event. 

How, then, can objective reality be grasped? How can human 
beings have a relation with it which will include its power to correct 
their self-willed images of it? How can reality be understood in terms 
that offer hope for man as he struggles with the powers which operate 
in his world? How is man to define and realize his humanity through, 
and yet in spite of, his own perverse character? In short, how does 
that change of mind and heart—metanoia—take place continually 
among human beings, which will keep them in contact with a hopeful 
truth which is more than the reflection of their own desires to assert 
themselves against their neighbors? 
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This is the question of God, asked within the context of the brood- 
ing sense of the “death of God.” It is not only a question for those 
who have traditionally applied the word “God” to the structures, 
values, and methods which gave their lives ultimate security, cer- 
tainty, and satisfaction. Ultimate structures, values, and methods 
themselves are dead; this is the relentless secularizing experience 
which all of us share. The theories and methods of human knowledge 
express, not an order of truth that imposes itself on all men alike from 
without, but the efforts of men to master the powers which they 
encounter. 

These powers are no longer objective gods as they were for the 
Greeks. Nor are they providentially balanced so as to bring forth a 
better human future as in the liberal faith. Nor do they promise of 
themselves to bring forth the revolution and the liberation of man. 
Instead they are rooted in the very human nature which they tran- 
scend, control, and may one day destroy. Romano Guardini’s dic- 
tum, “Man has power over things, but not power over his own 
power,’ expresses the dilemma in existential terms. The technological 
humanist faces this dilemma directly in his anxiety for the secure 
development of the society he enjoys. But the revolutionary can avoid 
it only so long as his reality is only a dream of the future. Where 
the revolution has happened—in Peking, in Algiers, in Havana, and 
in the jungles of Vietnam—the dilemma is stark reality. Nearly a 
century ago Friedrich Nietzsche caught this mood in a penetrating 


parable which we are only now living out: 


Have you ever heard of the madman who on a bright morning 
lighted a lantern and ran to the market place calling out unceas- 
ingly: “I seek God! I seek God!” As there were many people 
standing about who did not believe in God, he caused a great deal 
of amusement. Why? Is he lost? said one. Has he strayed away like 
a child? said another. Or does he keep himself hidden? Is he 


afraid of us? Has he taken a sea voyage? Has he emigrated? the 


1 Romano Guardini, Das Ende der Neuzeit (Leipzig: St. Benno Verlag, 1956), 
p90. 
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people cried out laughingly all in a hubbub. The insane man 
jumped into their midst and transfixed them with his glances. 
“Where is God gone?” he called out. “I mean to tell you! We have 
killed him—you and I! We are all his murderers! But how have 
we done it? How were we able to drink up the sea? Who gave us 
the sponge to wipe away the whole horizon? What did we do when 
we loosened this earth from its sun? Whither does it now move, 
whither do we move? 

“Away from all suns? Do we not dash on unceasingly? Back- 
wards, sideways, forwards, in all directions? Is there still an above 
and below? Do we not stray, as through infinite nothingness? Does 
not empty space breathe upon us? Has it not become colder? Does 
not night come on continually, darker and darker? Shall we not 
have to light lanterns in the morning? Do we not hear the noise 
of the grave-diggers who are burying God? Do we not smell the 
divine putrefaction?—for even gods putrefy! God is dead! God 
remains dead! And we have killed him! How shall we console our- 
selves, the most murderous of all murderers? The holiest and the 
mightiest that the world has hitherto possessed has bled to death 
under our knife—who will wipe the blood from us? With what 
water could we cleanse ourselves? What lustrums, what sacred 
games shall we have to devise? Is not the magnitude of this deed 
too great for us? Shall we not ourselves have to become Gods to 
be worthy of it? There never was a greater event—and on account 
of it, all who are born after us belong to a higher history than any 
history hitherto.’ 


Today we would not use such romantic language, although Em- 
manuel Mesthene comes close to it in his rhapsody on the technologi- 
cal future of man. But Nietzsche’s three basic propositions express 
the sober assessment we make today of the world—or the nonworld— 
in which we live. 

2 Friedrich Nietzsche, La Gaya Scienza (“The Joyful Wisdom”), Complete 


Works, ed. Oscar Levy (New York: Russell & Russell, 1964), Vol. 10, Sect. III, 
Par 125; 
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“God is dead.” This, says the Dutch theologian Hendrikus Berkhof, 
“is not a confession, but a feeling, an experience, a conclusion drawn 
from our contemporary cultural situation.”? It is the feeling and 
experience of utter relativity, as Nietzsche, speaking through a mad- 
man, perceived. It is the conclusion that the form and structure of the 
physical object in itself is dissolved into mathematical formulae and 
experimental operations. It is the insight that social order is main- 
tained and progress made only by the manipulation of human power, 
and the experience that the material forces of history are only operat- 
ing principles of a proletariat seeking to achieve its ends. Not only 
“God” but all working hypotheses which propose to give us an 
explanation of reality itself have died. 

“We have killed him—you and I.” Man has taken control of his 
own environment. As Dietrich Bonhoeffer puts it, “The immediately 
given is no longer nature, but organization.”* It is human power 
which has unleashed the power of “nature” and has destroyed the 
order of nature in the process. Man has upset old structures in physics 
and metaphysics, in art and society. But this is not simply the action 
of human insight penetrating beyond illusion to reality. It is the 
operation of human self-assertion, power, and imagination remaking 
reality in the image of human desires. Man himself has destroyed the 
object with reference to which he might have tested the validity of his 
plans and actions. “How shall we console ourselves?” 

“Shall we not ourselves have to become Gods to be worthy of it?” 
On account of this murder, Nietzsche claims, we all belong to a higher 
history than any hitherto. It is a more intense history in which the 
stakes are higher. It is a human history in which man is the central 
theme of the drama, the central promise, problem, and danger to 
himself. The solution to the problem, Nietzsche suggests, is for the 
Superman to fill the space left by the death of Objective Reality. The 


modern images of Superman are many, most of them not in comic 


3 Hendrikus Berkhof, “A New Age: A New Theology?” Reformed and Pres- 
byterian World, 29, no. 8 (December 1967) : 353. 

4 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1967), p. 178. 
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books. The planning reason of the technical futurologist, the strategic 
policy of the great world power, the consensus of the Great Society, 
and the free self-expression of the liberated proletariat are only a 
few of the most obvious. But supermen do not emerge on call. 
Nietzsche’s parable concludes with the madman smashing his lantern 
before the dull incomprehension of the people. It was perhaps better 
that way. Had the people responded they might well have fallen upon 
the madman and one another, each in the need to prove his divinity 
(or his humanity or his freedom—words which function like divinity 
for many modern minds) by organizing and destroying the humanity 
of the others. This is the logic of Stalinism, but it is no less inherent 
in the use of technological power by the planners of a cybernated 
world. 

We are rightly somewhat fearful of the superman, in ourselves and 
in each other. Nietzsche has posed the question, but his answer has 
obscured it again. It is the question of discerning what is human, not 
as an ideal of the imagination, but as the power which will bring true 
humanity forth. It is the problem of freeing man from himself as he 
knows himself, from bitter experience, to be, in order that he may 
become no longer self-destructive, but creative and faithful in the 
relations where his true hope and fulfillment are to be worked out. 
The structured universe is dead. In its place we know a secularized 
context of subjects in dynamic interaction. Is there anything within 
this context that is reliable as a guide to the future, strong enough to 
correct our self-deceptions and our misuse of nature and each other, 
convincing as a description of what it means to be human? 

These are the terms in which the oikoumene faces its own questions 
today. Of this world the Christian Church is a part. The classical 
Christian questions in fact—revelation, covenant, repentance and new 
life, salvation, and the coming of the kingdom of God—are being 
asked in new ways as the oikoumene struggles through its confronta- 
tions and its self-questioning for new and hopeful truth. What, then, 
does the Church—stripped of past securities like the rest of the world, 
and just as forcefully confronted with the question of its existence 
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—discover in the message given to it which might help such a world? 

To this question the remaining chapters of this book are devoted. 
The first will look briefly back at the history of Church-with-world 
which brought forth the present ecumenical situation, and forward at 
the method by which theology in this situation may be done. The 
remaining three will try to do theology in this way. They will explore 
the metanoia by which a secularized world might rediscover the truth, 
hope and humanity which come to it really as a message from outside 
itself. In the course of this exploration we may—God willing—dis- 
cover also the form of Christian community which would bear faithful 


witness in our time to that truth, that hope and that humanity. 


- CHAPTER I} 


Church, Secular and Ecumenical 


THE HISTORY OF RENEWAL 


“THERE WENT FORTH A DECREE from Caesar Augustus,” begins the 
familiar story of Jesus’ birth in the Gospel of Luke, “that all the 
oikoumene should be enrolled.” And in one corner of the world gov- 
erned by Augustus a Jewish couple, along with millions of others, 
obeyed. The New Testament accepts the Roman Empire as a secular 
power. It unites a large part of humanity into one society where law, 
order, and a certain rough justice prevail and where commerce and 
culture flourish in peace. It has been appointed to this task, says the 
Apostle Paul, by God.* Jesus was not a Zealot, despite the efforts of 
some modern exegesis to make him out a fellow-traveler of that 


1 Rom. 13:1-2. “Let every person be subject to the governing authorities. For 
there is no authority except from God and those that exist have been instituted 
by God. Therefore he who resists the authorities resists what God has ap- 
pointed.” (RSV translation.) Vast controversy has raged over the meaning of 
these words which we will not go into here. Two points however are pertinent 
here: (1) the same authorities (exousiai) as are appointed by God are also 
treated in the New Testament as having a will of their own to oppose God at 
times. As self-willed they must be resisted (e.g., Eph. 6:12). (2) This verse 
from Romans is a particular judgment on the particular authority of Roman 
government. “Those that exist” does not mean all that exist anywhere anytime, 
but that which existed then and there. For a particularly lucid commentary on 
the Biblical basis for political obedience and resistance see Karl Barth, “Church 
and State,” Community, State and Church (Magnolia, Mass.: Peter Smith, Pub- 
lisher Inc., 1968). 
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revolt.2 His hesitation in claiming to be Israel’s messiah was due in 
large measure to his concern lest he be misunderstood as just a Jewish 
nationalist leader.* For him a Roman centurion could be a believer. In 
the New Testament Roman magistrates, from Pilate to the petty ofl- 
cials of Ephesus and Corinth, are portrayed as fallible political men 
who are nevertheless aware of a legitimate task to perform. Jesus 
respects Pilate’s office; Peter and Paul urge the early Christians to 
give magistrates their due, to pray for them, and to expect of them 
the justice they were appointed by God to execute.* The early Chris- 
tian Church regarded trade and shipping, the movement of ideas and 
people, the common Greek and Latin languages, and even Roman 
citizenship as ecumenical vehicles of the Gospel’s spread, not as 


obstacles to it. 


TH EWTEWS 


The New Testament writers were concerned rather with another 


struggle: the clarification and renewal of Israels relation to the 


2 S. G. F. Brandon, Jesus and the Zealots (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1967) presents with immense scholarship an argument to this effect. But to 
accept it would mean swallowing some highly questionable propositions: (1) 
that the Gospels, notably Mark, were written in order to distort what had really 
happened—to conceal the revolutionary connections and intentions of Jesus—in 
order to accommodate the Christian Church to the Roman Empire; (2) that 
opposition to Roman and Jewish authority and prophetic statements about the 
destruction of the temple are inconceivable except in an agent of revolt and 
destruction. Brandon’s book argues heavily from what is not said and rearranges 
shreds of evidence in a highly speculative pattern. One senses that for the 
author political nationalism in the Zealot pattern makes moral sense whereas 
the model of the suffering servant leading his people to repentance and new 
life, from which new justice and power will flow, does not. 

3 Following the exegesis, convincing to me, of O. Cullmann, The State in the 
New Testament (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955). Cullmann agrees with 
Brandon that Jesus was crucified as a Zealot leader, but demonstrates that this 
was a basic misunderstanding of his message and ministry. 

4 See Acts 16-28 where in many encounters with the political authorities Paul 
both insisted on his rights and respected their authority and used it. See also 1 
Peter 2:13-17 and 1 Timothy 2:14. 
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oikoumene of which the Roman Empire was a practical secular expres- 
sion. Here were fought the battles that later came to crisis in the 
Empire as a whole. The Jews of Jesus’ time were familiar with the 
word oikoumene from the Greek translation of their own scriptures. 
Oikoumene in the Septuagint means the world as a place of habita- 
tion, as distinct from the nations or peoples with their variety or the 
earth which is nature and its fruits. God has founded it and will 
judge it in righteousness. He alone knows its dimensions and the 
peoples who make it up. The world is a reality that relativizes every 
human culture and idea. It has been fragmented by man, and yet it is 
addressed by God’s promise which transcends the distinction between 
Israel and the Gentiles. 


Let the sea roar, and all that fills it; 

The world and those who dwell in it! 

Let the floods clap their hands; let the hills sing for joy together 

Before the Lord, for he comes to rule the earth. 

He will judge the world with righteousness, and the peoples with 
equity. (Ps. 98:7-9.) 


The chosen people were not in themselves the ecumenical society. 
But as servants of the Lord they were commissioned to make this 
message known “to the ends of the earth.” This was the ecumenical 
calling which the people of Israel in the time of Christ were attempt- 
ing on the one hand to confine within the limits of an isolationist 
chauvinism (the Zealots and to some extent the Pharisees) or on the 
other to abandon to a comfortable adaptation (the Sadducees). The 
calling of the covenant people was secular not religious, historical not 
ontocratic. They were not to be the world in a small and separate 
place but to confront the world with its Lord, in the common history 
that all men share. 


5 The word is used in the Septuagint to translate four Hebrew words, mostly 
in the Psalms and in Isaiah: erets, the word commonly used for ‘earth’; yashab, 
dwelling; tebel, world or inhabited and fruitful earth; and cheled, world or 
age. But the translation was not haphazard. In each case oikoumene was used 
when the inhabited earth including all the peoples in it was intended. 
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Jesus’ promise—“The Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
throughout the whole ovkoumene as a testimony to all the nations, and 
then the end will come” (Matt. 24:14)—places this calling in its 
proper context of the many nations who made up the world, part of 
which was ruled by Rome. It was because, at the time of Jesus’ minis- 
try, Rome was still a secular power, aware of the precarious, man- 
centered relative nature of its new imperial order, that it could be so 
positively related to the gospel of the coming kingdom. The Jews were 
called, not to shrink the oikoumene to the narrow dimensions of their 
own religious nationalism, but to be witnesses of this kingdom in and 


to the secular Roman world. 


THE ROMANS 


As a symbol of this calling and an omen of the confrontation to come, 
the place of Jesus’ birth, which fulfilled a Biblical prophecy, was 
determined by a decree of Caesar Augustus. That decree was not by 
itself an ecumenical event, though Caesar no doubt thought it was. It 
was rather the first episode of what later became one when the posi- 
tive, but relative, value which the followers of Jesus gave to Roman 
society proved to be the very subversion of the Empire’s concept of 
its own foundation and security. 

The man who decreed the place of Jesus’ birth had lived through 
the establishment of ecumenical Rome by his uncle Julius, had seen 
that structure torn by civil war, and had himself forged the power that 
reestablished its order. He knew only too well the world of conflicting 
faiths and moral claims, and the relative, problematic nature of his 
own ascendancy. He feared this relativity as chaos and destruction. 
His aim was to unite power and principle in an ideal and permanent 
society which could never again be torn apart.° In doing so he was 

6 “May it be my privilege,” Charles N. Cochrane quotes him as saying, “to 


establish the republic safe and sound on its foundations, gathering the fruit of 
my desire to be known as the author of the ideal constitution, and taking with 
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supported by the scholars of his time and afterward—Cicero, Horace, 
Seneca, Livy—who drew on the classical Greek concepts of political 
man in Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics to explain the meaning and end 
of man’s existence in terms of his place in this society. An ideal 
world governed by rational principles was Caesar’s intention. One 
element, however, only Octavius himself could provide: the political 
concretion of the ideal, the instance of final authority when reason 
conflicts with reason, the personal union of truth with power. “It is 
precisely at this point,” writes the historian Charles Cochrane, “that 
the idealist commits the crime of Prometheus in seeking to appropri- 
ate what belongs to Zeus or, like Adam in the garden, eats of the 
forbidden fruit in order to become ‘like God.’ In other words what he 
does is to treat knowledge not as a means to ‘wisdom’ but as a source 
of ‘power.’ 7 

Rational and worldly though this oikoumene might be, therefore, 
it could not escape the apotheosis of its central figure. On this imperial 
divinity the whole system depended. Meanwhile “the Christians, their 
numbers silently recruited from all ranks of society, constituted a 
focus for all who were in spiritual revolt against what they regarded 
as the barrenness and superficiality of dominant ideals.”® This con- 
frontation was the ecumenical event of the Roman Empire. The issue 
was whether a world could live hopefully with the knowledge that its 
structures are provisional, that its virtues are one-sided, that its power 
is ambiguous, or whether it must turn from these truths and absolutize 
itself against them. Caesar, like Jesus, was called the Christ. The 
choice was between the truth, the historical power, and the humanity 
of the one, or the other. In Augustine’s terms it was between a pilgrim 
people of God who knew that not only their peace but that of the 
world is a gift and promise of God’s grace, and a world that seeks to 


secure its peace on its own terms and by its own power. 





me to the grave the hope that the basis which I have laid will be permanent.” 
Christianity and Classical Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944), 
mee 

7 Ibid., p. 98. 
8 Ibid., p. 139. 
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CHRISTENDOM 


The historian may well ask, despite Augustine, whether such a 
dramatic event ever really took place so clearly. “The eschatological 
event of the ‘fullness of time, ” writes Arend van Leeuwen, “which 
for all nations has now come in Jesus Christ, also turned out to be 
the beginning of our ‘Christian era’ and of the history of ‘Christian- 
ity. ” And this ‘Christianity’ “is in every respect a bastard product; 
something between heaven and earth, between the Old Covenant and 
the New, between eschatology and history, between Spirit and flesh, 
between Church and world, between state and sect, between Christ 
and culture.”? Christianity, as practiced by Christians, has continued 
to seek a sacred structure and a coherent world view of its own while 
at the same time it has borne continual witness against such a possi- 
bility. It has dominated the world with the power of the very church 
which presents itself as a servant and as a repentant witness to the 
power of Christ. While doing this, it has spawned protests against 
itself, nourished by the Gospel it proclaimed. Some of them were 
heretical and in the long run destructive, others leading to the re- 
newal of the Church itself for its mission to the oikoumene. 

At times, as with Byzantine Christianity, Caesar’s Rome seemed to 
have conquered and the Church seemed to have lost this mission. Yet 
Byzantine Christianity also spawned the monastic movement in east 
and west, which carried the Church onto missionary frontiers and 
into the Middle Ages. Medieval Christendom was again paradoxical. 
“What was really unique,” writes van Leeuwen, “was the dramatic 
fashion in which the ontocratic order disintegrated—not under pres- 
sure of external forces nor through any inherent principle of senile 
decay; it was exploded from within by an intolerable pressure, by the 
force of the collision between the two powers, each of which claimed 


9 Arend van Leeuwen, Christianity in World History (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1965), p. 145. 
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the sole authority over it.”?° Beneath the power of church and state, 
was working the ferment of a Gospel that called, legitimized, but 
criticized and relativized them both. This Christendom of the high 
middle ages then evoked both the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
each in a different way, a witness to the revolutionary power of that 
Gospel. Later orthodoxy, both Protestant and Catholic, provoked both 
secular humanism and pietist revival, and later both imperialism and 
the modern missionary movement, both Marxism and the radical 
Christianity of such men as Reinhold Niebuhr and Karl Barth. 

The protest is never pure and unambiguous. The Benedictine monks 
who penetrated the pagan forest lands of Germany, the Franciscan 
friars who married poverty in order to rejoice in the gifts of God, and 
the American Pilgrim Fathers who sought a church in the wilderness 
where they could serve God properly were all children of the chris- 
tianized culture from which they came and at the same time rebels 
against it in the name of the Gospel. They also tried to limit and 
institutionalize and therefore to absolutize their own protest. But in 
their ambiguity they illustrate the ecumenical dynamic still. The his- 
tory of western Christendom has been the story of continual revolt in 
the name of the Gospel against the sacred structures Christendom had 
built. It has produced the constant renewal of the Church in the light 
of its missionary responsibility to the whole oikoumene. This revolt 
has its negative moment: opposition to the way the Christian reli- 
gious establishment has compromised with the world’s self-under- 
standing. But its basic direction is positive: a dynamic, expectant 
opposition, which looks forward with joy to what God will accomplish 
in the world through the witness of the faithful. 

Such renewal movements fade. Perhaps they only partly under- 
stand their own dynamic, but they are nevertheless expressions of the 
ecumenical ferment in Christianity. The very foundation of Christian 
faith is response to an act which challenges the self-sufficiency of the 
world into which it comes, even though that world be ‘Christian.’ In 


van Leeuwen’s moving words— 


10 [bid., p. 287. 
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Just as the twilight can either be the dawning of the day or the 
harbinger of night so “Christianity” is always constrained to 
choose; it can never stay where it is. For so long as it is “Chris- - 
tianity,” so long as the salt is still not altogether saltless, it con- 
tinues to enshrine the mystery of the crucified and risen Lord. It is 
the Lord himself who in the midst of “Christianity” bears his 
cross, is delivered into the hands of sinners, and consummates 
thereby God’s act of reconciliation. It is the Lord himself who in 
the midst of “Christianity” reigns as the risen and ascended Lord.?? 


THE METHOD OF WITNESS 


This places the Christian and the non-Christian in profound solidarity. 
The world questions all our structures and demands renewal from us 
all alike. At the same time it places the Christian in profound tension 
with his non-Christian neighbor, for the sake of that neighbor him- 
self—the tension of his calling to be a witness to the God who breaks 
through every understanding the world may have of itself so as to 
open that world to its own future in a larger and more human 
oikoumene. 

Therefore every effort to think responsibly as Christians about 
human involvement in the modern world must begin with an analyti- 
cal effort to understand the changing situation in which we live and 
the categories in which we give meaning to it. Those of us who profess 
this faith must take our point of departure not only from the realm 
of experience we call the Church, still less from Christendom, but 
from the oikoumene in all its variety, conflicts, hopes, and fears. We 
must give an account to that oikoumene of the theological concepts 
we use, in terms of the life and hope for it which these concepts 
describe. 

At the same time Christians may not expect the indwelling reason 
and hopes of this world to provide the terms in which the word of 


11 Ibid., p. 146. 
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God may speak to it. Theology is not an extension of human philos- 
ophy. God’s promise is not simply the process of human development. 
The mission of the Church is not the same thing as the most effective 
social or political program. The active mystery of Divine revelation 
is what forces us to rework our theology in more secular terms. It is 
the coming of Christ in his kingdom that directs us to secular events 
as the place of our service and witness. 

That this must be our procedure is not self-evident in today’s 
theology. Formidable authorities can be cited to the contrary in all 
branches of Christendom. Let us, however, be content with two, each 
of which questions one of the premises here set forth. The first is the 
masterful exercise in Christian apologetics set forth in the final writ- 
ings of H. Richard Niebuhr. The second is the relation between the 
proclamation of the Gospel and the analysis of the secular relation 
between proclaimer and hearer in the theology of Karl Barth. 


H. Richard Niebuhr 


Richard Niebuhr was to the end of his life a student of man’s philo- 
sophical search for self-understanding in all of its rich variety, and a 
man who called himself a Christian moral philosopher. All his work 
was informed by the profound conviction that Christian theology and 
Christian ethics must evolve out of the general human search for 
wisdom as the completion which its highest achievements call forth, 
and the answer which its questions seek. 

“A theistic moral philosophy,” wrote Niebuhr, defining his own 
point of view, “posits that in all man’s seeking he seeks Cod A2 Faith 
is a universal necessity of human nature, not in the sense of afirma- 
tions about some supreme being but as value center and object of 
devotion. Man may worship and determine his conduct from the 
principle of his own society (henotheism) as did Ancient Rome. He 
may worship plural centers of value (polytheism) as our modern 


12 Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self (New York: Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, 1963), p. 44. 
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liberal society tends to do. In the extremes of existentialism he may 
face his own despair and cling to life despite the objective absurdity 
of doing so, but this limiting case with its self-negating argument only 
proves the rule." 


Over against these various value ae stands radical monothe- 


8 
ism, the faith that there is one center of value behind all the others, 
the principle of being itself, and that we must make its cause our 


own. 


For radical monotheism the value center is neither closed society 
nor the principle of such a society but the principle of being itself; 
its reference is to no one reality among the many but to the One 
beyond all the many, whence all the many derive their being and 
by participation in which they exist. As faith, it is reliance on the 
source of all being for the significance of the self and of all that 
exists. It is the assurance that because I am, I am valued, and 
because you are, you are beloved, and because whatever is has 
being, therefore it is worthy of love. It is the confidence that what- 
ever is, is good, because it exists as one thing among many, which 
all have their origin and their being in the One—the principle of 


being which is also the principle of value.14 


This faith may be an insight “always present to man in hidden- 
ness,” or it may be made known in Biblical revelation. In practice 
Niebuhr derived it from the latter source. But it is in any case the 
only truly effective unifying center of human life and society. All 
other centers of value break down under the weight of their own 
limitations, because they all represent vain efforts by man to give 
meaning to his own existence. In the crisis caused by this breakdown 
man is invited to commit himself to the goodness of all that is, which 
is then filled with Biblical-theological content.’ 


13 Richard Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism and Western Culture (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1960), p. 31. 

14 Ibid., p. 32. 

15 The Rrmobsihie Self, p. 143. Niebuhr portrayed the crisis of man, to be 
sure, in terms of the drama of sin and redemption. The One is present to our 
sinful selves as the enemy who threatens destruction, until the experience of 
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The case is similar with Niebuhr’s ethic of responsibility. This ethic 
projects “the image of man the answerer, man engaged in dialogue, 
man acting in response to action upon him.”16 Responsibility asks 
first, not about what is good or right, but about what it is fitting to 
do in the light of what is actually going on. The self discovers its 
identity in response to other selves acting on it. It knows itself as 
known. Conscience arises in the ethos of interacting subjects. The 
sense of living from a source which is not ourselves, the sense of 
meaning in life and of the tragic nemesis of that meaning in death, 
both personal and social, all arise in this context. 

Thus Niebuhr sought to begin in philosophical solidarity with the 
moral experience of mankind and lead his fellow man to see, in 
persuasive steps of reasoning, what the unique perspective of the 
Biblical story on the human situation may be. From the I-Thou rela- 
tion arises the question of the Other whom both I and Thou confront, 
of the universality of this Other, and hence of the ultimate person, 
God. The question of the end of human relations in death raises the 
issue of resurrection and eschatology. Conscience, informed in depth 
by the interpersonal relations, raises the questions of sin, sacrifice, 
service, reconciliation, and repentance. 

Through all of this there runs a paradox. In a profound sense 
Richard Niebuhr was an evangelist, and evangelism lay at the root of 
his philosophical apologetic method. He objected to the theologians 
who begin directly with revelation because he thought their efforts 
to derive all insight into God’s being and action from the Biblical 


story and from Jesus Christ alone were divisive and limited, that they 


redemption transforms all our relations and “we begin to understand all that 
happens to us and to which we react as occurring in a final context of life- 
giving rather than death-dealing, as occurring in a universal teleology of resur- 
rection rather than a universal teleology of entombment.” Niebuhr did not follow 
the Thomist-Aristotelian picture of man seeking his true end by nature com- 
pleted, not contradicted, by grace. Even the Church was for him a mixture of 
monotheistic, henotheistic, and polytheistic loyalties which needs continual 
purging by grace. But radical monotheism remained for him a philosophical 
way-station on the road to Christianity as well as a philosophical expression of 
Christian faith. 

16 [bid., p. 56. 
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set Christians off from other men in a society of their own. But a care- 
ful reading of Niebuhr’s own works shows that the Biblical story and 
the person of Christ were also for him the source and standard of 
every basic insight, however such insights may be clothed in the 
language of various philosophies. It is no surprise that his apologetics 
leads toward Christ, for they were really from the beginning an 
exposition of human life in the light of Christ. 

This is always the story of Christian efforts to develop a convinc- 
ing prolegomenon to faith by using the ideas and values which the 
non-Christian world offers, and then leading that world beyond 
them. The solidarity which seems to be established is a false one be- 
cause the fundamental difference in the validating standard is con- 
cealed. The nonbeliever is not taken seriously in his own basic faith 
and convictions, and he is encouraged not to take the Christian’s 
witness to Christ seriously either. A third ultimate—some illusory or 
inadequate common factor—relativizes both. The apologetic is in the 
long run ineffectual because its very method excludes the possibility of 
a reality breaking into human life with a word which upsets man’s 
categories and expectations. It cannot take faith as response to such 


a reality seriously. 


Karl Barth 


There is, however, another witness to be heard from, this time not 
against revelation, but against the oikoumene as the starting point for 
Christian thought. “The question of truth,” writes Karl Barth, “with 
which theology is throughout concerned, is the question as to the 
agreement between the language about God peculiar to the Church, 
and the essence of the Church. The criterion of Christian language, in 
past and future as well as at the present time, is thus the essence of 
the Church, which is Jesus Christ, God in his gracious approach to 


man in revelation and reconciliation.” 1" 


17 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics, Volume I, Part One (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1936), p. 3. 
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It has been Barth’s massive contribution to the Church in our time 
to demonstrate the way in which theology is—in its essence and as a 
science—missionary. It is not concerned to—indeed it cannot—for- 
mulate revealed truth in its own propositions. “The truth of revelation 
is the freely acting God himself, and he alone.’’!® It can, however, 
refine and enlighten the human response to the act of God. It can lead 
men to receive that gracious relation which is given them in Jesus 
Christ and to understand their own lives in the light of it. Thus is 
theology justified in practice, the practice of the historical which is 
the very nature of the Church. Man is not drawn by apologetics into 
a structure of theological ideas or sacred institutions. He is awakened 
to participation in the history of Christ’s work for men which is his 
true being. 

There is, therefore, only one point of departure for the Christian 
proclamation if we follow Barth: “Not the evidence of my thoughts, 
or my heart, but the evidence of the apostles and prophets, as the 
evidence of God’s self-evidence.”!? Jesus Christ, the Word of God, as 
the Holy Scriptures show him to us as the fulfillment of God’s cove- 
nant relation with his people is the self-authenticating content, inspira- 
tion, and judge of the witness of the Church. Theology has only to be 
true to this, to explore and expound it, in order to speak to the whole 
oikoumene of modern man. Therefore Barth rejects specifically every 
effort to analyze the condition of modern man and society, so far as 
this analysis seems to set conditions external to the Biblical witness 
for the form or content of the missionary proclamation and theologi- 
cal reflection. 

So, for example, in criticism of Bonhoeffer: 


The question of a language in which to speak to the so-called 
“outsiders” is not as burningly serious as is claimed in various 
quarters today. First of all because, when we base our thinking on 
the humanity of God, we cannot seriously reckon with a real out- 
sider, with a “world become mature,” but only with a world which 


18 Ibid., p. 15. 
19 Karl Barth, Dogmatics in Outline (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 


1949), p. 13. 
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regards itself as mature, and proves day by day that it is nothing 
of the kind. Second, because, thinking from the humanity of God, 
there can only exist people who have not yet grasped with mind 
and will the fact that they are insiders. Third, because in this latter 
sense even the most convinced Christian will recognize himself 


ever anew as an outsider.”° 


Let the preacher, then, speak the language of Canaan in confidence 
that it will be understood. Let him speak to the unbeliever in himself 
and he will include all men in his address. Barth is quite clear that 
this language is not that of a self-enclosed Christian. Indeed the grow- 
ing secularization of society and of philosophy over the past three 
hundred years has broken a false, antimissionary synthesis of Church 
with culture. It has freed the Church for “a quite new turning toward 
the world, now no longer in the sense of an illusory presupposition, 
as if Church and world made up one unified whole, but rather on the 
basis that she belongs to the world precisely in her opposition, that 
she can confront the world in difference from it, not in enmity but in 
the deepest solidarity and obligation.” 

“Did the world,” he asks, “have to become mature perhaps in order 
that the Church in its own way might find a positive maturity, be- 
come aware of its own commission and capable of executing it re- 
sponsibly ?”?1 In any case this rediscovery by the Church of its proper 
word in the face of a secularized world was the inner basis of the 
modern missionary movement, despite all the theological aberrations 
of missionary and ecumenical history. The logic of this mission, as 
Barth traces it, moves outward from the life of Jesus Christ, “the sub- 
ject of his history, witnessed in the Scriptures,” lord and servant for 
the sake of all mankind, the reconciler of all creation. Because his 
word is true and active for the world, other words as they refer to 
him and bear witness to him may also be true, gracious, and reconcil- 
ing—biblical words first of all, but then also the words of preachers, 


20 Karl Barth, The Humanity of God (Richmond, Va.: John Knox, 1961), 
pp. 58-59. 

21 Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, Vol. IV, Part 3 (Zollikon: Ev. Verlag, 
1961), p. 21. 
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missionaries, theologians, and others who confess him, and finally 
words from extra muros ecclesiae, words of prophets, scientists, phi- 
losophers, poets, and holy men of other faiths or none, words of 
judgment or mercy, in praise of creation or in warning and command, 
words of forgiveness, of love, in short of any part of the drama of 
God’s relation to man and purpose for him as it is revealed in Christ 
himself. 

These words are like parables outside the Church of the kingdom 
of God. Their source and standard is Christ, like the parables in the 
Gospels themselves. The test of their truth is whether what they say is 
the same as the one Word of God. They are fragmentary words, and 
awareness of this fragmentary character belongs to their quality as 
redeeming truth. This truth is not in their own adequacy as systems, 
but in the power that God lends them to be helpful to men in need. 
Finally, they are derivative words, not necessarily the results, however 
indirect, of the missionary activity of Christians, but certainly the 
result of the Holy Spirit preparing the hearts of men and making their 
words fruitful. “Let us accept them as commentary on Holy Scrip- 
tures, as correctives for ecclesiastical tradition, and thereby as moti- 
vation to new formation of the Church.””? 

In the breakdown of Christendom the Church was confronted 
afresh with the radical judging and saving Word of God, Christ him- 
self. It learned to see the entire oikoumene anew in his light and serve 
it as his witness. This certainly describes Barth’s own ministry; it 
expresses also one fundamental direction of Protestant experience in 
the twentieth century—its rediscovery, in the midst of shattering world 
events, of the God who is wholly other than the constructs of our 
minds and cultures, who breaks through to us on his initiative in 
Jesus Christ to establish the personal relation of grace by which the 
world is redeemed. The ecumenical movements which converged on 
the present World Council of Churches can be most profoundly de- 
scribed by the continuing metanoia, the constant repentance and open- 
ness to new direction, which this rediscovery requires of Christians 


22 Ibid., p. 146. 
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and churches in every tradition when they live seriously their apos- 


tolic calling in and for the world. 


THE ECU MENT CAL. M0 V.E MENT 


It is in exploring this very way, however, that Christian ecumenical 
experience parts company with Barth. For him the challenge of 
secularization is a single negative clarification, the destruction of a 
false religious synthesis of Church with culture which in no way re- 
minds us of the Gospel but only shows clearly where it is not to be 
found. Christ comes to us only and sufficiently in the biblical story 
and in the preaching of the Church. Only long after this has been 
heard and digested may the wisdom of the world also bring confirma- 
tion and elaboration. Ecumenical experience, however, no longer 
allows us this simple confidence in the Church’s capacity to hear, 
understand, and be renewed by a message of which it is itself the only 
custodian. At the same time the ecumenical movement experiences 
with awe and gratitude that it is continually given the Gospel anew 
when it seeks to discern in the light of biblical history the true mean- 
ing of world events which call the Church in question. Let three reflec- 
tions on the primarily Protestant missionary movement of this century 


illustrate the point. 


Missionaries and Revolution 


There is no doubt that the missionary movement with which our cen- 
tury began, epitomized in the Student Volunteer Movement, was con- 
scious of being caught up in a movement which would transform the 
world in the name of Jesus Christ. John R. Mott writes: 


Why has God made the whole world known and accessible to 
our generation? Why has he provided us with such wonderful 
agencies ? Not that the forces of evil might utilize them. Not for us 
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to waste or leave unused. Such vast preparations must have been 
made to further some mighty and beneficent purpose. Every one 
of these wonderful facilities has been intended primarily to serve 
as a handmaid to the sublime enterprise of extending and building 
up the Kingdom of Jesus Christ in all the world. The hand of 
God, in opening door after door among the nations of mankind, in 
unlocking the secrets of nature and in bringing to light invention 
after invention, is beckoning the Church of our day to larger 
achievements. . . . Now steam and electricity have brought the 
world together. The Church of God is in the ascendant. She has 
well within her control the power, the wealth, and the learning of 
the world. She is like a strong and well-appointed army in the 
presence of the foe. The only thing she needs is the Spirit of her 
Leader and a willingness to obey his summons to go forward. The 
victory may not be easy, but it is sure.?* 

What Mott was describing in these eloquent words was the nine- 
teenth-century expansion of the industrial revolution, the power of 
European imperialism, the growing dominance of western culture 
breaking up the ancient patterns of oriental life, and the work of Chris- 
tian missions. “Providence and revelation combine to call the Church 
afresh to go in and take possession of the world for Christ,” he quoted 
a Student Volunteer Movement memorial. He was not unaware of the 
problems of this combination, of the destructive work of commercial 
greed and political exploitation, and of the anti-Christian forces that 
also radiate from Christendom. He knew that evangelism was only 
the first step and that the deepening of Christian life and culture 
would remain a task for future generations. Mott’s was not a “social 
Gospel,” but an exuberant confidence, not very different from Barth’s, 
in the redeeming power of Jesus Christ to use his Church to make the 
world anew. Inspired by this confidence, missionaries worked with 
radical results, building churches, attacking and changing customs, 


building schools and hospitals, and above all communicating to 


23 John R. Mott, The Evangelization of the World in This Generation (New 
York: SVM Press, 1900), pp. 130-131. 
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people throughout the world that vision of free man in a community 
of love, of man infinitely valued by his creator and redeemer, which 
is at the heart of the Christian Gospel. 

The result was a revolution. Christian missions partly inspired it. 
It came also from the indirect consequences of the Gospel in western 
history, working through secularist hopes and powers, however dis- 
torted their Gospel impulse might be. But the Christian Church—the 
missions and their indigenous communities—not only lost the leader- 
ship of this revolution, but in most cases failed to understand and 
even opposed it, when it went beyond the institutions missions had 
established. They had uprooted people from ancient cultures and set 
them on an adventurous pilgrimage, but they had no direction for that 
pilgrimage. They could not translate the hope of the coming of Christ 
into goals for a changing society. Therefore Christian schools and 
churches bred leaders of the new societies, who then turned to other 
ideologies and prophets for guidance in transforming their lands, 
while the institutions that had formed them became bulwarks of 
colonial or conservative order. The Christian mission in country after 
country, despite a few noble exceptions, was discredited by its failure 
to pursue the vision of man and to affirm the powers of change that it 
had itself awakened. 

Why did this happen? Let me speak for a moment as a missionary 
who has lived through a revolution in China where the Church was 
shaken to its roots. It is terribly clear in retrospect that our mission- 
ary grandfathers were afflicted with massive theological errors. Mott’s 
exuberant doctrine of Providence might have been chastened by con- 
sidering the contrast of the city of the world with the city of God in 
Augustine, or by a proper exegesis of Matthew 24—“Then if anyone 
says to you, ‘Lo, here is the Christ!” or ‘There he is!’ do not believe it. 
For false Christs and false prophets will arise and show great signs 
and wonders, so as to lead astray.” (vv. 23-24.) Our fatal tendency 
to form islands of church-dominated culture in a non-Christian sea 
might have been corrected had we understood the mission of the serv- 
ant of the Lord in Isaiah, in the Gospels, and in the letters of Paul. 
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Individualism and other-worldliness could have been conquered by 
the judgments of the Prophets and the promise of Paul’s Letter to the 
Ephesians. 

But the fact is that neither Bible nor theology had such an impact 
from within the Church and its missions themselves. We suspect that 
we also, in our grandfathers’ shoes, would have been no more sensi- 
tive. For there was one fault that underlay all the others, which was 
an error of relation, not only of understanding. We Christians were, 
however roundly we might deny it, the masters of our Gospel, not its 
servants. We controlled the exegesis of our Scriptures. We interpreted 
the law by which we and others would be judged. We set the terms for 
our own repentance and that of our converts. Our imaginations 
bounded the horizon of Christ’s promise and the forms the new life 
might take. That is, we tried to do these things. In trying, we did not 
stop the revolution which the Gospel sets in motion. We only achieved 
that the fruits of the Gospel—movements for justice, freedom, pros- 
perity, and peace among previously quiescent peoples—took forms as 
distorted and limited in their ways as was our missionary witness. 
We have therefore had to learn to rediscover our own faith, the form 
of our mission, in sharing the solidarity of Christ with this revolu- 


tionary world. 


Churches, Revolt, and Renewal 


The missionaries of a century ago went out to non-Christian lands to 
plant the Church. The principles now so popular were set forth even 
then as the goals of missionary work: self-government, self-support, 
and self-propagation.”* But how does one plant the Church? It was 


24Jn their correspondence with one another between 1856 and 1861, Rufus 
Anderson of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and 
Henry Venn of the Church Missionary Society of Great Britain seem to have 
worked out the philosophy of missions that underlies these phrases. See Peter 
Beyerhaus, Die Selbständigkeit der jungen Kirchen als missionarisches Problem 
(Wuppertal-Barmen: Verlag der rheinischen Missionsgesellschaft, 1956), pp. 
31-56. 
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clearly a task, so our mission fathers believed, which called for long 
cultivation, for much watering and care, for ample outside resources 
until the day of maturity. It required protection of the young plant 
from an alien environment until it gained its full strength. The guide, 
protector, and cultivator was of course the missionary. 

How then could the missionary tell the point at which maturity had 
arrived? Whence came the sign that his guardianship was over and 
control must be surrendered? It came, the record shows, only rarely 
from the missionary and the controlling group around him. Often it 
was secular events that forced the issue: a war that brought the mis- 
sionaries home or a revolution that restricted their influence and 
finally threw them out. Often it was a revolt within the church, 
spurred on by secular nationalism and following well after independ- 
ence had been wrested from the colonial powers by the body politic. 

Once again we might have known from the Scriptures and the Holy 
Spirit that the whole concept of an “immature church” composed of 
adult, converted, and baptized persons is presumption on the role of 
Christ and an offense against fellow believers. It is based on a false 
exegesis of Galations and of I Corinthians 3, and on the way the Jews 
of Roman times treated their Gentile adherents. We did not lack for a 
prophet to tell us these things. The Anglican priest in Africa Roland 
Allen in 1912 held the devastating mirror of Paul’s apostolate up to 


the missionary methods of his time: 


We have allowed racial and religious pride to direct our attitude 
toward those whom we have been wont to call “poor heathen.” We 
have approached them as superior beings, moved by charity to im- 
part of our wealth to destitute and perishing souls. We have used 
that argument at home to wring grudging and pitiful doles for the 
propagation of our faith, and abroad we have adopted that attitude 
as missionaries of a superior religion. We have not learned the 
lesson that it is not for our righteousness that we have been en- 
trusted with the Gospel but that we may be instruments in God’s 
hands for revealing the universal salvation of His Son in all the 


world. We have not learnt that as Christians we exist by the Spirit 
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of Him who gave up the glory of heaven in order to pour out His 
life for the redemption of the world. 

We have not understood that the members of the Body of Christ 
are scattered in all lands and that we, without them, are not made 
perfect. We have thought of the temple of the Lord as complete in 
us, of the Body of Christ as consisting of us, and we have thought 
of the conversion of the heathen as the extension of the body of 
which we are members. Consequently we have preached the Gospel 
from the point of view of the wealthy man who casts a mite into 
the lap of a beggar rather than from the point of view of the 
husbandman who casts his seed into the earth knowing that his 
own life and the lives of all connected with him depend on the crop 


which will result from his labor.?° 


But Roland Allen was not heeded in his time, though he analyzed 
most of the faults we have since been forced to confess—in methods 
of preaching and teaching, in the control of money, in church organ- 
ization and discipline. Rather our missions have had to learn how to 
practice self-criticism by the painful process of confrontation with 
the oikoumene. We have learned at ever deeper levels how much our 
failure to be brothers in Christ in a strange land has impeded the 
Church’s discovery of the Word of God for that land. We have been 
taught by unfriendly laws, by opposition, and by revolution, how 
subtle the forms which authority takes can be—in the distribution of 
funds, and the exercise of financial influence, for example, or in the 
imposing of our theological opinions, our standards of health, and 
our ideas of church order. Now, when the world has finally taught us 
that there are no countries without a missionary frontier, we are 
slowly forging a concept of missionary churchmanship based on our 


need for each other in all our lands, in a world, east and west, north 


25 Roland Allen, Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours? (London: World 
Dominion Press, 1953), p. 183. See also Roland Allen, The Spontaneous Expan- 
sion of the Church and the Causes Which Hinder It (London: World Dominion 
Press, 1949). Allen has become, since World War II, a posthumous guide and 
prophet of the ecumenical movement, seeking the form of its mission in a 
world that “Christian civilization” no longer controls. 
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and south, where we are witnesses not to the prosperity and power of 


our societies, but to the saving power of God alone. 


Mission, Religion, and Culture 


The missionary movement of modern times has had as its goal the 
penetration of all the non-Christian cultures and religions of the 
earth, in order to win them and redeem their highest qualities for 
Christ and his Church. The example set by Matteo Ricci in China and 
Robert de Nobili in south India flowered in a great movement of 
Christian scholarship, both Catholic and Protestant, rediscovering 
and interpreting the classical traditions of these countries and many 
others. The revivals of modern Hinduism and Buddhism, and even 
Islam owe more to this missionary effort and influence than they are 
willing to admit. So did the renaissance of Chinese culture out of 
which both the Nationalist and the Communist movements sprang. In 
Protestant circles the climax came with the Jerusalem Conference of 
the International Missionary Council in 1928. The non-Christian reli- 
gions were given full appreciation there for the measure of their 
approach to God. Christ was presented as their crown and fulfillment. 
Even the religion of modern secularist humanism in western society 
was treated in the same way. Non-Christian culture, according to the 
vision of Jerusalem that year, was to be included in an all-embracing 
Christendom that would be enriched in turn by every valuable contri- 
bution these cultures and religions would bring. 

But there were no non-Christians present at Jerusalem. In the 
decade that followed, Christians were forced to realize ever more 
clearly that our conversation with the non-Christian world had been 
a monologue, not an interaction with the real forces at work there. 
We had indeed given place to non-Christian values and truths. But 
the adaptation we made of them had an air of unreality about it be- 
cause we remained in control of the process. It was we from the West 
who selected the values, who interpreted these cultures to themselves, 
and who determined the form of the synthesis. 
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The opening battle in this struggle of the real oikoumene against 
our Christian preemption of it was, it seems to me, the Chinese Revo- 
lution of 1927. There, suddenly, our contrived adaptation exploded in 
our faces. That Christian scholars had cooperated with the Chinese 
Renaissance did not save them from being shot at by Nationalist 
soldiers. Western school principals and church leaders were forced 
for the first time to surrender their positions of control over the edu- 
cational process. The synthesis of western with Chinese philosophy, 
politics, and culture which came to dominate China was the work of a 
man who had begun as a Christian but had moved beyond what 
missionary tutelage had to offer him—Sun Yat-sen. One can doubtless 
trace a similar, somewhat less dramatic development of this sort in 
India as its Congress Party developed under the leadership of Gandhi. 

Since that time missions, goaded by harsh charges of imperialism, 
bigotry, legalism, and indifference to national hopes, have undergone 
a slow and painful process of learning at ever deeper levels how to 
repent for the false foreignness of the missionary enterprise. Together 
with our fellow Christians in the lands where we work we have slowly 
discovered the true foreignness of the Gospel. The problem is neither 
one of adapting to the culture and world-view of some other society, 
nor one of imposing a Christian culture. It is rather to find, with 
societies and peoples who are searching for their own self-identity in 
a changing world, what promise God offers for the future of us all.?® 


THE METANOIA OF THEOLOGY 


Karl Marx was more nearly right than many a Christian theologian 
and missionary when he developed a whole political movement in 


26 In this connection the name of Hendrik Kraemer must be mentioned, whose 
The Christian Message in a non-Christian World (New York: IMC, 1952) 
caused a revolution in missionary perspective at this point. Kraemer’s work was 
not, as so often interpreted, a declaration of the absoluteness of the Christian 
religion, but a subjection of all religion, first of all the practices and beliefs of 
Christendom in its missionary expressions, to the judgment and grace of God. 
Biblical realism, as he proposed it, is a process of continuous dialogue whereby 
the oikoumene in all its expressions confronts the realities that shatter and 
remake its self-conceptions. 
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which theory and practice were inextricably bound together, on the 
premise that “social existence determines consciousness.” One need 
not accept Marx’s premise that social existence is only material to see 
that Christian theology and missionary preaching do not have their 
meaning in themselves. They can only have such meaning as is given 
when they reflect and serve God’s purposes for the world of which 
they are a part. This is the meaning and purpose of the Christian 
community. We live in a world today where this community in all its 
expressions is called in question. The ecumenical movement in which 
we are now all involved is the place where this questioning is recog- 
nized not only as the world’s judgment on our inadequacies, but also 
as the judgment of God. We were always being judged by God. Karl 
Barth is right that the “outsider,” the unbeliever, is in ourselves. The 
Word of God in Scripture speaks directly to us; but somehow this 
Word seems to break through to us properly only when it is combined 
with the attack of the world on our pretensions and securities. Human 
nature has not changed since Isaiah found it necessary to use the 
attack of the Assyrians to drive home the Lord’s accusations against 
the people of Israel. 

The real reason why we and the world have lost confidence in 
great theological ideas is because they have not proved powerful 
enough to prevent Christian disobedience and to conquer the forces 
which, not unrelated to that disobedience, seem to be dehumanizing 
our world. We have not found the form of the Church’s witness in a 
world which has been shaped by the judging and reconciling work of 
God and by the ambitions, complacency and pride of peoples, many 
of whom have borne the title “Christian.” From his prison cell in 


Berlin during World War II Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote: 


We too are being thrown back to the beginnings of understand- 
ing. Atonement and salvation, rebirth, the Holy Spirit, the love 
of enemies, the cross and resurrection, life in Christ, and Christian 
discipleship—all these things have become so obscure and remote 
that we hardly dare to speak of them any more. In the traditional 


words and ceremonies we sense dimly something wholly new and 
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revolutionary without being able to understand it or utter it yet. 
This is our own fault. Our church, which during these years has 
fought for self-preservation as though it were an end in itself, is 
incapable of being the bearer of the reconciling and saving word 
to men and to the world. So our traditional language must perforce 
become powerless and remain silent, and our Christianity today 
will be confined to praying and doing right by our fellow men. 
Christian thinking, speaking, and organization must be reborn out 


of this praying and this action.?* 


The task before us then, as a Christian community, is to redis- 
cover the form of our own faith: the style of our living relation to 
the Christ who, in and beyond the judgments and powers of the 
world, controls the future of us all, and by the power of whose death 
and resurrection we may be remade for his use and purposes. This is 
inevitably a “hidden discipline,” to use Bonhoeffer’s words, the dis- 
cipline of theological study rooted in the Bible, of prayer and self- 
examination in the presence of Christ, both alone and in the Christian 
community. It may, and probably will, mean that in our world 
theology will be hesitant and tentative for a while, more confined to 
asking questions which search the world in the light of the Bible 
than to making dogmatic pronouncements. We may have to practice 
for some time the presence of a hidden God. But this is no new expe- 
rience to a Church that reads the Psalms, which hears the words of 
Jesus on the Cross, and which counts among its fathers such men as 
Augustine, Luther, Pascal, and Kierkegaard. 

But this discipline is not only hidden. It is also active participation 
with the world in the search for more just and human ways of life, 
for the control and creative use of power and the solving of problems 
in the common life. The theologian is an analyst of the human situa- 
tion, whose very analysis includes the metanoia, the repentance and 
new direction, required of every man by God, because of the bias, 
the self-interest, the injustice, in short the sin, of his position. 
Theological analysis seeks, in cooperation, and also somewhat at 


27 Bonhoeffer, Letters and Papers from Prison, p. 172 
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odds, with every secular discipline, the place of God’s confrontation 
with man in the structures and problems of the human situation. It 
is dialogue about man and his future, about the world and its hope. 
It is repentance that also challenges and promises. The renewal of the 
world in Christ is the mission of the Church. The mission of the 
Church is the Church itself. To the practice of this discipline we 


now turn. 


~¢{ CHAPTER II }- 


Knowledge as Commitment 


Gop 1s DEAD, and we have killed him, said Nietzsche’s madman. The 
universal structures man once believed in have been destroyed by 
human power. Whether these structures formed one great meta- 
physical system of natural and moral law or a polytheistic harmony 
of many gods—science, democracy, progress, liberty, prosperity, and 
love, to name a few—they no longer give security and confidence. 
We sense that they are not real objectively, however much we may 
desire and treasure them subjectively. Yet in the previous chapter 
we have presumed to use the term “God,” after having announced the 
death of all the gods. It is time to render an accounting. 


KNOWING—IN THE BIBLICAL Soy as 


“As Israel was born,” writes the Dutch theologian Kornelis Heiko 
Miskotte, “as her faith was awakened, the gods were unmasked as the 
massive silence they had ever been. There appeared in a naive fashion 
in the human spirit for the first time what we propound with learned 
faces today as a thesis: deity is a projection of the human spirit.”* 


1Kornelis H. Miskotte, When the Gods are Silent (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1968), p. 10. 
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Biblical revelation is a source of modern atheism, both of Karl Marx’s 
promethean humanism and of Nietzsche’s proclamation of the death 
of God. But the biblical atheism is more basic and more devastating 
than either, because it does not imagine that some omnipotent figure 


of man can take the deity’s place. 


The Redefinition of God: Yahweh 


The problem of knowledge for Christian theology centers in the fact 
of a revelation which is never at the disposal of human conceptualiza- 
tion, and in the character of the revealer who bears the Hebrew 
name Yahweh. The name itself is mysterious. It comes, apparently, 
from a primitive syllable “Ya”—“He” or “This one” —referring to a 
deity whose name was tabu. The combined form “Yahweh” meant 
“he who is there.” In the patriarchal stories of Genesis (from the 
so-called Yahwist document), it designates him who calls or is 
proclaimed as the lord of the historical journey. But the key to the 
name—the “revelation” of it—is in the calling and sending of 
Moses. 

According to this story Moses, having recognized the glory of the 
Lord in the burning bush and having received the promise of his 
power to deliver Israel from its slavery in Egypt and guide it to a 
land “flowing with milk and honey,” was still not satisfied: “If I 
come to the people of Israel and say to them, ‘The God of your 
fathers has sent me to you,’ and they ask me, ‘What is his 
name?’ What shall I say to them?” (Ex. 3:13.) This was an 
ontological, or better an ontocratic, question. Martin Buber points 
out that the Hebrew form of the question, beginning with the pronoun 
“what” rather than “who,” indicates more than a desire to make 
this god’s acquaintance. It is a question about the substance and 
the nature of the god, so that he can be conjured up, and his power 
used as the people have need or desire. One might translate the 


question into modern terms: Given that there were certain spiritual 
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influences which held sway over the lives of our forefathers and 
brought them hope and fulfillment, which, if any, of the current 
powers at work in this world can we make use of, to do the same 
for us? : 

The Lord’s reply to this question is one of the most misused texts 
in the Bible. The Hebrew “ehyeh asher ehyeh” is given several trans- 
lations in English texts, of which the most misleading is the Revised 
Standard Version: “I am who I am” (Ex. 3:14). “Ehyeh” is a 
transposition into the first person of Yahweh. The future tense is 
called for by the context. “I will be there as I will be there” is Martin 
Buber’s translation.? The ontocratic question has received a relational, 
eschatological answer. Yahweh will never be captured by a human 
system of ideas, even the most religious. He will never fit into a 
structure in which his power can be used for human purposes. The 
question of his substance and attributes—of his “Being”—is beside 
the point because it can only be asked according to some human 
concept of what Being must be. “A God,” wrote Karl Barth, “about 
whom one can say ‘there is one,’ does not exist.”*? Who Yahweh is 
will be known in the events of his continuing relation to the Hebrew 
people, the relation known in the Old Testament as the covenant. 
Words which describe him are forms of human response to those 
events in that relationship. No generic term can capture the fullness 
of Him who establishes and maintains this relation. No human cate- 
gory can express the relationship without subjecting itself to the 
continual correction—the judgment and renewal—which the reality 
of the relation brings to its bias. 

The force and meaning of the name Yahweh tend to be obscured 
in our Bibles by its untranslatability. Two generic terms are used 
there for deity: God (used for the Hebrew el, elohim, eloah) and 
Lord (translating Yahweh, but also adon and adonai). The terms el 
and elohim (its plural which most often functioned as a singular) were 


shared by several semitic religions. “They mean less an individually 


2 Martin Buber, The Prophetic Faith (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1960), p. 28. 
3 My translation of his aphorism: “Einen Gott, den ‘es gibt’, gibt es nicht.” 
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formed person than a person determined by the species of divinity. * 
As the plural form shows, their roots are in polytheism. The combina- 
tion of el with place names (e-g.. Beth-el) or with descriptive terms 
(el-shaddai—God the almighty) indicates several deities in the 
ancient legends of the patriarchs—gods which were taken over and 
woven into the history whose determinative event became the exodus 
from Egypt and the encounter with Yahweh at Sinai. The term el in 
its earliest roots may have been associated with a manifestation of 
power, sometimes associated with a place, sometimes with a tribe 
and its ancestor (“The God of Abraham. the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob”)> There could be many such powers. The only 
intrinsic drive toward unity m the concept “God” —elohim—lay in 
the conflict of the gods and the desire of the adherents of each to 
prevail over the others. According to one interpretation of Old 
Testament history, this was what happened or was made to happen 
by the writers of the documents which composed the canon. Yahweh, 
one of the elohim, first prevailed over the others, then absorbed the 
remnants of their divinity into a synthesis under his name. 

To make the history of Israel thus into an emerging philosophy of 
religion is, however. to misunderstand it. That history is not the story 
of the exclusive claim of one of the gods, first over Israel, then 
over the whole oikoumene. Rather, he who was known by the name 
Yahweh spoke and acted in a way that continually upset conventional 
concepts of the elohim and redefined the meaning of deity. This 
process continues throughout the Bible. There are suggestions that 
many passages using the term elohim may have been taken over 
from other cultures and religions, and scholars have found parallels 
for some. But the earlier or foreign concept of the structure of deity 


ET heologisches F arterbuch des neuen Testaments, Band II p. 81 

5 Albrecht Alt. “The God of the Fathers” in Essays on Old Testament History 
and Religion (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co, Inc, 1967), maintains 
that each of the patriarchs originally represented a separate religious 
tradition, later welded into one by the monotheistic conviction of the Pentateuch 
writers. Buber disagrees. The difference would seem to be one of theology rather 
then analysis. For Buber the references to Yahweh in Genesis are indications in 
that early history and out of it, that the historical one who would lead the Hebrew 
people im the covenant was already sensed and followed, though not revealed. 
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to their husbands, sons and daughters to their fathers, Jacob to Esau 
in hopes of softening his revenge, the brothers to Joseph—recognizing 
that he was in fact “lord of all Egypt,” and that their lives depended. 
on his pleasure. The term adon functioned in the Old Testament 
much as it has in all societies down to modern times as an acknowl- 
edgement of status and power, whether or not linked to loyalty and 
devotion.” 

Yahweh was therefore not defined as an extrapowerful adonat, 
embodying the essence of power over men. Rather the very concept 
of lordship is redefined in terms of Yahweh’s relation to his people 
in the covenant. Yahweh’s claim is complete in a sense that no earthly 
lord’s could be, but the power of his lordship consists in the way 
the people themselves are transformed by his guidance so that they 
discover in ever new ways how to redefine their hopes and goals, and 
their relations with each other. Buber describes it as “the dialectic 
of an asking divinity and an answer-refusing, but nevertheless an 
answer-attempting humanity, the dialogue whose demand is an 
eschaton.”8 

By the time the Old Testament canon was formed, this process ot 
redefining the concept “lord” was complete, so complete that when 
the Greek translation was made, not only adonai but also the term 
Yahweh were rendered nine times out of ten as kyrios, while elohim 
became theos.? Two words in Greek replaced three in Hebrew, both 
of them words with strong associations in Greek and Roman culture 
different from the Old Testament heritage. Theos for the Greeks was 
“not the unity of a definite personality in a monotheistic sense, but 
more the clearly sensed unity, despite its many forms, of the religious 
world.” The concept partook of all the variety of the pantheon and 
at the same time expressed the unity of eternal being—expressed in 


7 Rachel addressed her father Laban as “my lord” while concealing the elohim 
he was looking for beneath her seat! (Gen. 31:35.) 

8 Martin Buber, The Kingship of God (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1967), p. 65. 

9 The picture is never quite symmetrical. Yahweh becomes theos 330 times, 
or about 10 per cent. Elohim was occasionally rendered kyrios. TW NT, Band 
Ubpe. 98 

10 TWNT, Band III, p. 67. 
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the forms of nature, the state, and society—of which the philosophers 
spoke. Kyrios was more a political word, associated with the power 
of a master over his slave, of oriental rulers (not Greek and Roman 
officials) over their people. Gradually, by the time of Christ it had 


become associated with the power of the Roman emperor. 


The Redefinition of God: Jesus 


Neither word expressed without distortion the historical reality of 
Yahweh. The New Testament, like the Old, was the place where they 
were both used and redefined. But this time it was an incarnate 
person, Jesus himself, who was the revealer and transformer in the 
relation. The human answer to this redefinition was to execute Jesus 
on the cross; the historical fruit of it was the resurrection, Pentecost, 
and the mission of the Church. Let one passage illustrate the 


encounter. 


Again Jesus spoke to them saying, I am the light of the world; 
he who follows me will not walk in darkness but will have the 
light of life. 


The Pharisees then said to him, You are bearing witness to your- 


self; your testimony is not true. 


Jesus answered, Even if I do bear witness to myself, my testimony 
is true, for I know whence I come and whither I am going. But 
you do not know whence I come and whither I am going. You 
judge according to the flesh, I judge no one. But even if I do 
judge, my judgment is true, for I am not alone, but I and the one 
who sent me. In your law it is written that the testimony of two 
men is true; I bear witness to myself, and the father who sent me 


bears witness to me. 


They said to him therefore, Where is your father? 
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Jesus answered, You know neither me nor my father. If you knew 


me, you would know my father also. 


These words he spoke in the treasury, as he taught in the temple; 
but no one arrested him, because his hour had not yet come. 


Again he said to them, I go away, and you will seek me and die 


in your sin; where I am going you cannot come. 


Then said the Jews, Will he kill himself, since he says, Where I am 


going you cannot come? 


He said to them, you are from below, I am from above; you are 
of this world, I am not of this world. I told you that you would 
die in your sins, for you will die in your sins unless you believe 
that [ am. 


They said to him, Who are you? 


Jesus said to them, Even what I have told you from the beginning. 
I have much to say about you and much to judge; but he who sent 
me is true, and I speak to the world what I have heard from him. 


They did not understand that he spoke to them of the Father, so 
Jesus said, When you lift up the Son of Man, then you will know 
that J am, that I do nothing of myself, but speak thus as the Father 
has taught me. And he who sent me is with me; he has not left 


me alone, for I always do what is pleasing to him. 


As he spoke thus, many believed in him. Jesus then said to the 
Jews who had believed in him, If you continue in my word, you 
are truly my disciples, and you will know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free. 


They answered him, We are descendants of Abraham and have 
never been enslaved to anyone. How is it that you say, You will 
be made free? 
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Jesus answered them, Truly, truly, I say to you, that everyone who 
does sin is a slave to sin. But the slave does not remain in the 
house forever; the son remains forever. So if the son makes you 
free, you will be free indeed. I know that you are descendants of 
Abraham; yet you seek to kill me because my word finds no place 
in you. I speak what I have seen from the Father, and you do what 
you have heard from the father. 


They answered him, Abraham is our father. 


Jesus said to them, If you are children of Abraham, do the works 
of Abraham. But now you seek to kill me, a man who has spoken 
the truth to you, which I heard from God. Abraham did not do 
this. You are doing the works of your father. 


They said to him, We were not born of fornication; we have one 


father—God. 


Jesus said to them, If God were your father, you would have loved 
me, for I came forth from God; not from myself did I come. I 
was sent by him. Why do you not grasp what I say? Because you 
cannot hear my word. You are of your father the devil, and wish 
to do what he desires. He was a murderer from the beginning and 
did not stand in the truth because truth is not in him. When he 
lies he is true to himself because he is a liar and the father of 
lies. But because I speak the truth you do not believe me. Who 
among you reproves me for sin? If I speak the truth, why do you 
not believe me? He who is of God hears God’s words; you do 
not hear because you are not of God. 


The Jews answered him, Do we not say well that you are a 


Samaritan and have a demon? 


Jesus answered, I do not have a demon, but I honor my father 
and you dishonor me. But I do not seek my own glory; there is 
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one who sees and judges. Truly, truly I say to you, if anyone keeps 
my word, he will not taste of death to the end of the age. 


The Jews said to him, Now we know you have a demon. Abraham 
and the prophets died, yet you say, If anyone keeps my word he 
will not taste of death to the end of the age. You are not greater 
than our father Abraham, and the prophets, who died are you? 
Who do you claim to be? 


Jesus answered, If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing. The one 
who glorifies me is my father, of whom you say he is our God. 
You have not known him, but I know him. If I say I do not know 
him, I will be, like you, a liar; but I know him and I keep his 
word. Abraham your father was glad that he should see my day; 
he saw it and rejoiced. 


The Jews then said to him, You are not yet fifty years old; have 
you seen Abraham? 


Jesus said to them, Truly, truly I say to you, before Abraham 


came to be, I am. 


So they took stones that they might stone him, but Jesus hid and 
went out of the temple. (John 8:12-59.) 


This is fundamentally a debate about God. It brings together in 
a schematized form the whole misunderstanding and conflict between 
Jesus and the leaders of his people.1! What did the Pharisees and 
their followers mean by theos, the word we translate as “God”? It is 
certain that they held firmly to a personalized monotheism, in sharp 
contrast to the Hellenized Jews who preferred the abstract and neuter 


11 The Gospel of John presents, of course, a theologized portrait of Jesus, 
who says things about himself in ways that may be untrue to his personality. It 
is the significance of the incarnation which is expressed here, placed in the 
mouth of Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels, I believe, express the same conflict but 
in less stylized form, and therefore less clearly. 
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term to theion—“divinity.” The Pharisees believed in a cosmic God, 
the creator and judge of all the earth, who had established a special 
relation with his chosen people, expressed in the law, the guidance 
of the prophets, and the expectation of a coming supernatural messiah 
who would reestablish an idealized kingdom of David, as of old. 
Within this context they could develop a strict and awe-filled religious 
life and worship in which even the word theos gave way to descriptive 
circumlocutions and still could pray to God as father and believe in 
his personal care. 

The limits of this faith have usually been described as legalism. 
Legalism however is composed of two other elements: an atrophied 
sense of history and a strictly religious understanding of God. In 
New Testament times the Jewish nation, Bultmann points out, lived 
outside history.1* No longer were the events of the covenant relation 
to Yahweh central in its life. They cherished instead the careful 
memory of past events and tried to freeze the covenant relation in 
ceremony and law. No longer was the Lord a transforming power in 
this covenant, judging, redeeming, and bringing forth new history. 
He had become a cosmic fixture from whom definite prescribed 
things could be expected—in short, an individual of the genus deity. 

Jesus, in John’s reconstruction, stands over against this faith as a 
blasphemer and an implicit atheist. In the Synoptic Gospels he does 
not hesitate to use the term God (theos), but his wariness about it in 
this passage brings out a basic theme of his ministry: to reinterpret 
the meaning of “God” in terms of his own work and his relation to 
his father and to other men. At first the Pharisees did not understand 
Jesus’ intention. It must be some human father on whom he called 
to corroborate his claim, some powerful lord who had sent him or 
some wise teacher who gave him insight. There was indeed no doubt 
among them about his human compassion, his wisdom, personal 
authority, and his power to change the lives of people. They wanted 
only to correct his theology and his ethics so that, for example, he 
would not heal on the Sabbath, not forgive sins while healing diseases, 


12 Rudolf Bultmann, Primitive Christianity (New York: Living Age Books, 
1956), p. 60. 
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and above all not claim to be the Messiah unless he had the political 
and military power to make good the claim. 

But Jesus had a quite different theological context in mind. 
“Father” was its principal term: “God” was secondary. The objective 
reality, the liberating truth which controls human life and hope is the 
intimate communication of Father to Son through the Spirit to all 
men, not the structure of deity and law. It was a hard lesson to 
teach. Jesus had to use the self-description of Yahweh to Moses— 
I am—three times before his hearers caught its implication, and even 
then they heard in it only blasphemous pretensions, not the reference 
to a covenant relation which bursts the bonds of sacred ideas and 


structures with a transforming purpose for men. 


The Jews took up stones again to stone him. Jesus answered them, 
I have shown you many good works from the father. Because of 
which of them do you stone me? 

The Jews answered him, We do not stone you for a good work, 
but for blasphemy and because you, a man, make yourself God. 
Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, you are 
gods? If he called them gods, to whom the word of God came 
(and Scripture cannot be broken), do you tell him whom the 
father sanctified and sent into the world, You blaspheme, because 
I said, I am the son of God? If I do not the works of my father, 
do not believe me. But if I do them, even if you do not believe 
me, believe the works, that you may know and continue to know 
that the father is in me and I in the father. 

So they tried again to arrest him, but he escaped out of their 
hand. (John 10:31-39.) 


This is the negative side of the paradox of Christian understanding. 
He who is known as Yahweh, he who comes into our world in the 
work of Jesus Christ, is always escaping out of our hands in the 
very act of relating himself to us. Our concepts of him, our response 
to his being and power, always reflect our own desires and projections 
as well as his self-disclosure. We build religious systems, structures 
of values, doctrine, culture, and society on the basis of our faith, 
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and what we have built become powers over us, determining our 
lives. But they are not divine; they may even be of the devil, as 
Jesus pointed out to the Jews. Biblical revelation itself makes us lose 
confidence in them, and in that concept of deity which upholds them. 
It is we believers who kill “God”—the god who has held our religious 
civilization together—because we, being confronted in the Spirit by 
the Biblical lord, are most intimately aware that this religious god is 
a false power, and must die. 

This is the real meaning of the “death of God” movement today. 
Biblical faith is faced continually with the crisis of what Gabriel 
Vahanian calls “the cultural self-invalidation of Christianity.” “In its 
dissolution by diffusion into the prevailing social climate, both 
popular and intellectual, Christianity has today reached a point of 
no return. Religiosity is the optical illusion which enables us to over- 
look the fact that, in Kierkegaard’s words, “‘We are no longer 
capable of being Christians in the New Testament sense.’ . . . The 
religiosity of our culture is not pagan, for we do not worship a stone, 
or an ox, or an insect. And it is not Christian, for we ‘worship under 
the name of God . . . a twaddler.’ This being so, “Christianity .. . 
does not exist,’ and God is dead—for nothing.”1* 

Marx may grasp the social reflection of this crisis. Nietzsche may 
sense its wild and terrifying implications. But it is Christian icono- 
clasts like Kierkegaard and Vahanian and the early Karl Barth who 
face it in all its force, unprotected by any illusion about the divine 


possibilities of Man. 


THE TRIUNE RELATION 


All of this, however, is founded on one tremendous presupposition. 
God—Yahweh, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—has revealed him- 
self to man. The second commandment can only be based on the 
first. The destruction of our graven images can only be a duty because 


13 Gabriel Vahanian, The Death of God, (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 
1961), pp. 229-230. 
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“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” The name Yahweh is 
more than pure act, forever eluding our consciousness, more than 
pure hope of a reality that may one day appear. 

Ernst Bloch, the modern philosopher-prophet of Marxism, has both 
inspired and seduced theology at this point. Moses was for him a 
hero of faith, who broke all the patterns of static myth-centered 
religious systems and negated all their gods with his vision of the 
God of the Exodus, the unknown one who would lead his people to 
rebel against the enslaving structure of life and find a new and 
greater future. “Instead of the completed goal, a promised one now 
appeared, that must yet be achieved; instead of a visible God of 
nature an invisible God appears, a God of justice and the kingdom 
of justice.”'* God, for Bloch, is the symbol of the act which negates 
the present and realizes a future, the conditions for which must yet 
be created. He is Man as he will emerge. The conception is indeed 
profoundly revolutionary; it negates every present reality in the 
name of a future one. 

Such straining toward a future revelation we have found already 
in Karl Marx’s hope for the classless society, and in Frantz Fanon’s 
desperate search for the truly free man who will emerge in the 
violent conflict against the oppressor. The problem arises however 
when this tension slackens, when doubt seriously arises that the future 
will reveal the ultimate self-fulfilling reality of God or man. Then 
the relation is broken, and the totally other God loses his tran- 
scendence. The acting human subject takes the entire drama of the 
law by which he is judged—his guilt—and the realization of his 
future—his calling—into himself. 

This can happen in the most diverse ways. Immanuel Kant’s 
critique of pure reason was a profound reflection of Christian self- 
criticism in the sphere of knowledge theory. He intended his critique 
of practical reason to be no less so. The categorical imperative does 
not give man information—theoretical knowledge which he can 
organize and control—but perception of his duty, of the law which 


14 Ernst Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1959), 
p. 1454. 
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is the structure of his acts. The thinking subject can never rest within 
a structure of being, but only understand himself as an acting 
subject with reference to a transcendental which is never at his 
disposal.!° But this transcendental, for Kant, is not Yahweh of the 
covenant, for there is no relation in his thought which could be 
expressed as covenant. In the long run for Kant the categorical 
imperative both transcends man and is the internal law that man 
gives himself. 

The problem Kant posed has plagued philosophy concerned with 
human action ever since. Hegel solved the problem by identifying 


the acting subject, struggling for self-realization, with the Absolute, 


8 
in a dynamic tension which gives meaning and direction to history. 
Power itself, the power to prevail and realize oneself, becomes God. 
Something of this faith and this cynicism also operated in Marx. 
Today, in quite different form, it expresses itself in the atheist 
existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre faces the fact of human 
nature and the problems of human relations more honestly than 
Hegel or Marx, or Ernst Bloch who escapes the problem of objective 
reality by positing a continual self-transformation of human nature. 
Therefore his existentialism puts the problem more brutally. God is 
dead, but man’s yearning for self-justification, security, and power 
lives with the inhumanity and guilt it leads to, and meaninglessness 
underlies the whole. Existentialism, says Vahanian, “originates in the 
decay and death of Christianity.”1® It is also the fruit of the decay 
of revolutionary hope, when the negative consequences of God’s 
revelation are taken with final seriousness—without God. 

We have stretched this paradox to the limit. It is God’s initiative 
in reaching out for man which has intensified and deepened man’s 
radical revolt against his world and ultimately against himself. “Tt is 
because God himself and God alone lends our life its possibility 
that it becomes so impossible for us to live,” cried Karl Barth in his 


early revolutionary phase. “It is because the deathless life of God is 
15 See Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Act and Being (New York: Harper & Row, Pub- 


lishers, 1964), Part One, Chapter 1. 
16 Vahanian, The Death of God, p. 227. 
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our true portion that the necessity of death reminds us so inexorably 
of the sinful narrowness of our will to live.”!* Bonhoeffer’s words are 
more measured but no less expressive of both the promise and the 
dilemma: “Revelation, the Word, leads existence out of itself into a 
crisis concerning itself by placing it in the truth. Even when it is 
placed in the truth the thinking of existence about itself and about 
God remains in itself; but it is always being disturbed by the reality 
of revelation, so that it may . . . become different from profane 
thought. This means that man must be placed in reality by God, in 
order that reality may have place in his thought.”18 


THE FOR-NESS OF GOD 


How then can man find himself within the reality of the covenant 
and know that he is there while he lives through the crisis of existence 
to which this reality gives rise? How can God himself—Y ahweh, 
the particular one who has given the term God the meaning which 
we shall henceforth ascribe to it—become the object of human 
consciousness in such a way that he limits and determines us as 
would any overwhelming reality with which we must concretely 
reckon, and yet so that he remains free of the limits of our definition, 
and therefore of our control? 

Jesus, arguing with the Pharisees, used one of the simplest, most 
intimate images in all human experience: the relation of the father 
to the son. In his parting words to his disciples he completed it 
with that which holds a family together as a living, functioning 
relation even in the absence of a member—the spirit. God is present 
to our consciousness. This is the meaning of the incarnation. He is 
Thou for us, another whose character we know in the relation he 
has established, in the quality of his actions toward us, and in his 


17 Karl Barth, “The Problem of Ethics Today,” The Word of God and the 
W ord of Man, p. 168. 
18 Bonhoeffer, Act and Being, p. 89. 
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presence with us on the way. He is objective, real, and therefore he 
has being. But the being of God is in the relation. It is the form 
which action takes in guiding, correcting, redeeming that relation 
toward the fulfillment of its promise. It is the mystery of this divine 
character which Christian theology has tried to express in terms of 
God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The classical statement of the doctrine of the Trinity speaks of 
“one substance, in three persons.” This is misleading. In the modern 
sense of the word, God is one person. He has one character. He acts 
in one consistent way. His being, which is the inner mystery and the 
coherent meaning of these acts, this character, and this person, is 
expressed in three ways which bring out the inner dynamic of that 
being itself. 

First, “God’s being is event,” writes Karl Barth, the event of his 
revelation, of his gracious election of man, of his self-giving to man 
and for him, of salvation he brings and the coming of his kingdom. 
The many adjectives with which the Old Testament tries to explain 
and celebrate God in this relation—just, holy, merciful, true, jealous, 
loving, and so on—are summed up in the one revelation Jesus Christ 
who is God. 

Second, in this revelation we see also that God is the revealer, the 
freedom who made this revelation an act of grace, the holder of the 
power which is made perfect here in weakness, the mystery behind 
the known who is not, however, other than the revelation but pre- 
cisely the depth and breadth of the same character—in short that he 
is God the father of this son. 

Finally, third, in the same revelation we know also that this event 
has happened to and for us in our world, that we and our history 
are drawn into it, not by our own power but by God who is the 
Spirit working in and among us. A simple way to put it would be 
that God is—for man. 

“For just this is... the power of the divine act of sovereign 
grace,” says Barth, “that God does not keep his true being for him- 
self, but waited to make it as such into our human being, thus to 
turn us to himself, thus to make new men, thus to take care of 
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keeping the covenant from our side as well, and thus to give us 
peace with him.”?° 

Static images and categories of substance are therefore inap- 
propriate to God. His being is expressed in the dynamics of the 
Trinity—the Father going out to the Son, the Son responding to the 
Father, and the Spirit doing the work of both. In these dynamics there 
is an inclusive outward movement of grace whose goals are the ends 
of the earth (or perhaps in these days the ends of the universe— 
in any case, the ends of the oikoumene) and the ends of time. 

The Trinity, then, does not represent three ways of our experience 
of the one unchangeable God, nor does it represent three tendencies 
in God at odds with one another. We experience Yahweh in many 
ways, not just three, and the terms we apply to these experiences 
often contradict: just and loving, jealous and forgiving, ordered by 
law and free, creator and redeemer. When we define God’s essence 
by one of these we exclude the other, as we have been taught by 
Aristotelian logic to do. These experiences are not definitions how- 
ever; they are aspects of one ongoing work, the being of one God 
expressing himself to our ever imperfect and one-sided compre- 
hension, correcting and transforming our understanding of him and 
of the world. Opera trinitatis ad extra sunt indivisa—the outward 
works of the Trinity are indivisible—was the dictum of Augustine. 

There are real tensions between the various biblical experiences 
of God. They have to do with emphases in one relation, with action, 
not substance—with verbs not with nouns.?° They arise within the 
dynamics of his grace, his turning to man in the Covenant history 


with its promise. Creation and redemption, for example, express the 


19 Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics IV/1, p. 96. 

20 J. Pederson underlines the point with relation to the Hebrew way of 
thought: “The Israelite does not know the logical process that leads from one 
idea to another. That which stirs his mind is the action, the event. Therefore 
Hebrew descriptions are dominated by the verbal phrases. The vividness of the 
description is created by the verbs which constantly succeed each other and 
form the stages of the progressive narrative.” (Israel, Vol. I, p. 114.) I owe 
the quotation to K. H. Miskotte in When the Gods Are Silent. Theologically we 
may add that this quite human medium is the one which Yahweh chose to reveal 
himself. This is what makes it determinative for our interpretation. 
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work of the whole Trinity, not an opposition between the orders of 
the Father and the Son. The one is not “natural” and the other 
“supernatural.”*! Both participate in the drama of nature, fulfilled 
in human nature, finding itself in the context of God’s purposes. 
Nor do law and gospel reflect a structural opposition. Rather the 
gift and promise of God is from the beginning the same as is revealed 
in Christ, and the law is commandment, teaching, and direction 
which points toward the fulfillment of that promise. 

In short, the Lord whom we meet in biblical revelation is not 
“pure act without any mixture of potency.” He is not the fulfilled 
perfection which therefore has no need of movement while he pulls 
all things toward him. Aristotle’s word for pure actuality in this 
sense—energeia—is seldom used in the New Testament, but where 
it does appear, its meaning is indistinguishable from the much more 
common word which Aristotle used for pure potentiality—dynamis— 
and which meant in the language of the time simply “power.” 
Hebrew and Aramaic know nothing of energeia, nor of the concept. 
The Bible knows nothing of an unmoving perfection. Rather he who 
has power (dynamis) in history is the Lord God, moving outward 
through the relation he has established with men to embrace the 
whole oikoumene in his covenant. His peace is not rest, but shalom— 
“the peace of the messianic expectation. The Brahman saying, ‘Time 
rests, as it flows away, in the still eternal,’ is reversed by the Name 
[of Yahweh]: Eternal faithfulness rests blessing in the fever of 
events.”2? 

Let us then restate the paradox. God, Yahweh, the triune “person” 
really presents himself reliably to our knowledge. He establishes a 

21 Karl Rahner, in an otherwise helpful essay on “The Order of Redemption 
the Order of Creation,” Mission and Grace, Vol. I (London: Sheed & Ward, 
1963), confuses the issue by using the term “order” for what is essentially a 
dynamic historical drama. He also becomes thoroughly ambiguous in treating 
the relation of nature, or creation, to supernature, or redemption. His arguments 
that supernature presupposes nature do not accord with his priority given to the 
dynamic action of God’s grace establishing the whole. 

22 Miskotte. Wenn die Géttes Schweigen, p. 289. The German sounds much 
better: “Der brahmanische Spruch: ‘In dem stillstehennden Ewigen ruht dahinei- 


lend die Zeit’ wird durch den Namen umgekehrt: In dem gespannten Geschehen 
ruht segnend die ewige Treue.” 
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relationship which is dependable, even when we are unfaithful to it. 
We can describe this relationship, and his contribution to it, in ways 
which express our knowledge of an objective reality with whom 
we have to do and which imposes itself on us. But in this relation- 
ship God reveals himself as free and sovereign. He is not bound by 
our descriptions and expectations. The constancy, the “eternal faith- 
fulness” is his not ours, and our pictures of what it means are 
constantly being broken down and remade as we are transformed. 
This has two fundamental consequences for Christian participation 
in the secular search for truth and goodness in the whole of the 


common life. 


KNOWLEDGE AND IDEOLOGY 


First, if God is faithful, the Christian has no stake in an absolute 
structure of being or an absolute methodology in any sphere of 
knowledge. To know external reality is to respond to the way in 
which that reality discloses itself to us. Knowing is a form of inter- 
action, a relation to which one must commit oneself in order to 
explore the form it may take. The object of this relation is known 
only in and through this interaction, because it is itself active and 
not a static structure of being. “The act of knowing includes an ap- 
praisal,” writes the philosopher of science, Michael Polanyi.”* Every 
explanation of the external world—whether of the physical reality of 
nonhuman objects, the sphere of human society, or the pervading 
power and meaning which shapes our destiny—is a choice, an 
active discernment of meaningful order in the welter of sense 
impressions. It is heuristic, rather than empirical or merely logical, 
an act of imagination, not merely a drawing of conclusions. “Intel- 
lectual commitment is a responsible decision, in submission to the 
compelling claims of what in good conscience I conceive to be true. 
It is an act of hope, striving to fulfill an obligation within a personal 


23 Michael Polanyi, Personal Knowledge (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), p. 17. 
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situation for which I am not responsible and which therefore 
determines my calling.”?4 

It is only in the context of this active commitment that truth in 
any sphere can be known. Truth is not an absolute structure of reality 
in which all the facts are set; it is the quality of a relation between 
the perceiver and the dynamic object which lays its claim on him 
as they move toward their destiny together. It is secular not religious, 
historical not eternal. That the perceiver should reach out to com- 
prehend and organize knowledge with his methods and categories, 
as a guide to his response—in short, that he should form ideologies 
—is not an unfortunate consequence of his finitude, but his creative 


and promising vocation. 


Natural Science 


What this means can be most clearly illustrated where it has most 
often been denied, in the apprehension of physical reality with the 
methods of “natural” science. The Bible does not operate with the 
concept “nature.” There is no single word for the nonhuman environ- 
ment of man in the Old Testament, nor is there a word which 
designates the human body in clear distinction from his soul. In the 
New Testament the Greek word physis was used, with no meta- 
physical overtones at all, to indicate simply the character of a thing 
or person whatever it happened to be—depraved (Eph. 2:3), con- 
scientious (Rom. 2:14), or simply observed neutral behavior (Rom. 
11:21).25 Nor does the term “creation” (ktisis) fill the gap. In the 
New Testament it does not refer to a structure of things which God 
has made, but to the act of God which was the origin of things 


(Mark 13:19) and to that reality of all people and things which 


24 Ibid., p. 65. 

25 No natural philosophy is intended there. Nature in Aristotle’s sense, as 
the essence of things which have a source of movement in themselves, the com- 
bination of matter and form in motion toward its true fulfillment by the opera- 
tion of intelligence on it, belongs to a world of substances and processes foreign 
to biblical experience. 
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suffers, and decays until it will be set free by the power of Christ 
(Rom. 8:19-22). The emphasis of the word is on created people, into 
whose history the world of physical things is drawn to participate 
both in its vanity and its redemption. 

This is the Biblical context in which physical reality is set. 
“Nature” is secularized. It is not the abode of divine spirits to be 
placated and worshipped. It does not express an internal rational 
structure of its own, a principle or a process to be adored by the 
mind in eternal contemplation. It is not even conceived as a single 
reality distinguishable from the human. Rather it is understood as 
participating in the covenant relation and promise which Yahweh 
established with his people, renewed and completed in Christ. The 
history of God with his people has a setting. This setting is “the 
heavens and the earth,” the light and darkness, water and land, 
plants and animals, stars, sun, and moon in all their functional inter- 
actions. In it man is set to “be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 1:28), to have dominion over the 
animals and give them their names. The investigation and the 
conquest of the physical world is meaningful and true as a part of 
man’s response to the promise and command of God in the covenant 
history. “All creation” is destined to participate in that history and 
be made new by it. 

There is reason, therefore, to rejoice and not be dismayed, that 
in modern times the absolute objectivity of physical nature has 
disappeared, that no model can be made of the equations of nuclear 
energy, that different systems of mathematics and contradictory 
concepts of the nature of light are necessary to explore different 
phenomena. Emmanuel Mesthene is right in sensing that the universe 
has become intelligible to us in a new way; he is only wrong in seeing 
Aristotle and the Greeks as the fathers of this view. Modern intel- 
ligibility, like biblical understanding, is knowledge in interaction, not 
in contemplation. It is part of the transformation of the universe 
in which, as we hear, God himself is engaged and in which we have 
a part. 

Even in natural science, then, man is called to be creatively ideo- 
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logical. Admittedly the word “ideological” sounds strange in this 
setting. Thomas Kuhn prefers the word “paradigm,” to describe this 
active knowing. Michael Polanyi calls it a “heuristic vision.” It 
goes conventionally under the title “theory” or sometimes in a less 
binding way, “hypothesis.” In any case it is, as Polanyi points out, 
an esthetic perception of order and proportion in a mass of 
phenomena, a deliberate choice to see one pattern as meaningful and 
to explain data in terms of it. It is inherently relational knowledge. 
It arises out of the context of shared language, skills, and experience 
both outside and inside the laboratory. These shared elements are 
never fully articulated but are part—the tacit component as Polanyi 
calls them—of our sense of what reality is and how it involves us. 
But the act of knowing transforms this context by setting aside 
some of its basic assumptions, thereby opening up new possibilities 
for understanding and action. Science progresses not by the building 
up and elaborating one structure of truth but by a new theory con- 
flicting with and overcoming an old one. There is no rational way, 
by experiment or deduction, to prove the truth of a new theory or to 
falsify it within the framework of the old. Rather, as in response 
to divine revelation, the scientist must commit himself to new rela- 
tions which do not make sense in terms of the old and prove the truth 
of the new vision within the new commitment. The move involves 
an exodus, a conversion, or, in Kuhn’s expression, a revolution, with 
all the surrender of old securities and values it involves. Polanyi 


gives a vivid description of this commitment in the case of Einstein: 


In his speculations which led to the discovery of relativity, 
Einstein was guided by his aspiration . . . to liberate himself from 
the misleading assumptions inherent in the hitherto current tradi- 
tional conceptions of space and time, and to replace these by a 
frankly artificial framework in which the assumption of absolute 
rest was replaced by that of an absolutely constant velocity of light. 
Brushing aside the protest of common sense as the complaint of 
mere habit, he adopted a vision in which the electro-dynamics of 


moving bodies were set beautifully free from all the anomalies 
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imposed on them by the traditional framework of absolute space 
and time. Accepting this intellectual beauty as a token of reality, 
Einstein went on to generalize this vision further and to derive 
from it a series of new and surprising consequences. This was an 
unfamiliar beauty in science, for it accepted a new conception of 
reality. Electro-magnetic vibrations without any vibrating medium 
were an affront to the mechanical conception of things which had 
prevailed in physics since Galileo and Newton. The new beauty 
inaugurated the modern view of a mathematically defined reality.?° 


Einstein was, however, himself a paradoxical figure in this de- 
velopment. The special theory of relativity substituted the coordinate 
system—of which there may be many—for the context of absolute 
rest. Momentum and energy became relational concepts, and truths 
about them could only be expressed as relative to the system within 
which they were measured. The modern habit of perceiving scientific 
truth in relational terms owes much to his initiative. Yet he himself 
could not accept its implications in the sphere of quantum mechanics, 
when confronted with the Bohr-Heisenberg theory that the quantum 
and wave concepts of light, thought contradictory, are both neces- 
sary in relation to different experimental operations, to explain the 
phenomena. The issue here was whether physics can assert or discover 
an object as it is itself, or whether, in the words of von Weizsacker, 
any statement about the object will necessarily be “the expression 
of a cognition of the experimenting person acquired through measure- 
ment.’””7 

Nils Bohr maintained that in experiments so delicate as the 
measurement of light, “no sharp distinction can be made between 
the behavior of the objects themselves and their interaction with the 


measuring instruments. ”?8 The experimenter himself inevitably affects 


26 Polanyi, Personal Knowledge, p. 144. See also Thomas Kuhn, The Structure 
of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: Uniersity of Chicago Press, 1967). 

27 Carl Friedrich von Weizsäcker, The World View of Physics (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), p. 79. 

28 Nils Bohr, Atomic Physics and Human Knowledge (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1958), p. 61. 
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what he seeks information about; theories are statements of the 
relation between the subject and the object of the experiment. Seem- 
ingly contradictory concepts therefore can stimulate and fructify 
each other. Bohr’s debate with Einstein on this subject reveals a 
basic difference in their sense of reality at this point, which goes 
far beyond physics itself. On one occasion, as Bohr describes it, 
“Einstein mockingly asked us whether we could really believe that the 
providential authorities took recourse to dice playing (‘ob der liebe 
Gott wiirfelt’), to which I replied by pointing at the great caution, 
already called for by ancient thinkers, in ascribing attributes to 
Providence in everyday language.”*® Bohr’s sense of his relation to 
Providence was also more positive than this, however. On another 
occasion he suggested that the complementarity of contradictory 
concepts is a way of knowledge in many disciplines: in biology with 
mechanism and vitalism, in psychology with its conflicting insights 
gained from different subject-object relations, and in theology with 
the interaction of God’s justice with his love. 

This, Einstein could not accept. For him complementary concepts 
could only be an adjustment to a temporary state of inadequate 
knowledge. The drive to overcome the interference of the experi- 
mental tool and to get beyond the contradiction to a theory which 
would express the object as it is in itself, was the consequence of 
his faith. But for Bohr it was precisely the truth which would thereby 
be sacrificed—the relational truth which is more real and meaningful 
than any absolute objectivity could be. 

The conflict still rages on the esthetic level: the beauty of a visible 
model versus the beauty of a mathematical expression of the laws 
of probability. But it has been overlaid by a deeper concern which 
links the enterprise of natural science into the whole of human 
knowing as a moral and spiritual problem. The relation established 
with the physical object by the methods of scientific investigation is 
a demonstration of human power over that object as well as a 


? 


response to its nature. “The scientific law,” writes von Weizsäcker, 


“becomes more and more only an indication in regard to the pos- 


29 Ibid., p. 47. 
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sibility and the result of experiments; a law concerning our ability 
to produce phenomena.”*? 

The insights achieved by these methods in the area of natural 
science cannot be separated from the whole body of knowledge we 
gain by the experimental use of human power in the whole range 
of relations between man and nature and between man and man. 
Economic and political pressures determine the areas of investigation 
as well as the use of what is produced, in the laboratory and in the 
theorist’s mind. The subject of every experiment and every theory 
is the active willing complex of human power, in which the scientist 
stands and of which he is a part whether he is fully aware of it and 
acts responsibly toward it or not. The object, the truth, which is 
discovered—“produced” in von Weizsacker’s provocative term—is 
not something neutral, which may later be morally or immorally 
used. It is a part of the way in which objective reality responds to 
human action, an expression of that relation to reality which holds 
the secret of our future. 


Social Science 


It follows then that all we have said about the epistemology of natural 
science holds as well for the sciences of man. Once again the biblical 
approach takes issue with Aristotle. There is in the Old Testament 
and the New, no exposition of the essence of human nature or the 
structure of the perfect society. There is rather the covenant relation 
to be explored, a living truth in Christ to be developed in the infinite 
variety of human creative possibilities, in which human self-fulfill- 
ment and self-denial, life and death, promise and restriction are con- 
tinually being redefined. 

In this context the principles and prescriptions of human behavior 
known as the law play a significant role. The Hebrew people and the 
early Church borrowed heavily from the ethical values and moral 


30 Von Weizsäcker, The World View of Physics, p. 200. 
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codes of pagan peoples in order to give form to their society. In 
each case they recast these codes and values to express the promise 
of the new life and the new society they had been given. These laws 
and moral counsels were their attempt, in particular times and 
places, to express the truth about man given life and hope by God. 

Law in the Bible was the social ideology of the people of God in 
its various stages of history. As such it was modified and even 
reversed from time to time as the conditions of the covenant relation 
changed the response required. It was law for Joshua to exterminate 
his enemies; it was law for the captives in Babylon a few centuries 
later to seek the welfare of the city whither God had sent them and 
pray to him on its behalf. Ceremonial laws which gave form to the 
worship of Yahweh in the early years of Israel’s history became an 
offense to God for the eighth-century prophets. Even the Ten Com- 
mandments were drastically modified by Jesus for his world and time. 
Some of them—the laws against killing, against adultery, and against 
covetousness—received a whole new dimension. Others, such as the 
laws to keep the Sabbath holy and to honor parents were sharply 
revised. When Paul spoke of his freedom from the law, he was 
referring to a particular Pharisaic form of it which had been raised 
to the status of a divinely ordained structure. He himself continued 
the Hebrew tradition of formulating teachings—torah—which 
expressed for his time and place the quality of the community which 
was given to man in Christ. 

Nor did the process of creative ideologizing in the form of law 
stop with the biblical canon. It is not the prescriptions and social 
structures of that ancient history which are authoritative for Christian 
ethics today, but its events and the quality of the relation of men with 
God which they express. No biblical pattern of man-woman relations 
can adequately express the truth about them which the biblical 
history itself suggests and inspires us to explore. Biblical events were 
overwhelmingly political and laid bare the basic drives of man’s 
collective life as they obey and defy the purposes of God. But no 
structure of Roman imperium or of the Jewish nation can guide 
Christian insight into politics today. 
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The examples could be multiplied. “The discernment by Christians 
of what is just and unjust, human and inhuman in the complexities 
of political and economic change,” says the report of the World 
Conference on Church and Society, “is a discipline exercised in 
continual dialogue with biblical resources, the mind of the church 
through history and today, and the best insights of social scientific 
analysis. But it remains a discipline which aims not at a theoretical 
system of truth but at action in human society. Its object is not simply 
to understand the world but to respond to the power of God which is 
recreating it. . . . Christian theology is prophetic only insofar as it 
dares, in full reflection, to declare how, at a particular place and 
time, God is at work, and thus to show the church where and when 
to participate in this work.”?1 

“This involves theology,” the report concludes, “in all the problems 
posed by the formation of ideologies.” Hiber Conteris was right in 
pointing out not only that all thought about human existence is 
inevitably ideological—this Marx and Hegel had done before him— 
but also that ideologizing is a creative responsibility of social thought 
as such. This is the way to bring forth truth in the only form in 
which truth has meaning: as a form of response to and action in the 
changing human relations where man is placed. There is no structure 
of eternal and natural law which governs our human universe. There 
is no absolute methodology in sociology, economics, or politics— 
especially none whose rationality will solve all human problems if 
only it is applied. There is no inevitable revolution whose strategy 
and tactics are a law unto themselves. 

These things we have discovered by hard experience in the seculari- 
zation of our religion-substitutes, and this discovery is the crisis of 
our times. It is expressed in the word “ideology” itself, implying as 
it does a bias, an unbreachable relativity of our systems of ideas to 
the social relations in which we live. Still, knowing all of this, we 
are called to grasp our environment with active systems of hope- 
filled meaning, to commit ourselves to the action they call for, and 


31 World Conference on Church and Society: Official Report (Geneva: 1966), 
p. 202. 
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to explore their implications for the human future. Ideologe fortiter 
is a modern form of Luther’s admonition on the Christian life, for 
only so can we learn to be corrected by that objective reality the 
relation with whom we seek to express in all our acts and thoughts. 
“God reveals himself in the form of promise and in the history that 


2 


is marked by promise,” writes Jürgen Moltmann.?? 


DIALOGUE AND CONVERSION 


We come thereby to the second consequence of theology for the 
secular search for truth. Personal knowledge, truth in relation with 
its ideological form, commits us irrevocably to a dialogue with the 
reality to which we respond. This dialogue engages our whole selves 
in the exploration of the world of relations and possibilities which 
our commitment has opened up. We are not masters of the con- 
sequences of this dialogue; it involves the conflict of our ideology 
with others to which other persons are committed, and the trans- 
formation of our own perspectives in the process. It involves the 
justification—that is, the making true—of our expressions of truth 
by the judgment which this dialogue reveals on the self-interested 
bias they contain. It is an invitation to that basic change of mind 
and heart which the Bible calls metanoia. It involves a surrender 
and rediscovery of self in a new relation to reality, which is only 
possible for those who have first taken responsibility for their earlier 
commitments. 
The Geneva report says: 


Theology reflects not only action but interaction between God’s 
revelation and man’s ideological understanding of his own con- 
dition and desires. Precisely insofar as the Christian is serious in 
seeking and acting on the command of God, believing and pro- 
claiming it to be such, he becomes open to the correction of God 


82 Jiirgen Moltmann, The Theology of Hope (New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1967), p. 42. 
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out of his experience. Christians, like all human beings, are 
affected by ideological perspectives. But their witness is in the 
way in which they show themselves to be constantly corrected in 
their encounter with God and their neighbors while acting on 


their faith.?° 


The problem of ideology—including the whole range of human 
knowledge from theories of the atomic nucleus to theologies of the 
Trinity—has been often enough voiced in this book. Given that 
truth is known in relation and not in an absolute structure, how can 
one know that the relation is reliable, that it is true and not a 
deception, that it is a relation with another and not a projection 
of one’s society, one’s class, or oneself? How is truth saved from 
becoming a weapon, either of fanatics who believe in the absolute 
rightness of their power, or of cynics who use the claim to truth to 
manipulate the world to their interest? This is the problem with 
which Marxism is wrestling most openly today, but it is no less the 
basic moral issue in technological humanism as well. 

How does the object of our knowledge impose itself on us in and 
through the ideological structures by which we grasp and act on our 
relation to it? How does the justification—that is, the correction— 
of our theories, our paradigms and our ideologies operate through 
the broad range of human knowledge? There is, as Polanyi points 
out, a certain hesitancy which accompanies all commitment to a 
structure of truth. It expresses our recognition that it is we who are 
taking the risk of affirming it as truth and living with its con- 
sequences. We are not absolute subjects—not God—but human 
beings. Faith and doubt accompany each other in all spheres of 
knowledge, as commitment and hesitancy. But the hesitancy becomes 
a crisis as the active conflict of opposing ideologies dramatizes the 
anomalous facts which call our theories in question. 

This is the crisis which was so vividly dramatized at the World 
Conference on Church and Society. But it is the continual crisis of all 
knowledge that takes itself seriously as commitment. The process of 


33 Official Report, p. 202. 
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change and development, of the deeper discovery of truth, moves 
by the challenge of one heuristic vision by another. It is in taking 
seriously our own paradigms as true relations with objective reality 
—in theology, social science, or natural science—that we are best 
prepared for the metanoia, the act of conversion, which enables us 
to see facts in a different context and therefore to see new facts and 


s A 
writes 


to understand our relation to them in a new way. “Anomaly, 
Thomas Kuhn, “appears only against the background provided by 
the paradigm. The more precise and far-reaching that paradigm is, 
the more sensitive an indicator it provides of anomaly and hence of 
an occasion for paradigm change.”3# 


Polanyi puts the point still more forcefully. 


The intellectual daring which impels our acts of commitment 
retains its dynamic character within the state of commitment, in 
relying on its own resourcefulness to deal with the unspecifiable 
implications of the knowledge acquired by the act of commitment. 
In this self-reliance lies our ultimate power for keeping our heads 
in the face of a changing world. It makes us feel at home in a 
universe presenting us with a succession of unprecedented situa- 
tions, and even makes us enjoy life best precisely on those oc- 
casions which force us to respond to novelty by reinterpreting our 


accepted knowledge.*° 


All of this is true, however, only if the anomalies that confront 
the paradigm and force our reinterpretation come from personal 
confrontation with another who forces us to take his paradigm and 
his interpretation of reality seriously. Our concepts of truth are 
changed and renewed by interaction with the object of our knowl- 
edge which confronts us through the stimulating mystery of a personal 
relation, in which we are judged and transformed. “To you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God,” Jesus says to 
his disciples in the context of their relation to him (Mark 4:11). 


The trinitarian images come up once more to clarify the issue. The 


34 Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, p. 65. 
35 Polanyi, Personal Knowledge, p. 317. 
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“mystery,” the disciples had every reason to believe, was the purpose 
and direction of the action of God for the redemption of his whole 
creation. It was insight into how all things hold together and what 
they finally mean which, as most pious Jews believed, would be 
revealed in the last day. But it was not such a pattern of the divine 
mind which was in fact made known to the disciples, but rather the 
unbounded promise of their relation to Christ himself. This, through- 
out the New Testament, was “the mystery hidden for ages and 
generations, but now made manifest to his saints . . . this mystery 
which is Christ in you, the hope of glory.” (Col. 1:26-27.) The 
apocalyptic visions of the book of Revelation are secondary symbols 
which refer to this relation itself. Through commitment to this re- 
lation, as Paul expressed it, “This grace was given to proclaim to the 
nations the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to make all men see 
what is the economy of the mystery hidden for ages in God who 
created all things.” (Eph. 3:8-9.) 

This is an open-ended knowledge. It is not a structure which the 
human mind can grasp and control, though it may stimulate many 
structures. It is the mystery of the meaning of the lord who took 
the form of a servant, of his execution on the cross, of his resurrection 
and redeeming power. The mystery remains a mystery after its key 
has been revealed because its riches are unsearchable and because 
to search them out requires the transformation of the knower while 
he engages in his exploration. 

This transformation is in New Testament terms the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Paul indulges in hyperbole in describing its possibilities, 
much as did Karl Marx speaking of man in the communist society 
or Emmanuel Mesthene pointing to the horizons ahead in techno- 
logical development—‘“For this reason I bow my knees before the 
father, from whom every family in heaven and on earth is named, 
that according to the riches of his glory he may grant you to be 
strengthened with might through his spirit in the inner man, and 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts through faith, that you, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may have power to comprehend with 


all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
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and to know the love of Christ which surpasses knowledge, that you 
may be filled with all the fullness of God.” (Eph. 3:14-19.) But Paul 
is equally strong in stating the price. It is symbolized in baptism and 
the holy communion. The knower must participate in the suffering 
and death of Christ. He must die to self—precisely the ideological 
self which expresses both his grasp of truth and his perversion of it— 
and find the freedom through the Spirit to be remade in this par- 
ticipation. 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom,” writes Paul, 
“and we all, with unveiled face, beholding the glory of the Lord, are 
being changed into his likeness from one degree of glory to another, 
for this comes from the Lord who is the Spirit.” (2 Cor. 3:17-18.) 
We forget sometimes the threat in these words. The glory of the Lord 
was a power no ancient Hebrew believed he could behold and live. 
It is symbolized in our time best by the awful power beneath the 
mushroom cloud. Paul was answering the question here: In what 
relation need we no longer fear the terrible power of the objective 
reality with which we have to do? How can we cope with knowledge 
which destroys us when we try to use it to defend ourselves and 
achieve our own ends? 

In order to know objective truth reliably we must always take the 
risk of personal commitment, and in this commitment be judged and 
transformed ourselves. This, theology must always learn anew in 
response to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and, in learning it, 
commend the way to other branches of the human search for truth. 


-4 CHAPTER III} 


History, Power, and Hope 


TRUTH, if what has been said so far is sound, is an historical relation. 
For what, in this historical relation, may we hope? How are we to 
understand and work with the forces moving us about? How may 
the future contain a promise, and how may we approach it with 
confidence? 

Earlier chapters have shown how real history—ecumenical events 
in the human saeculum—has broken through every effort, Christian 
or humanist, religious or secularist, liberal or revolutionary, to 
explain it, contain it, and give it a meaningful pattern. Not only 
religious world-views, but all ideologies which give meaning to the 
historical process in and beyond the practical decisions of men, are 
exposing themselves as irrelevant on the one side and harmful on the 
other. The reality of history resolves itself into a series of social 
and technical problems if one affirms a society that exists, or into the 
tactics of resistance if one is alienated. One builds with cybernated 
technology a plan for eliminating poverty in our own cities, and 
across the world, and hopes that the morality and reason will 
prevail over the fear and greed of the owners of economic power and 
over the distrust and hatred of the poor. One supports the guerrillas 
of resistance and hopes that here a new humanity is being born. But 
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does one really hope? What does it mean to find promise for the 
future in a world where events themselves seem to have made our 
visions obsolete? What is the role of the Christian believer in the 
midst of this history? 


His TORY ITNA BIBL LCA GS Tay-h E 


For perspective it would be wise to go back to the source of history 
itself, as we understand the term today, with its universal scope and 
its future-directed questions. There have always been, as Arend van 
Leeuwen graphically describes in Christianity in World History, 
cultures in this world with special histories, which express the 
mythology of their origins and their hopes to be preserved and 
related to the cosmic powers of heaven and earth. The ontocratic 
pattern—the rule of a structure of being, represented in the particular 
rulers and their office, and of a religious society where the divine is 
the central reality within, permeating and giving ultimate validity to 
the whole—is both ancient and modern. What is unique and disrupt- 
ing in this universe of often competing mythological harmonies is the 
emergence of one people whose very existence began with being 
called out from these structures toward a future in a relationship 
that would never again be containable within an ontocratic religious 
whole. “Not until the umbilical cord linking the tribal conception 
of community with the sacred order of the universe was cut through,” 
writes van Leeuwen, “was Israel born as a nation. When that hap- 
pened, the term ‘am [people] was transformed from a general 
sociological category of primitive community into a unique expression 
of Israel’s election from among the goyyim [nations].”* 

The existence of Israel was its calling. Its starting point was exodus 
from old meanings and securities, indeed, as we have seen, from old 
concepts of deity. Ernst Bloch is right in pointing out that this break 
with the divinely ordered structure, the cosmic and social order in 


1A. Th. van Leeuwen, Christianity in World History (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1966), p. 52. 
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which the question of man’s humanity in historical terms could not 
even be posed, is an act of rebellion which defined the Hebrews as a 
people and set them on the way which we still are traveling today. 
Its direction was toward a promise which was in no sense immanent 
in the trend of past realities and events. “Go from your country 
and your kindred and your father’s house to the land that I will 
show you.” (Gen. 12:1.) 


The Covenant Form of Power 


Without this revolt there would have been no history, as we under- 
stand the term. But within it the critical question which concerns us 
here—the question of the power by which the future is formed—was 
posed with an intensity which humanists like Bloch can never quite 
understand, but which is deadly real to the posthumanist world in 
which we are coming more and more to live. 

The problem of power itself is, of course, a pervasive concern of 
primitive society and religion. Everywhere, even in the most stable 
cultures, there was a constant sense that man’s life and fate are 
subject to continual interventions from outside the circle of his 
understanding and control. The appeasement of disrupting power, 
and the harnessing of superhuman forces, were principal functions 
of religious ceremony then as now. Most of the Hebrew terms for 
power in its various forms have their roots in this pre-exodus milieu, 
and vestiges of this earlier world-view remain in the Old Testament 
itself. Holiness (qodesh) is such a word. Its earliest meaning was a 
force which works on human life from without, a dangerous power 
which could be beneficent, but also tabu. Spirit (ruach) was an- 
other, associated with a violent wind, and then with a force which 
can take over a human being and transform him for good or ill into 
an instrument for the disruption of normal life. Even justice and law, 
for us the very symbols of order, were in their beginning power 


b 


words. “Conformity to law,” writes the Dutch historian of religion, 
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G. van der Leeuw, about primitive Greek and Indian traditions, 
“implies no blind necessity, but a vital energy realizing a purpose.”? 
So also among the Hebrews. Tseddeq meant to fulfill one’s nature 
in action without impediment or deviousness to be honest, straight- 
forward, and to prevail. “I have sinned this time,” Pharaoh is re- 
ported to have said to Moses and Aaron after five plagues had 
descended on his country. “The Lord is in the right and I and my 
people are in the wrong.” (Exod. 9:27.) No “moral” judgment was 
implied. The ruler of Egypt had simply recognized and bowed to a 
superior purposeful power. 

Precisely here, however, lies the difference between power in the 
history of Israel and power in an ontocratic religious system such as 
Egypt was. For Pharaoh the divine structure of reality was known. 
He himself was its central symbol on earth, the guarantor of its effec- 
tive operation on the political and economic levels. The justice of 
Yahweh, this alien and unknown power, was a disruption to be 
appeased if necessary and expelled if possible. For the Hebrews this 
unknown power, who would not even reveal his name, had called 
them to rebel and offered them a hope the substance of which only 
the future would reveal. If then they were to leave the sacred institu- 
tions of land, palace, and temple, if even family and race were to be 
defined by future obedience, if all of these institutions had lost their 
meaning and power (and therefore their “justice” ), what form would 
the power take to which the future belongs? 

The word which symbolizes this form throughout biblical history 
is “covenant.” It is a word borrowed from the sphere of human rela- 
tions. It describes a reality of primitive society immeasurably more 
pervasive and fundamental than anything we understand today by 
“contract,” “treaty,” or “alliance.” Without a covenant there was a 
state of nonrelation, of enmity and mutual rejection, between peoples. 
It was common therefore for covenants to be made between a stronger 
and a weaker party. “Make a covenant with us, and we will serve 
you” (I Sam. 11:1) was a frequent plea in war, a form of conditional 


2 Religion in Essence and Manifestation, Vol. I (New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1963), p. 32. 
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surrender. At least the vanquished would be allowed to live within 
the conditions laid down by the victor. Human power could be 
cajoled by such an arrangement into a form of peace out of which 
deeper and finer forms of human relations might possibly grow. 
There was hope that this would happen, because the covenant, when 
it was accepted, created the very basis for common life. It was the 
source of shalom—the fullness of prosperity and abundance in mutual 


99 66 


affirmation which we so inadequately translate “peace,” “the un- 
brokenness, the wholeness of a communal relation, a condition of 
harmonious equilibrium, of balance among all the claims and needs 
of two partners.”? When two people or two tribes made a covenant 
with each other they committed themselves to a relation in all the 
business of common life. Their destinies were intermingled. They de- 
fended each other against common enemies. They traded with each 
other and cared for each other’s prosperity. If they were more or 
less equals, they would intermarry and worship each other’s gods. 
The covenant was recognized as something holy, having a power of 
its own controlling the parties that formed it. 

The covenant, then, was a relation, binding on both parties, a 
commitment to explore their common humanity together in the 
future. What made biblical history unique was that He whose power 
had broken all the ancient harmonies of heaven and earth to set the 
people of Israel on the road to a new humanity was one of the part- 
ners. Here was an absolute and infinite qualitative distinction between 
the pactmakers. Here was a covenant to which the people could bring 
nothing but their trust and their obedient response. Yet this was the 
model by which Yahweh described the way his power would be used 
to bring them hope and peace. The One whose power would bring 
forth the future would be faithful in his relation to the weak and 
even to those who do not keep faith with him. In his sovereign free- 
dom and his awful judgment he would bind himself to this relation, 


cultivate it, restore it, bring it to fruit, and never overwhelm it or 


3G. von Rad, Theologie des alten Testaments (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 
1961), p. 136. 
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break it off. The meaning and force of all the power words in primi- 
tive religion would be redefined by the dynamic of this relation. 

God, for example, continues to be holy in the covenant relation. 
Holiness retains its aura of dangerous power toward all who are un- 
worthy of the presence of God. Isaiah’s response is still appropriate: 
“And I said, ‘Woe is me, for I am lost! For I am a man of unclean 
lips and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips, for my eyes 
have seen the king, the lord of hosts!’ ” (Isa. 6:5.) But a new element 
comes into the picture. It is the unfaithfulness of Israel, her hypocrisy 
and injustice, which makes her unable to bear the glory of the Lord. 
And the Lord expresses his power in a delicate balance of judgment 
and healing which Israel can only imperfectly understand. “How can 
I give you up, O Ephraim! How can I hand you over, O Israel! ... 
My heart recoils within me, my compassion grows warm and tender. 
I will not again destroy Ephraim; for I am God and not man, the 
Holy One in the midst of you, and I will not come into the city.” 
(Hos. 11:8-9.) 

So also with the Spirit. It remains a force which enters a man and 
possesses him, a transforming power from without. It makes great 
warriors out of Gideon and Samson. It makes Saul and David dance 
in ecstasy. But it also informs the judgments of the prophets, and is 
described by Isaiah as “the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of 
the Lord.” (Isa. 11:2.) To the prophet of the exile it was the spirit 
of the servant of the Lord who will bring forth justice to the nations 
by the most delicate exercise of power in all history: “He will not 
cry or lift up his voice, or make it heard in the street; a bruised reed 
he will not break, and a dimly burning wick he will not quench; he 
will faithfully bring forth justice. He will not fail or be discouraged 
till he has established justice in the earth, and the coastlands wait for 
his law.” (Isa. 42:34.) 

Finally, then, it is justice which brings the power of the God of 
the covenant into focus. “Justice is the interest of the stronger,” main- 


tains the objectionable Sophist Thrasymachus in Plato’s Republic. 
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For him it was a cynical statement of the relativity of all concepts of 
what is just to the interest of the powers which would enforce them. 
Socrates refuted it by referring to an intrinsic structure of human 
life, the art of which is at once private interest and public harmony. 
What for Thrasymachus was a delusion and for Socrates a certainty, 
was for the Hebrews an open question, a mystery to be explored 
with all the risk and hope that trust in an unknown power involved. 
That “the Lord is just in all his ways” (Ps. 145:17) was the presup- 
position of this adventure. The mishpat or judgments of the Lord 
were the basic force with which the people must reckon and on which 
they based their hope. They would agree with Thrasymachus that 
justice is the interest of the stronger. Realistic power politics is a 
Hebrew-Christian tradition from that day to this. But there was no 
doubt in their minds that the stronger was Yahweh, whose character 
is faithfulness to a promise and a relation which he had established 
out of sheer, undeserved ahab, agapé—or in English unmerited gra- 
cious love. “It was not because you were more in number than any 
other people that the Lord set his love upon you and chose you, for 
you were the fewest of all peoples; but it is because the Lord loves you 
and is keeping the oath which he swore to your fathers, that the Lord 
has brought you out with a mighty hand, and redeemed you from 
the house of bondage, from the hand of Pharaoh, king of Egypt.” 
(Deut. 7:7-8.) 


Stewardship and Revolution 


The result, for the Hebrews and for Christians to this day, has been 
a paradox in power. On the one hand the people of God are called 
to lay hold of and count on the promises he makes. They must reckon 
with victory as they make history in his name. Despondency and 
despair, as Jurgen Moltmann has rightly said, are sin.* To long for 
the fleshpots of Egypt, to hold back, intimidated, before a stronger 
enemy, or to seek security by alliance with the power of other gods or 


4 Moltmann, Theology of Hope, pp. 121ff. 
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nations, is for the Hebrews to betray their calling. The power of 
Yahweh not only will save them out of their distress, but also will 
bring them victory over their enemies, prosperity, and all that belongs 
to a full human life. 

This, Israel must never forget even in the depths of her defeat, 
poverty, and despair. She will be justified not by her own strength 
but by the action of God on her behalf, and this action will reach out 
through her to save and govern the whole earth. “For out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. He 
shall judge between the nations and shall decide for many peoples.” 
(Isa. 2:3b—4a.) “Behold I made him a witness to the peoples, a 
leader and commander for the peoples. Behold you shall call nations 
that you know not and nations that knew you not shall run to you 
because of the Lord your God and of the Holy one of Israel, for he 
has glorified you.” (Isa. 55:5.) 

Nor does the message change in the New Testament. It is the new 
power, the judging and saving kingdom of God breaking in upon the 
world, which gives to Jesus’ teachings their force and authority. As 
he warns and condemns those who misuse their covenant calling, so 
he does not hesitate to promise his disciples the riches of life in the 
kingdom and to endow them with authority in this world to represent 
his power to the ends of the earth. They were to be, in the words of 
the apostle Paul, “stewards [oikonomoi—literally “economists” ] of 
the mysteries of God.” (1 Cor. 4:1.) “For he has made known to us 
in all wisdom and insight the mystery of his will, according to his 
purpose which he set forth in Christ as a plan [oikonomia] for the 
fullness of time, to unite all things in him, things in heaven and things 
on earth.” (Eph. 1:9-10.) 

This stewardship is far more than economic, political, or cultural; 
it embraces these dimensions of life along with all the others. In each 
of these dimensions the New Testament recognizes that there are still 
“principalities and powers” at work which have their own force and 
direction apart from Christ. They are found in economic life (Matt. 
6:24), in politics (Rev. 13), in the practice of legalism (Gal. 4:8ff), 
in the desires of the flesh and the passions of the mind (Eph. 2:3), 
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but above all in religion with its ultimate claims and pretensions 
(Col. 2:15ff). These powers are stronger than human beings. They 
transcend men and make them their victims. But the risen Christ is 
their conqueror and their master to such a degree that in him they 
are tamed, redirected, and “hold together” in a meaningful and cre- 
ative pattern (Col. 1:16-17). Human beings are therefore called to 
resist these powers with “the whole armor of God” (Eph. 6:1) and 
not to fear them. Yet more important, they are to bear witness to them 
of their proper function (Rom. 13:1ff), and guide them in its exer- 
cise, “that through the church the manifold wisdom of God might 
now be made known to the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places.” (Eph. 3:10.) The struggle continues through history, to be 
sure, but the victory is assured, and it is a victory in whose power the 
believers share as they reign with Christ (Rev. 20:4-6). 

Here is the basis for the confidence of both the technological and 
the revolutionary humanists in the power of man to bring forth a 
new and more glorious future. Those theologians are in one sense 
right who speak of the Christian faith as a “logos of power”® in 
which men are coworkers with God in making human life more 
human. “All things are yours, and you are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s” (1 Cor. 3:23) is the Christian’s charter to use power respon- 
sibly to organize the world for human ends and the source of his 
discipline while he does so. It is his certification that the power in his 
hands is good and not destructive, that the future is promising and 
not a menace. 

But if the technologist is thus justified, the revolutionary is yet 
more so. Throughout biblical history it is the poor, the oppressed, and 
the powerless for whom and through whom God executes justice. His 
judgments are continually breaking down not only sacred orders, but 


5 The phrase is from Paul Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context (New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1963), p. 111. He borrows it from Charles 
Norris Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). Cochrane uses the concept to describe Augustus Caesar’s 
union of power with eternal reason. For Lehmann its true meaning is mes- 
sianic power, whose true logos is Christ. 
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structures of established power however dynamic, in order to liberate 
and justify those whom the system grinds under. “God chose what is 
foolish in the world to shame the wise, God chose what is weak in 
the world to shame the strong, God chose what is low and despised 
in the world, even things that are not, to bring to nothing things that 
are” (1 Cor. 1:27-28) is a consistent theme of divine power. History, 
in other words, is not the continuity of structures of human power, 
even creative, enterprising ones, nor is it events on an absolute time 
scale. It is brought into being when God’s covenant action reaches out 
and calls into partnership those who had been “no people” (1 Pet. 
2:10) and makes them his. “The resurrection of Christ,” writes Molt- 
mann, “does not mean a possibility in the world and its history, but 
a new possibility for the world, for existence and history as a 
whole.”® As with knowing reality as a whole, we learn about this 
possibility for history when we have to respond to the action of One 
who speaks from outside the circle of human achievements and plans, 
to build the future with those who had been excluded. 

The whole history of Christendom, as Arend van Leeuwen has 
demonstrated in some detail and as we have seen in Chapter I of this 
section, is the drama of this transforming—indeed revolutionary— 
Gospel continually breaking through efforts by Christians to imprison 
it in some new ontocratic structure in the name of Christianity. Such 
structures are why the powers molding future possibilities and ideolo- 
gies offering revolutionary hope so often take distorted forms and 
turn finally into new ontocracies or into bitter nihilism themselves. 
But this only intensifies the Christian’s revolutionary task. Once again 
in Moltmann’s words: “As the church is involved with the society in 
which it lives in one struggle for the truth, so theology takes part in 
the mission of the church. It must be involved with theories of history 
and historical world-views in one struggle for the truth and therefore 
in struggle for the concrete reality of the resurrection of Jesus.... 
The future of history, and the form of our understanding, hoping and 


6 Moltmann, Theologie der Hoffnung (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1965), 
p. 162. 
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working for this future is at issue, and with it the mission our times 


require and the task of human living.””? 


The Strange Logic of Sacrifice 


This is one side of the paradox of power. But there is also another. 
When the Lord called Abraham to leave the security of his home, his 
family, and his tribal culture, he made to him tremendous promises: 
political—‘*T will make of you a great nation” (Gen. 12:2) ; economic 
—“All the land which you see I will give to you and your descendants 
forever” (Gen. 13:15); ethnic and racial—‘“I will multiply your 
descendants as the stars of heaven and as the sand which is on the 
seashore” (Gen. 22:17); and above all spiritual—“I will bless you 
and make your name great so that you will be a blessing . . . and by 
you all the families of the earth shall bless themselves” (Gen. 12:2- 
3). All that man could desire was the goal of that first repudiation 
of the conservative establishment in the name of a brighter and more 
human future. But in the midst of the journey there came a qualifica- 
tion: “Take your son, your only son Isaac whom you love, and go to the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there as a burnt offering upon one of 
the mountains which I shall tell you.” (Gen. 22:2.) 

Abraham loved his son, but more was at stake than his affection. 
Isaac was the one tangible guarantee of Abraham’s hope, his one 
link with the future which God had promised him. So far as he could 
plan or understand, this boy carried all the meaning, all the fulfill- 
ment in whose name he had left the old structures of his world and 
cut himself off from his past. Without Isaac Abraham’s wealth would 
gradually dissipate and his influence fade; there would never be a 
people of Israel. It was not only a child whom he was commanded 
to lay upon the altar; it was himself, his future, and the world he 
hoped to build. 

We are not told what Abraham thought and felt as he approached 


this sacrifice, except for his cryptic answer to Isaac’s question: “God 


7 Ibid., p. 165. 
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himself will provide the lamb for a burnt offering, my son.” (Gen. 
22:8.) Von Rad calls it a mark of protective love, but certainly not 
of dawning hope. The actions themselves tell the story: father and 
son together walked toward their common death, and the father did 
not hesitate though he could not understand. Somehow, since the 
Lord commanded it, the way to the future for both of them lay 
through this death. 

The story ended otherwise, as we know, but its symbolism remains 
complete. Another sacrifice was provided. It often happened in offer- 
ings of the time that an animal was found to substitute for a child 
vods demanded. The parents might even go through the 


8 
pantomime of pretending to offer the child in order to simulate 


whom the 


obedience. It was part of the religious business whereby a society and 
a family maintained its stability and integrated divine forces into its 
system. But in this case there was no pantomime. The matter was 
deadly serious. The calling of Yahweh was the life and hope of 
Abraham and Isaac; this sacrifice was the acid test of whether 
Abraham really found it so, or whether some human plan and some 
power of his own was his secret confidence. 

“When Christ calls a man, he bids him come and die,” wrote 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer in the midst of the German Church struggle. 
This is the other side of the Biblical experience with the power which 
controls the future. The covenant relation into which Yahweh called 
his people became for them through the years the destruction of the 
images in which they tried to capture it, the frustration of the desires 
it aroused in them, and the negation of their power to be what they 
had previously hoped to become. They tried to capture the power of 
God in structures of their own making—the “‘king like other nations” 
or the temple with its ceremonies—and the Lord destroyed them even 
when they were dedicated to his name. They reached a modicum of 
political power and economic prosperity by alliances and trade, only 
to learn from their prophets that they had broken the commandments 
which expressed the very quality of the Lord’s relation to them which 


8 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1953), p. 73. 
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was their life—justice to the widow, the orphan, and the stranger in 
the gates. As a political and economic power complex Israel was a 
failure. The power which molded her future turned out to be a power 
which seemed more like death than life—if life is measured in terms 
of successful institutions and the strength to organize and plan the 
world for one’s own ends. Israel rebelled against this power, dis- 
torted it and neglected it while pretending to be its servant, and only 
called upon it for help in exile and in trouble. The whole biblical 
story concerns the slow and often painful communication to a people 
who swing between pride in their power and despair of their weak- 
ness, of how the power of Yahweh really operates—through relations 
of love which define and limit people by the claims and needs of 
others, while at the same time they liberate, renew, and transform. 
Israel, the prototype of human revolution in her exodus from Egypt, 
is in short, called to redeem the nations by becoming their suffering 
servant. This was her final justification, the fulfillment of God’s 
promise to her, which she learned again in the depths of exile and 
despair. The Lord himself was her righteousness, powerful to change 
the heart of the people and plant his covenant there. To communicate 
her own experience with the boundless mercy and faithfulness of God 
to peoples who might also be saved by it and to serve the transform- 
ing power of this new covenant became the new vocation of the 


revolutionary people of God. 


He shall see the fruit of the travail of his soul and be satisfied; 
by his knowledge shall the righteous one my servant make many 
to be accounted righteous, and he shall bear their iniquities. There- 
fore I will divide to him the great as a portion and he shall have 
the strong as a spoil; because he poured out his soul to death, and 
was numbered with the transgressors; yet he bore the sins of many 
and made intercession for the transgressors. (Isa. 53:11-12.) ° 


We come to the heart of our paradox. The power to bring justice 
and peace to the world—the power of salvation, as traditional theol- 
9 This translation follows von Rad, Theology of the Old Testament, Vol. II, p. 


258. Von Rad points out that the servant is not to share a portion with the 
great or the spoil with the strong, but to have them as his portion and spoil. 
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ogy would put it, or in Hebrew terms the power which brings shalom 
—is power made perfect in weakness, sovereign authority which takes 
the form of a servant, free creative action to transform the world, 
fulfilled in sacrifice for the world. The poor, the suffering, and the 
oppressed are in a specially favored position to hear this message and 
accept it. They have no illusions of power to defend. But it is not the 
condition of poverty and oppression which brings forth the saving 
power; it is the calling. Once this calling is accepted by the strong or 
by the weak, it produces a way of action, a strategy, and a hope, for 
the sake of the poor, that they may be “filled with good things,” for 
the oppressed that they may be set free, for the nations that they may 
learn the ways of peace, and even for the enemies that they may be 
converted and share this hope themselves. It is participation in the 
covenant form by which God brings life to all men, the form ex- 
pressed in words like love, faithfulness, mercy, and justice, and given 
its supreme definition in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. It is the way of life, through the acceptance of death. 

“This cup is the new covenant in my blood which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins,” said Jesus as he passed the wine to his 
disciples at the last supper. “Drink you all, of it.” The new covenant is 
not different from the old. All the promises which Yahweh made to 
Abraham and Moses, all the hope of power, prosperity and a glorious 
future are still contained in it. But the way to this future lies in the 
present celebration of an event in the perfect tense, that he to whom 
all power in heaven and on earth is given has given himself in the 
midst of this world’s life for us, and has died at the hand of human 
power that we might be forgiven and in that forgiveness transformed. 
In Christ the last sacred structure—the lingering concept of a nation 
whose political and ethnic structure had special privileges before God 
—was broken. The last illusion that human power—even human 
power to plan and change the world toward some ideal—could lay 
hold on the ultimate power of the universe for its own purpose was 
broken. Exodus and promise find their fulfillment in cross and 
resurrection. 

This is the power which sways the future. That which the revolu- 
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tionary humanist systematically suspects in the Christian faith, that 
which seems to him to soften conflict and hinder change, is in fact 
the basis of all change: the present and perfect reality of God’s trans- 
formation of us and of the world, and the new life now being born 
in the metanoia of the believer amid the broken structures of all that 
he once called his power. Miskotte puts it beautifully in terms of the 
Old Testament exodus expressing a New Testament gospel: 


It was a spring month when Israel went out of Egypt, a rabbini- 
cal expression says, and “the wilderness welcomed this people like 
a friendly guest.” . . . According to Hosea the time of wandering 
there was the honeymoon (2:14-15) despite the complaints that 
were often heard. The wilderness! This would be the opposite of a 
cultured and cultivated land—if freedom were not more, ever again 
more, than structure. But freedom—freedom in dependence—is the 
sign of the wilderness, when God’s face (Exod. 33) goes with the 
people, and the stubbornness of God’s partners is converted into a 
determined rejection of the gods (Josh. 24). Then it is spring on 
earth and full of young life. . . . Mission, apostolate, renews the 
face of the earth. Thus the Church “makes” history.'° 


HW OP BY UNA ELON. A eal hd pel ten Nec oe leer as 


“The real revolution,” Karl Barth has written, “is the forgiveness of 
sins and the resurection of the dead.”!! This is the final word, the 
final reality, the final power which throughout history establishes 
and ever reestablishes the relation between God and man and between 
fellow men and makes it fruitful. This final word has already been 
spoken. The final power is already at work. The final reality, as 
Bonhoeffer has put it, reveals itself also to be the initial reality. “The 
world, the natural, reason, and the profane, are taken up into God 


10 Miskotte, Wenn die Gottes Schweigen (“When the Gods Are Silent”), 
p. 309. 

11 Karl Barth, Epistle to the Romans (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1933), p. 481. This remark appeared in Barth’s exegesis of Rom. 13. 
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from the outset. They do not exist ‘in and of themselves.’ They have 
their reality nowhere else than in the reality of God, in Christ. It 
belongs to a true concept of the secular, then, that it always be per- 
ceived in the movement of being accepted and becoming accepted by 
God in Christ.”!2 This movement is polemical of course. It means 
death to the world’s own concepts of meaning and direction, bred as 
they are in the struggle of its various powers for self-sufficiency. But 
the power which brings life to the world is the gift of freedom to rejoice 
and take part in a movement of realization which has overcome this 
death. “The good is life, as it is in reality, that is to say, in its origin, 
essence and goal; it is life in the sense of the saying, ‘Christ is my 
Mie aoe 


The Use of Power 


Let us be clear. This final word of forgiveness, this movement of 
acceptance in Christ, neither excuses nor belittles human injustice 
and sin. Nor does it prescribe a particular method of action in fight- 
ing injustice and working for social change. In our society, for ex- 
ample, the whole alliance of the way of Christian discipleship with 
the tactics of nonviolence, appealing and genuine as it was in the 
example of Martin Luther King, rests upon a confusion about the role 
and nature of power in this world. Violence, the forceful constraining 
of other persons to their injury, takes three quite different forms. 
There is, first, criminal violence—the acts of individuals or small 
groups in their passion or calculated interest, against other people and 
in violation of the law. Second, there is violence which our legitimate 
institutions and powers inflict upon those not protected against them. 
Police brutality against the poor is the most obvious examplė and the 
most explosive today. But the economic forces that raise rents and 
food prices in the slums or create and reinforce the culture of poverty, 
and the political forces that perpetuate the conflict in Vietnam, are 


12 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethik (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1949), p. 63. 
13 Ibid., p. 189. 
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just as surely forms of violence. And third, there is the violence of 
those who, in passionate frustration or cool conviction, respond to 
the violence the established order does to them by counter-action in 
kind. ; 

Law and order, with institutionalized cooperation and mutual help, 
also exist in this society, of course. To an extent they limit violence 
and bring conflicting interests to the bargaining table. But the cove- 
nant which they represent includes some people and excludes others. 
It curbs and redirects some power toward the functions to which God 
has ordained it, and it institutionalizes the abuse of other power. 
Those who find themselves the victims of this abuse—the black man 
and the poor in American society, and the vast masses of the tech- 
nologically and economically underdeveloped who are outside the 
covenant which holds the developed world in a tolerable peace—in- 
evitably define themselves as persons and communities set apart from 
society, by their different values and different goals. They are, by 
their existence, “nations” in the biblical sense who stand as a re- 
proach, whether active or passive, to a society which has failed to 
include them in its justice and extend its covenant to them. 

Violence then is not an external possibility in our world, not an 
awful fate which may befall it if the police (or the national defense 
forces) are not strengthened or if good social legislation (or an en- 
lightened program of foreign aid) is not passed. Violence infects our 
world. We participate in it daily as we accept the benefits of a system 
which perpetuates the urban ghetto, deprives colored peoples through- 
out the world of their shalom, and kills people in Vietnam. Our 
metanoia, and our participation in Christ’s victory over the powers of 
this world, will be to help the excluded to bring that power to bear 
on the established system which will liberate them and bring them 
justice, prosperity, and peace. The issue of violence and nonviolence 
is therefore wrongly posed. The real issue is the effective, responsible 
use of power—black power, poor power, revolutionary power, strike 
power, boycott power, vote power, demonstration power, or any other 
kind—to achieve the justice and bring about the peace which is now 


being denied. 
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Here, as with commitment to ideology, the Christian is involved in 
a situation where no actions are unambiguous and no motives pure. 
Effective use of power for change involves cooperation with forces 
which have no concept of divine calling giving direction and limit to 
their struggle for justice—with the self-righteous or hate-filled cru- 
sader, or with the petty opportunist. The power which works for 
justice today may be unjust tomorrow as the group it represents 
comes into a position to assert its interest and exploit others. Today, 
furthermore, there is no way of using power for justice which does 
not do unjust injury to some in the process. There is no righteous 
action which does not also need to be forgiven. God continually seeks 
out the outcast, the poor, and the victimized and raises them up; but 
the power struggle in society continues. The achievement of a relative 
justice is still a matter of compromise, in which the wielders of power 
respect only the force brought against them while new conflicts are 
as surely prepared by new injustices done. 

The Christian, called to work in such a world, does not have a new 
method to offer. He has no “moral power” of his own to exercise. By 
his very participation in Christ he is part of the secular struggle, as 
the World Conference on Church and Society put it, “to achieve a 
responsible society of justice and peace among men, and to discern 
relative meanings in history.”'* He may find himself by God’s com- 
mand in a movement for violent revolution to break the power of an 
oppressive system even though he cannot share his comrades’ fantasy 
of an absolute conflict with a demonic enemy and an absolute libera- 
tion after victory. He may experiment with endless patience in “non- 
violent” means of bringing pressure for change, legal and extralegal, 
even though he has no illusion that no one is injured thereby and no 
new conflicts created. To accept guilt—the guilt of misused power— 
is the condition of any effective action for justice in this world. The 
Christian’s witness is not to an other-worldly purity, but to the way 
in which God uses and overrules human power—including the power 
that aims at justice—and turns it from the fatal consequences of its 


own violence toward creative ends. 


14 Official Report, p. 200. 
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The Renunciation of Power 


This may mean to seize and use the power for which one is respon- 
sible, even at the risk of doing harm with it. It may also mean to 
renounce power, with all the dangers that involves. In the politics of 
this world as well as finally, all human power has its limits. It can 
coerce, but it can rarely heal. It can set limits to human behavior, 
but it can rarely win men’s free allegiance. It is no small part of 
Christian responsibility to remind secular powers of this empirically 
verifiable fact which threatens them so deeply that they often conceal 
it from themselves. Let two familiar examples illustrate the point. 

First, the war in Vietnam. For the past six years, all the military 
and economic power of the strongest nation on earth has been poured 
into an effort to crush a guerrilla movement and create a democratic, 
free, peaceful society capable of economic development, efficient ad- 
ministration, and self-defense. The effort can show some negative 
successes. Nearly half a million of the enemy have been killed as of 
this writing, if one believes the official body counts. The National 
Liberation Front is probably weaker than it was in 1964. Thousands 
of villages have been destroyed, and millions of people have been 
displaced. But by any measure of constructive achievement the entire 
effort has been a massive failure. American superiority has been 
overwhelming, against all that the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong together could put into the field. But no amount of power can 
plant in the minds and hearts of the Vietnamese the will to accom- 
plish what Americans want them to do. No outside force can impose 
on them a vision of their future, and make them give of themselves 
to realize it. 

Second, the organization of revolutionary power. In theory a revo- 
lution is the uprising of masses of powerless and oppressed people to 
take control of their world. Yet no sharper conflict has arisen within 
revolutionary movements in modern times than that between the 
power tactics of the leadership on one hand, and the hopes of the 
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masses on the other. Lenin was the first to put the problem clearly 
with his statement that the proletariat, if left to itself, would never 
develop more than a “trade union consciousness,” endlessly bargain- 
ing with the oppressors for small favors. Therefore the Party must 
lead the people despite their desires, to their true revolutionary 
destiny in the total conquest of power. The attitude of many of today’s 
Marxists is the same. “The duty of a revolutionary is to make a 
revolution,” was Ché Guevara’s slogan. What he meant by it is clear 
from his diaries and from the writing of his French friend Régis 
Debray. It is not out of the injustice and the suffering of his daily 
life that a man becomes a revolutionary, says Debray, but in the 
actual experience of taking part in guerrilla activity. Only there is he 
liberated; in the action he becomes aware of his true destiny and 
that of his people. Therefore the organization of the power unit is 
basic to the revolutionary consciousness itself. The military unit prac- 
ticing guerrilla warfare under disciplined leadership is the source of 
political consciousness and eventually of ideology. Debray scorns as 
“Trotskyists” those who would start by trying to educate or organize 
the masses. “The setting up of military focos, not political focos, is 
decisive for the future.” 15 

Real history, however, does not work this way. Negatively, indeed, 
one may speak of Lenin’s success, in that he conquered power with a 
disciplined corps of followers. But it was success whose logic and ` 
conclusion were embodied in Stalin. It is not easy to repeat, even 
should one desire to. “The peasant base is still not being formed,” 
wrote Ché Guevara with unconscious irony in his Bolivian diary, 
“although it seems that with planned terror we can neutralize most of 
them; support will come later. Not one person has joined up 
with us.”16 

In these situations as in countless others the path of wisdom for 
the powerful, even in their self-interest, would be to practice a creative 


15 Régis Debray, Revolution in the Revolution? (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1967), p. 119. 

16 Ernesto Ché Guevara, Ché’s Diary (New York: Bantam Books, 1968), 
p. 105. 
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renunciation of their power in order to cultivate, instead of dominat- 
ing, those they seek to serve. There is more hope for a Vietnam 
struggling with its own future even under Viet Cong rule, than for 
the Saigon government upheld by U.S. power. There is more revolu- 
tionary wisdom in a people caught by a vision of their future than in 
the tightest guerrilla army. 

These insights are not beyond the capacity of secular human logic. 
Indeed each power structure in our times pretends to build them into 
its own system—the Americans in Vietnam with their carefully con- 
trolled South Vietnamese government and elections, and the guerrilla 
movement with its liberation front. But the point at which insight 
breaks down, and propaganda becomes furious in its effort to obscure 
reality, is where the basic control of the power-holders over the future 
is threatened. The psychology of the builders of the Tower of Babel 
—“Come let us build ourselves a city, and a tower with its top in the 
heavens, and let us make a name for ourselves, lest we be scattered 
abroad upon the face of the earth” (Gen. 11:4.) —is still disastrously 
contemporary. That there is hope in being scattered abroad, that it is 
the suffering servant struck down for the wrongs his power inflicted 
and given a new calling by God’s forgiveness in his weakness, who 
will “not fail, nor be discouraged till he has established justice in the 
earth and the coastlands wait for his law” (Isa. 42:4.) this is a truth 
for which there is no proof; there is only the witness of those who 
have the faith to live it. 


Forgiveness and Power 


Here is the power reality which describes the calling of the Christian 
Church. “These men, who have turned the world upside down, have 
come here also,” complained the Jews of Thessalonica before the city 
authorities about Paul and his companion Silas. (Acts 17:6.) For 
members of established society such as they, it was undoubtedly true. 
But it is no less true, as an early Church father proclaimed to a 
threatened Roman magistrate, that “Christians hold the world to- 
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gether.” God in Christ reconciles the world to himself not by com- 
promising with injustice, but by subjecting the world’s powers to 
himself and by transforming the unjust man through the forgiveness 
of his sins. This action sets the pattern of Christian action in the con- 
flict with social wrong. The forgiveness of enemies is a revolutionary 
act in a far deeper sense than the secular revolutionary can under- 
stand, even while it conserves and renews. It breaks through the 
awful logic of human power—the endless chain of wrong, retribution, 
and new wrong—and transmutes it, despite itself, into the service of 
man. It conquers the absolute conflict between self-justifying order 
and self-righteous revolt by creating a new direction of events. 

The old rules of power conflict—of pride and destruction, of 
oppression, revolution, and new oppression—no longer have the final 
word. A new kind of power enters the picture—the power which 
places the enemy in the context of a reality which is transforming 
him and us together, and therefore the power to make his and our 
metanoia possible. This transforming reconciliation is the proper aim 
of every battle with evil for two reasons. First, the decisive victory has 
already been won by Christ. Second, in every power struggle both 
sides need a forgiveness which will counteract the poison which the 
wrongness in their relatively righteous acts has spread. Only so can 
future community between enemies be built. The strategy of change 
still includes, for the Christian, the exercise of human power. But it 
becomes the search for a reconciliation in which both he and his 
enemy will be changed and liberated from slavery to their own power, © 
for a future which neither of them plans or controls. The form of this 
future’s covenant with God, they will discover in give and take with 
each other. 


DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


“The real revolution,” writes Barth, “is the resurrection of the 
dead.” The reader would be justified in objecting up to now that, 
though the analysis of our power predicament makes sense, the faith 
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comes a shade too easily. We are dealing, after all, not with some 
capacity external to man, but with the way in which cultures, classes, 
nations, and human beings define, establish, and protect themselves. 
We are all threatened by forces we cannot control, whether internal 
or external to the structures in which we find meaning and hope. All 
of us—even those at the pinnacles of power—understand the despera- 
tion with which Frantz Fanon expresses the plight of colonial people: 
“Because it is a systematic negation of the other person and a furious 
determination to deny the other person all the attributes of humanity, 
colonialism forces the people it dominates to ask themselves the ques- 
tion constantly: ‘In reality, who am [?’ ”17 

The power which opposes and negates us is basically the power of 
death. That history is not a continuity of human power or tradition, 
that death to human hopes and plans and destruction for human 
securities is built into historical events, is a basic insight both of 
Christian faith and of realistic secular analysis. But it raises with 
critical urgency the question: What rises from the dead? 

This question has, to be sure, been somewhat obscured in Christen- 
dom, largely by the Church’s own fault. For centuries the Church has 
proclaimed that the risen Christ is lord of the world. But during many 
of the same centuries it has enshrined itself in a position which lets it 
escape the judgment of death on its institutions; therefore it could 
not bear witness to the hope of resurrection. It has spoken of eternal 
life in some realm above and beyond history instead of pointing to 
the hope for history which participation in the complete self-giving, 
the sacrifice and the victory of the man whose name it bears, offers. 
It has celebrated Good Friday and Easter in the Church, but has not 
faced them as events in the world. Because of this unfaithfulness 
Christians are involved with non-Christian religions and cultures, with 
technocrats and revolutionaries today in a common anxiety. Death 
and discontinuity seem to be a threat to us all. 

There is a secularist parallel to this unfaithfulness. In society we 
still live with institutions that claim, as the Church does, to embody 
death and resurrection in their very structure. It is the official ideol- 


17 Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, p. 203. 
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ogy of technological humanists that all the problems of the world, 
domestic and foreign, can be solved, and all its evils overcome by the 
mutual give-and-take—the constructive cooperation—in which each 
side dies a little to its own ambitions and ideals in order to find its 
life in the newly defined common good. They find this process em- 
bodied in democratic provisions for the peaceful transfer of power, 
a free and flexible economic system that curbs the powerful and gives 
basic security to the poor, or in civil rights and personal freedoms 
enforced in the courts against the will of the majority of the moment. 
In short, the heritage is still with us of a domesticated resurrection, a 
system of life and hope that does not pass through defeat and death, 
a way of development and progress that does not involve real judg- 
ment and sacrifice. That we can have it this way is still the central 
illusion of the remnants of our liberal secularist age. 

We also still live with the basic revolutionary reaction to this 
religion of the progressive status quo. It starts from the moment of 
death—the living death of racial humiliation, poverty, social chaos, 
and exploitation—and makes the achievement of new life its driving 
motive. Once again the message of Christ’s resurrection has been 
heard and embodied—this time, however, atheistically in a revolution- 
ary hope. 

So we have in recent years been involved in a world-wide conflict 
and debate which is at heart a conflict over the way in which victory 
over death—not biological death (though this also may be involved) 
but the death of those social and spiritual realities which give life its 
security, joy, and meaning—can be achieved. There has been hatred 
and suspicion in this conflict, but very little communication. Each 
side represents to the other the threat of death; each side’s confidence 
in a resurrection is for the other a deception practiced in order to 
destroy. 

This is the nemesis of Christendom, the consequence of the Church’s 
failure to live the faith and hope it was given. By the grace of God it 
is not the end of the story. The result of the clash of illusions has 
been disillusion. This, as previous chapters have given evidence, is 
the problem we face today. The secular realists in both camps have 
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gradually come to realize that there is no certain hope in their own 
ideal and that power may in fact mean death as well as life even to 
those who wield it. The realities of nuclear armament have driven 
home that the way both to achieve the revolution and to maintain 
the status quo is blocked by a death more complete than either side 
had hitherto conceived; and nuclear armament is only an instance 
of the problem. In every social conflict—the two mentioned above 
might be cited again—lies the ultimate measure that will destroy the 
future for both combatants. Every expansion of human power brings 
the threat of human misuse as strongly as the promise of human 
development. 

Death, in short, is everywhere: the death of homes, neighborhoods, 
jobs, civic achievements and pride, the death of cultures, values, 
hopes, plans, dreams, disciplines, and faiths. The more responsible 
secular man is, the more he reckons with this death in his struggle 
to maintain or to achieve some form of order and justice in a precari- 
ous world. In this responsibility in the face of death, the technologist 
and the revolutionary tend finally to meet without their illusions about 
a resurrection buiit into their own power structures. There they ask 
with a new intensity, whether they put it into words or not: What is 
the hope for man when human power destroys itself? What is the 
future beyond the end of those structures of meaning and those in- 
struments of power with which we plan the future? In short—what 
and whence is the power to rise from the dead? 

At this point words no longer suffice. No Christian doctrine is less 
“rational,” more apparently arbitrary, more completely a matter of 
believing against all the secular evidence, than the confidence that 
the future belongs to Jesus Christ who was executed by human power 
and that the signs of his victory break in upon the present from that 
future. Yet no message is more basic to responsible planning and 
action, without illusion and without despair, for the future of the 
human race. This is the form of the covenant in which the powers of 
human life and nature have their meaning, limit, and direction. Christ 
is final in a double sense: he defines human reality in the present, 
and the future belongs to him. 


History, Power, and Hope Zor 


But this is an answer which the Christian Church cannot communi- 
cate by its own power. God alone can give the answer in the events 
of His calling to men to play their part in the new life which He is 
bringing out of the death of the world’s hopes and orders. Here is the 
source of hope which can help men to build new cultures and new 
societies with the broken pieces of old ones. In a world where every 
secular enterprise is beset by the double danger of self-absolutism on 
the one side and nihilism on the other, the Christian is called to 
“bear about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
of Jesus might also be manifest in us.” (2 Cor. 3:10.) 

In other words he is to practice the creative art of dying to self 
and therefore of living to make known a hope for the world that does 
not depend on the success of human enterprises themselves, but on 
the use which the lord of history makes of them. “In the new age 
that now is,” wrote twenty-five theologians in a report presented to the 


Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, “God has dis- 
closed to the eyes of faith what is the character of the age to come.” !8 
The nowness of the new age is God’s leverage on the world. The ca- 
pacity to see the desert—which in our world means the broken pieces of 
the world of our past and the wreckage of our plans and powers as we 
face the future—blooming like a rose, and not as a threat to life itself, 


this is the power by which, as Miskotte has rightly said, the Church 
takes part in God’s making of history. 


18 “Christ, the Hope of the World,” Report of the Advisory Commission on the 
Main Theme of the Second Assembly, The Christian Hope and the Task of the 
Church (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1954), p. 9. 


-H CHAPTER IV je- 


What It Means to Be Human 


WE ARE LEFT WITH A FINAL QUESTION, implicit in the others but 
pressing for an answer of its own: the question of what gives to 
human life its human quality. This is an active question, as all the 
foregoing shows. It is not the problem of defining human nature, but 
of discerning and realizing in the drama of personal knowledge and 
historical enterprise that which expresses most truly and fully what 
it means to be a human being. The given models have one by one lost 
their power to define us convincingly to ourselves. The great meta- 
physical systems which understand man as a religious animal have 
long since succumbed, although the announcement of the death of the 
God of one of these systems can still arouse the residual fears of some 
people. The ontocratic structures which set man, family, community, 
nature, state, and church in an ultimate structural harmony have 
given way to a network of moving, functional relations in which hu- 
man nature is itself absorbed. The liberal humanist’s confidence in 
the transcendent power of the rational human personality to har- 
monize all of nature is also gone, the victim of technological power 
to mold human nature itself. And finally Karl Marx’s magnificent 
vision of species-man, the universal acting subject who conquers all 
time and space by his work, once the fetters of exploitation are 
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removed, has been lost in the ambiguity of the revolutionary move- 
ment itself{—in the ambiguity of its successes no less than in that of 
its failures. 

What then does it mean to be human? Stated thus, the question 
is at least more meaningful than that of a “doctrine of man,” both 
biblically and in terms of our post-humanist age. It is a question of 
action and relation, of calling and covenant, not of structure and 
being. “The being of man is a history,” writes Karl Barth, “in which 
one of God’s creatures is elected and called by God, is included in 
his self-responsibility before God, and in which he shows himself 
qualified for this call and task.” The reference, of course, is to 
Jesus Christ. “As regards what it means to be human and to gain 
the power to stay human,” Paul Lehmann explains, “Jesus Christ 
is the ‘wisdom of God’ and the ‘power of God’ (1 Cor. 1:24). He is 
‘the truth [that] will make [men] free.’ (John 8:32.) In him men 
are already on the way toward being fully human—that is, whole, 
complete in themselves because completely related to their kind and 
to everything that God has made. To be human is to be what God 
made and purposed man to be, and to exhibit the fact that God’s 
chief purpose and man’s chief end are identical.”* Expressions such 
as these would be incomprehensible were we to think of God, Christ, 
and man as substances with attributes. They come rather out of the 
historical dynamic in which relation takes precedence over observa- 
tion and where knowledge is part of the act of being human. Let 
us look once again at the source of this relation. 


THE IMAGE OF GOD 


“God created man in his own image,” reads the priestly account of 
the creation of the world in the first book of the Bible. “In the image 
of God created he him, male and female created he them. And God 


1 Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik III, Part 2, p. 64. 
2 Paul Lehmann, “Let’s be Human,” Are You Nobody? (Richmond, Va.: John 
Knox Press, 1966), p. 70. 
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blessed them, and God said to them, ‘Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the 
earth and subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea 
and over the birds of the air and over every living thing that moves 
upon the earth. Behold I have given you every plant yielding seed 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree with seed in 
its fruit; you shall have them for food.’ ” (Gen. 1:27-29.) In this, and 
in the more primitive account of the garden, of Adam’s naming of 
the animals, of the creation of woman and of the forbidden tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, two facts at once emerge. 

First, man is called to be himself creator, producer, gardener, and 
manager of all the goods of creation. He gives them their names. His 
science gives them meaning, and his technology gives them power and 
purpose. Emmanuel Mesthene is biblically correct; nature is not 
designed to be a limit on man. The only limit to the knowledge and 
power man may have over nature is God and his purpose. By man, 
nature is drawn into history and refashioned as an act of human 
responsibility. Its secrets and its powers are for man to use that he 
may bring forth their fruits. The physical world is the setting of the 
history of God’s covenant relations with his people. Man, made in 
the image of God, is both a part of this physical world and its steward. 
He is body, he is creature, and yet he is free by virtue of the covenant 
relation with God which gives him being, to order, develop, create, 
and turn nature to the fulfillment of the possibilities of human life. 

Second, the limit on man, that which defines him as human not 
divine, as the image of God and not as God, lies in the middle of his 
life and not at its borders. It lies at the very center of his powers 
and possibilities, and not where his strength and imagination give out. 
The tree of knowledge of good and evil and the tree of life are side 
by side in the middle of the garden of Eden. The Lord himself who 
gives Adam life, spirit, and form, is his limit, and this limit is grace, 
the source of freedom. “Grace is that which supports man over the 
abyss of nonbeing, nonliving, that which is not created,” writes Bon- 


hoeffer.* It defines the form and direction of man’s freedom. It is 


3 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1960), p. 52. 
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a boundless field to explore, and as such it is life and hope. But the 
form of the exploration is to be the relation in which man exists. 
From the beginning he is to know the possibilities given him in the 
relation with God and his fellow human beings and not the infinite 
ranges of what Karl Barth calls the possibilities which God rejected 
when he made this world. He is to know himself in relation, and 
not himself as master or absolute subject, apart from the relation. 
In short he is to know good, but not good and evil. He is to be 


creature, and not God. 


The Relation 


All of this is made concrete by the creation, alongside Adam, of 
another, unmistakably different, human being, who in the relation 
between them shares with him the image of God. Man and woman 
limit each other, and the name of the limiting relation is love. There 
is no question here of submerging differences in some transsexual 
unity, nor is the limit to be transcended by ignoring it with simple 
doctrines of equality.t “And the Lord God said, It is not good that 
man should be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him.” (Gen. 
2:18.) Karl Barth comments, “I.e., a being of his own species, but 
within this species fundamentally different, so that in it he can see 
himself, but as reflected in another. He requires this helpmeet not 
for this or that end, but for his life as a man. It would not be good 
for him—indeed he would not be man—without it. . . . He can only 
be an I through and for this Thou. The Thou which is not an i 
and is therefore constitutive for the I is woman. Thus man in his 
divinely created sexuality is a similitude of the covenant, which rests 
upon the fact that God himself does not will to be alone but with 
man and for him, with and for his people, though here the diversity 


4 Barth rightly criticizes both Schleiermacher and Nicholas Berdyaev for a 
concept of romantic union (Schleiermacher) or androgynous human nature 
(Berdyaev) which seeks to get beyond this confrontation. Barth, Church 
Dogmatics III, Part 4: 121, 159 ff. 
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of the two partners is the incomparable one of the infinite qualitative 
distance separating Creator and creature.” 

The image of God in man is not in the individual. It is not in the 
collective group—the nation, the class, the race, or the movement 
struggling for power to achieve its self-realization. It is from the 
beginning in the relation of the I to the Thou, in the mutual affirma- 
tion and limitation of human beings in their differences from one 
another. It is expressed in the self-giving of one for the other, and the 
return of this love as, in Barth’s phrase, they “labor at the work of 
art of their common being.” This is what reflects among men the 
covenant love of Yahweh for his people and of Christ for his Church, 
reaching out through them for the whole oikoumene. It refiects, as 
we have seen above, the nature of the living God himself—Father, 


Son, and Holy Spirit. 


The Destruction 


Man, however, is not content to be in this relation and find his 
destiny there; this is the common testimony of the biblical story 
and of secular experience. He seeks to master it. He transcends and 
dominates physical nature, including his own. Why should he not 
control his relations and his future? And so the issue of the biblical 
drama was joined. Man, of course, did not discover the source and 
destiny of all things when he ate of the mythological tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Rather he perceived the discontinuity 
between his own drives for self-realization and the reality—the 
promise—of his creaturehood. He discovered lust and was ashamed. 
He found that labor was a curse. His relation to the other person 
became conflict, not mutual affirmation. “This means,” writes Bon- 
hoeffer, “that one thing is certain, that where love towards the 
other is destroyed man can only hate his limit. Then he only wants 
to possess or deny the other person without limit. For now he is 


5 Ibid., p. 149. 
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appealing to his contribution, to his- claim upon the other person, 
to the origin of the other person in him; what he hitherto received 
humbly now becomes the occasion for glorification and revolt. That 
is our world. The grace of the other person, who is our helper 
because he (or she) helps us to bear our limit, i.e., helps us to live 
before God . . . is now the one on whose account we can no longer 
live before God. He is our judgment again and again. From this 
starting point marriage and community are bound to have a new 
meaning. The power of the other person, in which I live in the 
presence of God has now become the power of the other person by 
which I must die before God. The power of life becomes the power 
of destruction, power of community becomes the power of isolation, 
power of love becomes power of hate.”® 


The Reconstruction 


The question of what it means to be human therefore, is the question 
of God’s redefinition of our self-understanding and his redirection of 
our freedom. This redefinition and redirection is the heart of what 
happened in Jesus Christ. Man divided against himself and striving 
to justify his own existence either by being good or by struggling 
to win power over others is forgiven. He is liberated from his whole 
concern with self to find himself once again, accepting the death of 
what he was, in the promise of the new relation. Jesus, says Bon- 
hoeffer, is “the man for other men.” That is his character. It 
describes the innermost quality which his acts and relations revealed. 
As the man for others he revealed the decision of God to be for man, 
and epitomized the meaning of all the full-bodied terms—holiness, 
justice, mercy, lovingkindness, and the rest—with which the Old 
Testament tried to express this relation of being-for. Man is defined— 
given his existence, calling, and destiny—by his relation to the action 
of this God in Christ. In this action the whole world in its secularity 


6 Bonhoeffer, Creation and Fall, p. 61. 
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is included, and man is turned toward this world as servant and 


witness by virtue of being “in Christ.” 


The Transformation 


Man exists, then, as Christian faith sees it, in a field of personal 
relations in the center of which is Jesus Christ. His very being is 
constituted by his actions and responses in this field. From Christ 
he derives his power to be human in his ever-changing understanding, 
in specific relations, of what humanness means. In Christ God negates 
the power of our inhumanity. He releases us from fear of ourselves 
and frees us to shoulder responsibility and take action which serves 
our neighbor, even when we incur guilt thereby. Because Christ is 
there, man is not an individual. He is not part of a social system. 
He is not the expression of some race, nation, class, culture, or 
political movement. He is a person in these various contexts, free to 
bear his responsibilities there because he is free from defining him- 
self in terms of them. He is God’s partner in the transformation of the 
world in and through the act of being transformed himself. 

This existence has two sides: what it means to be a person and 
what it means to be a human fellowship, a church, or in New Testa- 
ment terms, a koinonia. Let us look, in turn, at each. 

“I appeal to you therefore, brethren,” writes Paul, “by the mercies 
of God, to present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and ac- 
ceptable to God, which is your reasonable. service. whom. 12:1) 
This is not dualism, but the contrary. The New Testament word for 
body (soma) and its word for soul (psyche), were often interchanged. 
Both of them represent the Old Testament word nephesh, which 
meant the entire person as he really is, without dividing soul from 
body. “Present what you are” is the message, “rather than something 
you have.” This is your logiken latreian; the phrase could be trans- 
lated “spiritual worship” or “reasonable service.” Logiken means 
“according to the Word”—your bodies, your selves, as Christ gave 
his. Latreia is one of the words of service in the New Testament 
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which is also used of the service of the priest offering sacrifice in the 
temple. But every Christian is a priest, and every service is a sacrifice 
offered to God and is therefore worship. What Abraham was com- 
manded to do once in his life, the Christian is asked to make the 
pattern of his whole service in life and death. How can he do this? 

“Do not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the 
renewal of your mind that you may prove what is the will of God, 
what is good and acceptable and perfect.” (Rom. 12:2.) The play 
on words is only in the English translation, but it is faithful to the 
biblical play on ideas. The forms which this world provides within 
which man can try to live may be simply the schemata or the 
morphai of which this passage speaks—the structures perceived by 
the senses, the manner of human acting, and the pattern of custom 
and tradition it makes—or they may be the much more pretentious 
eidoi—the forms of which Plato wrote and which represented for 
him the ultimate insight into the nature of things. “While we are 
at home in the body,” writes Paul, “we are away from the Lord, for 
we walk by faith and not by eidos.” (2 Cor. 5:6-7.) 

This was another way of putting the same appeal. Our eidoi—the 
ideas, ideals and ideologies (all words derived from eidos) which 
start from our selves and their longings as centers—may be 
guarantors of some secure and sacred order, or they may express, 
as Roger Garaudy puts it, that “far off being” toward which man 
strives. They may be materialistic or idealistic or, as with the Marx- 
ists, both at the same time. But they are basically eidola—images 
which we make and whose source is in us, not in the Lord. To be 
conformed to them prevents our transformation because they demand 
our eidololatreia, our service, sacrifice or worship of them as ideas. 
They prevent us from being logiken—reasonable and human after the 
model of Christ—because our selfhood is defined in terms of them 
and not with relation to Christ. 

So in exploring what it means to be human in this world we must 
walk by faith and not by eidos. In a final day we “shall know, even 
as we are known,” but in this world where human knowledge is of 
good and evil, and the source of every eidos is man, the standard 
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of our self-understanding is in only one image, which only faith can 
mediate—the image of God. Faith is a relational term. The effort of 
religious authorities to turn it into assent to visible propositions, 
experiences, or institutions is one more idolatry. Faith is trusting 
exploration of a fellowship to which one commits body and soul 
knowing that the self will be redefined, indeed that it will die and 
rise again in the interaction. In the fruits and qualities of this inter- 
action, into which the whole creation will be drawn by virtue of 
ø to be its oikonomos—its steward or manszger—the 


g 
form of humanity will emerge. 


N i 
man’s callin 


“Be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that you may 
prove.” This is an active transformation. Society—the political and 
economic structures of the common life and the cultural habits and 
values which give it a sense of unity—is a creative task given to man 
as Christ’s deputy. He is called to bring forth the inner rationale, 
the direction and meaning—or in other words the law—which is 
given to all creation by God’s will and purpose. He knows that in so 
doing he is participating in Christ’s work in the time and place 
given him. Christians participate with every group in secular society 
in the search for “what is good, acceptable and perfect.” 

This means social analysis, political action, and the particular 
formulation of God’s promise for particular groups, with ail the 
danger of bias and injustice it involves. The man who withholds his 
action for justice to his neighbor, because he is afraid of the 
ambiguity of that action, has not yet learned what it means to 
sacrifice his desire to be good by his own power, to the call of 
Christ. The Christian is not a good man; he is a responsible man. 
He is not a judger; he is a doer, and as such a responder to God 
and a witness to men. Just because of this, however, he is bound 
to be an undependable soldier in the conflicts set up by this world. 
He sees the front differently from the technologist or the revolu- 
tionary beside whom at any moment he may be fighting in common 
cause. This front runs between the needs of real human beings and 
the ambitions or the hatreds of those who claim to mold the future 


in the image of their own conception of man. It runs between Christ 
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and the powers of this world, and therefore through each person, 
race, class, and cause. Nor is it really a front except in the imagina- 
tion of those who resist, because it is the real human future opening 


out in the elaboration of Christ’s relation to other men. 


THE FORM OF COMMUNITY 


“For by the grace given to me I bid every one among you not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think, but to think 
with sober judgment each according to the measure of faith which 
God has assigned him. For as in one body we have many members 
and all the members do not have the same function, so we, though 
many, are one body in Christ, and severally members of one an- 
other.” (Rom. 12:3-5.) 

There is a form after all—the body of Christ. Here man does 
find his self-identity, not as a self but as a member, so that his very 
sense of what it means to be himself is dependent on the other and 
on Christ. “The person ‘is’ only in the self-giving act,” writes 
Bonhoeffer, “and yet the person ‘is’ in independence of that to 
which it gives itself. It is through the person of Christ that we acquire 
this understanding of the person, which applies only to the Christ- 
based personal community of the Christian Church.”? Christ re- 
creates the personal being of the Christian so that his center of 
existence is no longer in himself. It is being-in-Christ. But by this 
same recreation the believer is constituted as a free person, a center 
of creativity and responsibility with relation to Christ and his 
fellow men. 

Being-in-Christ is not mystical identity, military or political soli- 
darity, or sacred institution. “What psychology knows as the problem 
of integration, what sociology knows as the problem of community, 
Christian faith discerns and delineates as the problem of the head 
and the body,” writes Paul Lehmann.’ The maturity of a new human- 


7 Act and Being, p. 14. 
8 Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context, pp. 54ff. 
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ity, sensitively attuned to one another, “forbearing one another” and 
“speaking the truth in love” (Eph. 4), each cultivating his gift and 
turning it into a ministry for the upbuilding of the whole body— 
this is the reality whose direction shows the promise of God for all 


mankind. 


The Church: The World in Focus 


It is a secular reality. The Church which is faithful to its covenant 
relation with God is not a sacred exception to the relativity, the 
functional-relational rather than ontocratic character of the world. 
It is a primary witness to it. Christ did not make a part of life 
divine; he took on the whole of human nature as it is to give it 
its true purpose and direction. The body of Christ is therefore of 
this age, not of eternity, subject to continual reformation so as to 
accord with the dynamic relation working through it. 

This has been a hard lesson for believers to learn. The people of 
Israel did not believe the prophets who foretold the victory of their 
enemies unless they repented, because God in their minds was bound 
to his temple and to the prosperity and security of the people he had 
chosen. The Pharisees of New Testament times reacted with similar 
ontocratic animosity to the words of Jesus: “We heard him say, ‘I 
will destroy this temple that is made with hands and in three days 
I will build another not made with hands.’” (Mark 14:58.) “We 
are descendants of Abraham and have never been any man’s slaves. 
How is it that you say, ‘You will be made free’?” (John 8:33.) 
Even the disciples, throughout the life of Jesus, were thinking in 
terms of the kingdom of God as a sacred order which he would 
bring in: “Grant us to sit, one at your right hand and one at your 
left, in your glory.” (Mark 10:37.) And Paul was at constant odds 
with the sacralists to whom he himself had brought the Gospel: 
“Already you are filled! Already you have become kings! And would 
that you did reign, so that we might share the rule with you!” (I Cor. 
4:8.) 
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Nor has it been easier for Christendom to keep the faith, as the 
first chapter of this section has shown. “The world come of age,” 
writes the Czech theologian J. Milic Lochman, “in all its strangeness 
and newness to us, is one which the Gospel has shared in forming, 
and of which the Church is partly guilty. It is a ‘Christian’ world.”® 
Modern society has lost its religions and ideologies and faces the 
question of what it means to be human so starkly today because of 
the continuous, persistent, if often indirect, impact of the Christian 
gospel. It lives so largely without faith in this condition because of 
the religious and ideological unfaithfulness of Christians. The Church 
is the place where this impact of the Christian gospel becomes in the 
long run inescapable as judgment and as the source of new humanity. 

The resurrection of Christ drives home the secularization of all 
life which God intends for all men. Henceforth no political power, 
economic enterprise, cultural system, family, or other social group 
enjoys an existence rooted in itself.1° They all exist in order to serve 
the quality of human relations which are set forth in the new cove- 
nant and defined by Jesus’ relations to other men. They are enabled 
to function thus, often in spite of themselves, by the reconciling 
grace of God which may well act by extinguishing them and replac- 
ing them with more serviceable forms. The Church is the community 
which experiences this in its own life first of all. It participates in 
the death and resurrection of Christ, in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper. Its worship gathers the needs and problems of the world 
before God and hears his word spoken to them so that it may 


respond, 


9J. Milic Lochman, Gemeinde in der veränderten Welt (Berlin: Evang. 
Verlagsanstalt, 1963), p. 11. 

10 A few biblical illustrations of this secularization are the following. In 
politics, Jesus to Pilate, “You would have no power over me unless it had 
been given you from above.” (John 19:11.) In economics, Jesus to the rich 
young man, “Sell all you have and give to the poor and come, follow me.” 
(Mark 10:21.) In culture, the apostle Paul—‘For the Jews demand signs and 
the Greeks seek after wisdom, but we preach Christ crucified, a stumbling block 
to the Jews and folly to the Greeks.” Or the family, Jesus to his disciples who 
had reminded him that his mother and brothers were outside to see him— 
“Whoever does the will of my father in heaven is my brother and sister and 
mother.” (Matt. 12:50.) 
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Because of these two acts which basically define it, the Church 
lives by rediscovering itself as judged and renewed by the work 
of Christ. It lives by the transformation—potentially the trans- 
formation of the world—which goes on in its midst. “The Church 
is not the goal of its movement,” writes the Roman Catholic theo- 
logian Johann Baptist Metz. “Its goal is the kingdom of God. [As 
Karl Rahner states,] ‘The Church lives then, rightly understood, 
always from the proclamation of its own provisionality and of its 
own progressive removal in the coming kingdom of God toward 
which it makes its pilgrimage.’ The hope it demonstrates and makes 
place for is not hope in the Church itself but in the kingdom of 
God as the future of the world. . . . The Church is not simply- non- 
world; it is that world of men who try to live from the promised 
future of God, and who, from this perspective, call in question every 
world which tries to understand itself only on the basis of its present 
and its own possibilities.”! 

The Church then is the world, as that world understands itself in 
the light of God’s purposes for it, and takes part in them. The form 
of the body is the form of a servant, the form of sacrifice, a trans- 
forming form which is less an institution than an event which is 
happening to the world, a relation which holds us while it remakes 
us all. Nothing is sacred. Nothing is ideal. The very force that 
holds us together judges our every effort to define that unity in 
our terms. Our ideas of the controlling center—of Christ, of worship, 
of a Christian style of life and action—are always being questioned, 
even undermined, by the faith and work of other members; yet we 
cannot cut them off. They too are part of the body. The Christian 
Church is an intensification of all the conflicts of the world, because 
the option of breaking relations with some of our enemies is not 
open to us any more. Instead we are called to find ourselves—with 
all that we passionately believe and work for—as members of one 
another in a body whose head is always redefining what we are in 
terms of his mission to the world. 


11 Johann Baptist Metz, “Verantwortung der Hoffnung,” Stimmen der Zeit, 
June 1966, p. 458. 
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“Where,” asks Hans Hoekendijk, “does the Church stand? .. . 
The Church has no fixed place at all in this context. It happens 
insofar as it actually proclaims the kingdom to the world. The 
Church has no other existence than in actu Christi, that is, in actu 
apostoli. Consequently it cannot be firmly established but still always 
remain a paroikia, a temporary settlement which can never become 
a permanent home. The real autochthony of the Church, the soil in 
_ which it should be rooted, is the foundation of the apostles and the 
prophets. . . . The Church is a function of the apostolate.”’” 

This is the paradox of Christian existence. On the one hand, to 
“share the being of Christ in the world”? as Bonhoeffer puts it, is to 
see the world in the hands of the redeemer and to be concerned for 
its peace, its prosperity, its growth in love—in short, its shalom. It 
means to take one’s place as a servant and witness of Christ’s work, 
free from anxiety about the success of our revolutions or the 
maintenance of our structures of order. It means to trust and live 
in the reality to which the future already belongs. “It is much 
less,” writes the sensitive French pastor Georges Michonneau, “a 
question of organizing a sector of life in our way, than of offering 
it to God and of seeking his light and his love, in order that we 
may become capable of transforming it according to his view 
Obie. 

On the other hand, precisely this worldliness means for Christian 
life a continual exodus. The life of a paroikia is a continual chal- 
lenge to both Church and world. By affirming the world in Christ it 
calls in question the world as it understands itself. By affirming the 
world in Christ, it calls in question the Church as it understands 
itself. It was the self-giving of Christ, the fact that he was com- 
` pletely the man-for-other-men, that called most radically in question 
the structures of common life about him. In this Christians are 


called to be his deputies. 


12 Hans Hoekendijk, The Church Inside Out (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1964), pp. 42-43. 

13 Georges Michonneau and H. E. Chery, L’Esprit Missionaire (Paris: Edi- 
tions du Cerf, 1950), p. 64. 
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Community in Exodus and Conflict 


This implies a double movement of the Christian community in the 
missionary existence to which it is called. The first is out into the 
separated oikoi into which the oikoumene is divided, into the classes, 
races, neighborhoods, and nations whose interests and self-identities 
clash with one another and who themselves are increasingly in 
movement. This is not just a matter of sociological tactics. It is a 
question of finding the form of Christ, the way of his humanizing 
redemption, among a particular people in one time and place. It 
means being changed in this process, so that the Church will find 
itself on opposite sides of social conflicts. This movement is necessary 
because the Church will never be properly aware of the way in 
which its understanding of Christ and the world is bound to certain 
social interests and certain cultural assumptions until it is actively 
challenged from within by Christians who do not share them. The 
worker priests of Paris, explaining their situation to Cardinal Feltin, 


put the issue eloquently : 


If we are now reproached with being completely working-class, 
it must be understood what was the primary loyalty demanded 
of us by the Church. It would have been only too easy to stop 
halfway along the road. The more so as we began to realize that 


the working class was not what the Church supposed herself to be 
sending us to, and that the missionary apostolate as envisaged 
by our superiors could be ambivalent and sometimes harmful 
for our comrades. So we changed. We are no longer merely 
militants fighting for a cause. We are beings whose natures have 


been transformed in the very name of our mission.!4 
The experience could be repeated wherever the Church’s mission 
is taken seriously. “The world provides the agenda,” declares a 


14 The Worker Priests, trans. John Petrie (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1956), p. 160. 
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World Council of Churches working group on modern evangelism. 
The eidoi and the schemata of the world—its various ideals and 
structures as they clash with one another—are none of them the form 
of the Church. As we have already abundantly seen, they are them- 
selves far too unsettled by the impact of God’s purposes on world 
events to make such claims convincing. But they do provide the 
Church with its material for action. They are the spheres of the 
common life where Christ is taking form and which he acts to judge 
and redeem. 

This is an old rule for the ecumenical mission of the Church. The 
apostle Paul won his argument that the life of the Gentiles and not 
the Jewish law should provide the agenda, at the first Ecumenical 
Council in Jerusalem (Acts 15). For centuries a basic task of Chris- 
tian mission to a new part of the world has been the proper apprecia- 
tion of what God is doing in and through the traditional culture and 
religion of the place, even though, as the first chapter of this section 
has illustrated, we have often done it badly. The World Council 
working group’s justification of its statement could apply to all 


churches in mission anytime and anywhere: 


The obedience of the churches requires that they obtain a clear 
picture of the actual situation, so that the Gospel may reach the 
poor and so that they may serve where the hungry and thirsty, the 
naked and imprisoned are. The commission of the churches is 
pluralistic in character—that is, it is always concrete. The message 
and structures of the churches can only be formulated with respect 
to the immense variety of actual realities amidst which we live. 
Hence it is the world that must be allowed to provide the agenda 
for the churches.!° 


But in recent times, if the argument of this book is sound, the 
whole nature of this outward movement to the world’s oikoi has 
changed. Not even in the ageless Orient do the communities of the 


15 The Church for Others: Final Report of the Western European Working 
Groups and the North American Working Group of the Department of Studies 
in Evangelism (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1967), p. 20. 
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world define themselves any longer in terms unaffected by what hap- 
pened to the world’s history nearly 2,000 years ago in Palestine. 
Ancient religions are recast as movements in polemical interdepend- 
ence with the modern secularism and often with the Christianity they 
oppose. Traditional cultures have become modern nationalisms, thus 
seeing themselves for the first time historically in the biblical sense. 
Racial and ethnic conflict persists but becomes, in the face of biblical 
condemnation and technological irrelevance, a different kind of war- 
fare—more flexible, and often more bitter. 

The structures and movements into which the world is divided 
today are of a different sort from these prehistoric ones; they are the 
products of human response to the one universal history into which 
we have been swept by the coming of Christ, and whose future is the 
judgment and grace of God. They are infected with a sense of power 
over material things and a hope for fuller humanity, with an anger 
at injustice and a determination to transform society which belong 
in this context. The nations of today—along with economic and tech- 
nological forces, classes who once were castes, ethnic communities, 
neighborhoods, and families—are being drawn into this one history 
whether they realize it or not. They may not for this reason be less 
self-righteous or proud; indeed they may be more so. Their capacity 
for evil and self-destruction may be heightened by the greater dy- 
namic which now informs them. But they are being assaulted by 
visions of man’s possibilities—of new ways of common life—which 
arise in a society in which the lordship of the risen Christ had been 
preached. A sense of destiny is abroad in the world which was born 
in Christendom. It expresses itself for the most part in distorted 
forms which reflect at best a small part of the light of the Gospel. 
But this only gives greater urgency and promise to the Church in 
mission. 

The Church belongs inside every social group, in the midst of 
every form of human experience and common life today, in order to 
take part in the struggle for self-realization and self-identity which 
the coming of Jesus Christ in this world has implanted there. There 
is no ecumenical office—not in Rome, in Geneva, or elsewhere— 
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which can direct this process or control its outcome. There is no one 
form of church life—not even the traditional parish or congregation 
—that can encompass this encounter. “I have become all things 
to all men,” writes Paul, “that I might by all means save some.” 
(1 Cor. 9:22.) The Church must follow his example, but not as a 
tactic in the interest of some overall ecclesiastical plan. “I do it all 
for the sake of the gospel,” Paul continues, “that I may share in its 
blessings.” The Church must be pluriform so that it can itself learn 
the form of Christ in ways which only human groups, which are 
“outside the law” by which it lives, can teach it. Only so can it, like 
Paul, share itself in the blessing of its Gospel.'® 

This will result in conflict within the Church itself, partly because 
some Christians have been conformed to this or that nation, move- 
ment, or class. But the deeper tension will arise because the manner 
of Christ’s victory over the powers of this world will be seen in dif- 
ferent ways, from the perspective of radically opposed social groups 
in the modern world, even when they themselves are being trans- 
formed by this victory. This is the price of the concreteness of the 
gospel. To illustrate, we turn to a comparison of two theologians 
who share as their deepest concern a missionary witness to the work 
of Christ, who express it out of basically different experiences of the 
world, and who therefore reach conflicting conclusions about the 
form of Christian community and the style of Christian life. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY VISION: 
RICHARD SHAULL 


Among modern theologians Richard Shaull is without peer in his 
efforts to combine a missionary ecclesiology with profound revolu- 
tionary experience. There are others who have been dubbed ‘“‘radi- 
cal,” or who have appropriated the title for themselves, but in almost 
every case their radicalism lacks the note of sharp confrontation 

16 This insight—that the apostle is himself only brought into fellowship with 


Christ as he is corrected and transformed by the experience of others to whom 
he witnesses—I owe to Hans Hoekendijk’s The Church Inside Out, pp. 66-67. 
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between God and man. It boils down to conformity with one form 
or another of the world’s self-understanding, a simple taking of sides 
in the world’s conflict." There are also modern theologians whose 
thought has profoundly revolutionary implications, but who are not 
themselves involved with a situation of radical social confrontation 
and change.'® 

Shaull brings the two dimensions into one coherent picture: 


In thinking about the predicament of man in the modern world, 
one must experience today’s world as one in which man is rapidly 
arriving at the end of the road, and can move ahead only as he 
makes a new beginning. The structures and institutions within 
which humans live seem to be bound by a given logic and process 
of development which make it impossible for them to respond 
creatively to the new challenges around them; consequently only 
the negation of the old order and a qualitative change of struc- 
tures will open the way to the creation of the new.!® 

This conviction has its social roots in long experience with the 
plight of Latin America. Driven by events and theology, Shaull and 
other Christian leaders on that continent have come to repudiate 
every analysis of society that speaks of a continuity between the 
institutions of the past and the hope of justice and humanity in the 
future. Latin America, Shaull says, following Candido Mendes, is 


economically underdeveloped not as a stage leading to development, 


17] have in mind especially the writings of Thomas Altizer and William 
Hamilton in Radical Theology and the Death of God (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., 1965) and more recently Michael Novak, A Theology 
for Radical Politics (New York: Herder and Herder, Inc., 1969). The first 
two men end up with no theological leverage on the status quo in society. 
Novak sympathizes with the new left but dissolves radicalism into a diffuse 
celebration of nature and experience. 

18 Paul Lehmann, Ethics in a Christian Context. See also “Christian Theology 
in a World in Revolution,” Openings for Marxist-Christian Dialogue, ed. T. 
Ogletree (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1968). See also Gabriel Vahanian, No 
Other Gods (New York: George Braziller, Inc., 1967). 

19 Richard Shaull, “End of the Road and a New Beginning,” Marxism and 
Radical Religion: Essays toward a Revolutionary Humanism, ed. John Raines 
and Thomas Dean (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1970), p. 27. 
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but as a structure preventing development in the interests of a small 
upper class on the continent and foreign—mostly North American— 
business.*” For change to come for the better, new political powers 
must emerge, and since military dictatorships and repressive regimes 
in most countries prevent this happening peacefully, the only hope 
is a program of subversion using violence when necessary. It may 
not take the form of guerrilla warfare, but it must be no less clearly 
devoted to the destruction of existing structures of politics, eco- 
nomics and religion in order that new forms of common life may 
emerge. 

Shaull, however, does not see this condition as limited to one 
continent. He applies his analysis also to North America and to the 


industrialized world in general. 


Advanced technology strengthens and sustains the old order 
and develops new structures of domination. Old forms of paternal- 
ism give way to the new paternalism of bureaucrats and managers; 
the former exclusion of the masses from national life and from 
the decision making process is replaced by the almost total sense 
of powerlessness of newly awakened and educated people in the 
new society. The drabness of poverty and rural isolation has given 
way to the superficiality and emptiness of mass culture, engineered 
by mass media, and to the threat of one-dimensional existence. 
The same technology which offers almost unlimited power for 
meeting basic human needs also helps to preserve indefinitely 
those economic and political structures which stand in the way of 
the achievement of a better material life on the part of millions of 


people around the world.?! 


The present system is at a dead end. Its “inner contradictions and 
subtle forms of oppression” must be exposed. New paradigms of 


20 See above, Part One, Chapter I. Shaull also draws on the educational 
theorist Paulo Freire, the sociologist Orlando Fals-Borda, and a broadly based 
Christian revolutionary group, both Protestant and Catholic, for his ideas. See 
his “National Development and Social Revolution,” in Christianity and Crisis, 
Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 347-348 and Vol. XXXIX, pp. 9-12. 

21 Richard Shaull, “Theology and the Transformation of Society,” un- 
published lecture at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 1967. 
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corporate life in conflict with old values and structures must be 
developed, and new forms of power which will “disrupt and weaken 
the old order to make room for the emergence of the new” must be 
found.” 

This analysis is, Shaull acknowledges, committed, ideological 
knowledge, with all the risk in action it involves. His experience of 
society leads him to discern and appropriate inwardly the alienation 
of the revolutionary. Biblical history provides him with the cate- 
gories which require radical action. He finds that the history of 
the covenant people, which began with exodus from a sacral onto- 
cratic society, is eschatological and radically oriented toward the 
future. But this future is not brought in by the development of human 
institutions. It is created by God’s messianic action breaking into 
and destroying established human structures in order to open the 
world to a more human possibility. The life, suffering, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus is the outstanding image of this activity. It 
has since been reflected in Christian history, though it has not always 
been the main theme. Shaull finds it, following Michael Walzer, in the 
English Calvinists of the seventeenth century.** He sees it expressed in 
the early Reinhold Niebuhr, though he regrets the way Niebuhr 
and his followers were absorbed into American liberalism.”* 

In short, the God of biblical history, properly responded to, is the 
source of disruptive change, of rebellion against old structures out 
of which a new style of human life may come. 

Shaull writes: 


Christian faith can provide resources for being authen- 
tically revolutionary. It can produce the type of person whose 
own inward experience of death and resurrection equips 


22 Richard Shaull, “Liberal and Radical in an Age of Discontinuity,” 
Christianity and Crisis, Vol. XXXIX, no. 23, January 5, 1970, p. 342. 

23 Michael Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1965), Chs. 4-8. 

24 See “Theology and the Transformation of Society” in Theology Today, 
April 1968, Vol. XXV (April 1968) : 23-37. Shaull refers with special approval 
to Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932). 
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him to let the old die when its time has come and frees him to give 
form to the new possibilities before him. This is what we most 
desperately need today: men liberated for creativity, participating 
in a community in which they are forced to die daily in order to 
create new ideas, new perspectives, new experiments, new in- 


stitutions, new political possibilities.”° 


Therefore the Christian must be in the midst of the manifold 
struggle of those human beings who cannot or will not find their life 
in an inhuman social system, to find their humanity in resisting it 
and working for new conditions of freedom. “Ultimately the revo- 
lutionary is searching for a new form of personal existence, for 
himself and for others.’’?® 

This search is unclearly articulated. It is often expressed through 
movements which are anything but promising if carried to their 
logical conclusions: black racist groups for instance, community 
organizations that turn conservative when they have won a bit of 
power, or expressions of the New Left that lose themselves in 
dogmatism or in drugs. But this, says Shaull, only intensifies the 
Christian’s responsibility to discern what is continuingly and funda- 
mentally revolutionary within the revolution. It is his task to “offer 
a structure and dynamics for human liberation,” to “contribute 
effectively to the formation of personal and group self-identity over 
against the system, the development of increasing critical self- 
awareness, and the creation of a style of life that breaks the power 
of the old order over us, challenges its values, and makes it possible 
for us to play a new game by a new set of rules.”?? 

This liberation, this creation of the new man in the middle of 


the old society, as an agent, free from its temptations, to subvert, 


25 Richard Shaull and Josef Smolik, “Christian Faith as Scandal in a 
Technocratic World,” Consumers or Revolutionaries? (Geneva: Foyer John 
Knox Association, 1967), p. 21. 

26 Richard Shaull, “Revolution, Heritage and Contemporary Option,” Con- 
tainment and Change, ed. Carl Oglesby and Richard Shaull (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1967), p. 194. 

27 Shaull and Smolik, Consumers or Revolutionaries? p. 22. 
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disrupt, and transform it, requires a radical community of 
faith and a radical style of common life which is found 
nowhere in the traditional structure of the Church, in Shaull’s 
opinion. Christian radicalism must therefore be a sectarian move- 
ment. Shaull does not mean by this that some strict but partial 
dogma will separate these new communities from the ecumenical 
community of Christians, as has usually been the case with sects in 
the past. Rather the communities will be formed of those who are 
ready to explore together the forms of freedom from the established 
order which dialogue with the whole Christian heritage would 
suggest, in hopes of finding new paradigms for the common life 
beyond the death of old orders. They will be self-transforming com- 
munities, growing in awareness of the alienation of man in present 
society and in the experience of the liberation which an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and a common struggle against that society create. 
They will be a kind of “counter culture,” living out the experience 
of the New Testament Church as a direction for the world today. 
Shaull writes of the first-century model: 


For those who lived in the context of such events, even the 
experience of suffering and defeat was the occasion for the 
emergence of new possibilities; they could expect that, beyond the 
frustration of their best plans and the negation of their most 
cherished hopes, new and unexpected opportunities for meaning 
and fulfillment in life awaited them. Thus, they were free to let 
the order collapse and disappear when it was no longer viable, 
and expect more adequate forms of social organization to emerge 
on the other side of change; they could also allow their own 
self-identity to be threatened—“dying daily” as Saint Paul put 
it—without being destroyed.”® 


Such communities are being created, Shaull finds. It is more 
important to be part of them than to talk about them. He believes 
that they are more present outside the churches and seminaries than 
in them. Meaningful relation to the Christian heritage is a problem 


28 Shaull, “The End of the Road and a New Beginning,” p. 42. 
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for most of them, and one cannot tell yet what their future forms 
will be. But to explore this style of life is for him the way of the 
Church through death to resurrection and the way to a new society. 


THE BOURGEOIS EXPERIENCE: 
DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


The experience of Dietrich Bonhoeffer seems on the surface to be 
similar to Shaull’s. He too confronted a system to which, as a 
Christian, he could only say a total no. For him also the Church had 
failed in its witness and must be radically transformed. The question 
of the form of Christian community was therefore acute and was 
basically the question of the form of true human life itself not 
conformed to, but profoundly engaged with the world’s own efforts 
to solve its problems. But the differences between Bonhoeffer and 
Shaull on the basic question of what it means to be human, and 
therefore on the form the Church should take, are not only profound, 
but illustrative of the basic conflict within the Church today about 
its mission. 
Bonhoeffer wrote from prison to his newly married friend: 


There is always a danger that intense love may cause one to lose 
what I might call the polyphony of life. What I mean is that God 
wants us to love him eternally with our whole hearts—not in such 
a way as to injure or weaken our earthly love, but to provide a 
kind of cantus firmus to which the other melodies of life provide 
the counterpoint. One of these contrapuntal themes (that have 
their own complete independence but are yet related to the cantus 
firmus) is earthly affection. Even in the Bible we have the Song 
of Songs; and really, one can imagine no more ardent passionate 
sensual love than is portrayed there (see 7:6 ff!). It is a good 
thing that that book is in the Bible, in face of all those who believe 
that the moderation of passions is Christian (where is there such 
moderation in the Old Testament?). Where the cantus firmus is 
clear and plain, the counterpoint can be developed to its limits. 
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The two are “undivided yet distinct,” in the words of the Chal- 
cedonian definition, like Christ in his divine and human natures. 
May not the attraction and importance of polyphony in music 
consist in its being a musical reflection of this Christological fact 
and therefore of our vita christiana??? 


Bonhoeffer was a man of many earthly loves. For him rigorous 
spiritual discipline, far from being something ascetic or otherworldly, 
was the condition for exploring and enjoying life in all its variety 
and for discovering in every sphere of activity the “law of its 
being’’®° by which it elaborates its melody. He rejoiced in the order 
of things, the mastery of which is the first stage on the road to 
freedom, whether the matter at hand was the playing of tennis, or the 
piano, the choosing and loving of a wife (to which he came only 
late in life), the practice of sound scholarship, or of responsible 
politics. Far from feeling that the system of culture, society, and 
personal relations in which he grew up was dehumanizing, he found 
in it values and structures which were the basis of his understanding 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful in the common life of men. 
He was proud to be bourgeois. “The urban culture of the bourgeois 
tradition embodied in the home of your mother’s parents,” he wrote 
to his godson, describing his own sister’s family, “which has created 
in its bearers the proud consciousness of being called to high public 
responsibility, to intellectual achievement and leadership, and the 
deeply rooted sense of obligation to be guardians of a great historical 
tradition and cultural heritage, will give you, before you even 
understand it, a way of thinking and acting which you can never 
lose without being untrue to yourself.”*? 

He sensed that the life of his time had lost this inner cultural 
unity, and confessed it to his parents, but he believed that it would 
reestablish itself in new forms. His nonreligious man in the “world 


come of age” was precisely this bourgeois humanist, as he knew him 


29 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Widerstand und Ergebung (Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 
1950), pp. 192-193. 

30 Bonhoeffer, Ethics (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955), p. 206. 

31 Bonhoeffer, Widerstand und Ergebung, pp. 197-198. 
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in his father, his relatives, his friends, and his co-conspirators in the 
plot to assassinate Hitler and reestablish responsible government in 
Germany. They were heirs of a long tradition of expanding science 
and of coping with society “without calling for the help of the 
‘working hypothesis: God.’” “The World which has become con- 
scious of itself and the laws of its life is sure of itself in a way that 
gives us a strange feeling. Mistakes and failures do not shake its 
conviction about the necessity of its way; they are accepted with 
sober fortitude as part of the bargain, and even an event like this 
war is no exception.”*? 

These were the “good people,” and their world was the one that 
Bonhoeffer wanted to confront with Christ, “not first on the bound- 
aries of our capabilities, but in the middle of life, in life and not 
first in death, in health and strength and not first in suffering, in 
action and not first in sin.” These people are of course sinners. 
They live in the penultimate world—the world whose calling is to 
prepare the way for the coming of Christ. They live as if the 
ultimate—which is Christ’s own advent, his forgiveness of sins and 
justification of the sinner, his use and transformation of human 
efforts—had not occurred. But their sins are those of strength, not 
weakness, of the misuse of responsibility, not the failure to attempt 
it, of overpride in disciplined accomplishment, not of self-indulgence 
and mediocrity. 

Confronted with the violent breakdown of all responsibility and 
culture, the upsurge of mass mediocrity perverting all humanity and 
truth in Nazism, it is not so much the weak—the harlots and tax- 
collectors—who turn to Christ, but the strong who seek the roots 
of their responsibility in the reality of his reconciling power. 
“Wherever the name of Jesus Christ is spoken it is a protection and 
a claim. This is the case with all those who in their struggle for 
justice, truth, humanity, and freedom have learnt once again to 
speak the name of Jesus Christ, even though it is often with 
hesitation and with genuine fear. This name gives protection to 


32 Ibid., p. 216. 
33 Ibid., p. 211. 
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them and to the high values for which they stand; and it is at the 
same time the claim to these men and to these values.’’** 

There is no doubt that, for Bonhoeffer, it is Christ, and Christ 
alone, who validates the world of responsible secular man. Only by 
the ultimate is the penultimate established as penultimate, and not 
as some false absolute of its own. Only with the cantus firmus does 
the contrapuntal polyphony of life appear as harmony. Life is only 
possible for man “on a foundation other than himself, sustained 
by a power other than his own.” It is a life in which the knowledge 
of death and resurrection is a continuous experience. “This is what 
I call worldliness,” he writes, “to live in all the plenitude of its 
tasks, its questions, its successes, its failures, its experiences, and 
its perplexities—then we throw ourselves completely in the arms 
of God, then we no longer take our own suffering but rather the 
suffering of God in the world seriously, and then we watch with 
Christ in Gethsemane. I think this is faith, this is metanoia, and this 
is how one becomes a man and a Christian.”*® 

The critical task, then, for Bonhoeffer as for Shaull, is the cultiva- 
tion of the Christian community which can practice the “secret 
discipline” of the presence of Christ so as to discern how he takes 
form in the world. But for Bonhoeffer this community will be radical 
in a different style. It will see the world as already reconciled in 
Christ, as realizing its true meaning through a confrontation with 
him. This confrontation, even when it is polemical, aims at over- 
coming the world’s claims to ultimacy and opening it to the humaniz- 
ing influence of responsible structured living which is already, by 
God’s grace, its potential. 

This is the meaning of Bonhoeffer’s “mandates.” They are divinely 
appointed tasks within certain areas of the common life—marriage 
and family, the community of labor, the state, the church, and pos- 
sibly the world of culture. These areas need to be organized and 


34 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Ethik (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1949), p. 161. 
35 [bid., p. 77. 
36 Bonhoeffer, Widerstand und Ergebund, p. 249. 
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developed—the law of their being needs to be discovered—by 
believers whose action is free from any compulsion toward goodness 
or success, whose life is in Christ and not in themselves, and who 
are therefore free to do what is appropriate to express the love of 
Christ in every sphere. 

There is indeed, for Bonhoeffer, an extreme point at which a 
human mandate must be violated and its promise cut off for the 
sake of human beings themselves. A marriage may have to be 
terminated; a production system may have to be sabotaged; a 
political order may have to be violently overthrown. The responsible 
man is free before God for this, and Bonhoeffer’s decision to join 
the plot against Hitler’s life was his own exercise of this freedom. 
He actively hoped for the defeat of his country in war. He believed 
that only in the terrible destruction it would bring could repentance 
and new life be possible. But this negation was not for him the 
organizing principle of Christian community and human life. Revolu- 
tion was not the vehicle of meaning and hope. Rather it was an 
episode—a dangerous and extreme step taken in reliance on God’s 
mercy—in the life of responsible statesmanship. 

| 


THE CONFRONTATION 


These two men living and doing theology in the crises of different 
generations share at least one basic stance in common: They are 
Christian missionaries. They are concerned, not to provide religious 
sanction for some worldly movement whether bourgeois or revolu- 
tionary but to discern the form of Christ’s work in the world and 
bear witness to it by their own words and actions. They are both— 
though Bonhoeffer does not like the word—radical challengers of 
the world’s self-understanding. They are both equally sharp in their 
criticism of the Church and just as inexorable in their search for 
true Christian community. They agree that this community must be 
the laboratory in which new and creative forms of human existence 
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can be worked out which will confront the world with Christ in 
every aspect of its common life. Neither denies that this involves 
the responsible use of power for social change. 

Nevertheless they differ. They stand opposed on issues that go to 
the heart of what it means to be human in-the world today. The basic 
concepts of humanity and of the Church which they embody clash 
with one another on every continent, sometimes with violence. 

Both men understand personal existence as being for others and 
being in Christ. But for Bonhoeffer this selfhood is nourished in the 
disciplined practice of the traditional forms of Christian life to- 
gether—praise and prayer, devotional study of the Bible, meditation, 
confession, communion, and mutual personal ministry. It involves the 
systematic mastery of the structures of secular thought and common 
life so that they may be used responsibly. Shaull’s writings, on the 
other hand, speak continually of a self-identity which must be found 
in the freedom to break with all these things and in the search for 
new and more authentic styles of life since the old ones have 
become meaningless and repressive. 

Both men seek to express the true character of the Church. But 
for Bonhoeffer the Church is a living, dynamic, single reality 
throughout the whole oikoumene—“Christ present as community” — 
in a constant judging and redeeming interaction with its empirical 
forms. The Word and the sacrament do transform; so do acts of 
Christian witness and obedience even when they defy the hierarchy 
of the moment. When, in the extreme case, ecclesiastical structures 
defy God, as did the pro-Nazi German-Christian leadership in Hitler’s 
time, they must be fought as powers of evil but never dismissed as 
irrelevant. The “secret discipline” of the Christian community is 
not, for Bonhoeffer, sectarian. It nourishes itself on the Word and 
sacrament of the ambiguous public congregation which it in turn 
seeks to challenge, transform, and give life. For Shaull, on the other 
hand, this sense of the divine reality of the given visible Church in 
spite of itself is basically meaningless. No one can say where the 
true Church of tomorrow may show itself. Today it must be formed 
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as a new sect, among those who are prepared to die to the past, or 
indeed to kill the past in order to build a new future. Perpetual 
death and resurrection is the only structure it can have. 

Both men are sharply aware of the way in which technology has 
fragmented life, and both are most deeply concerned to act in the 
world so as to demonstrate the victory of the crucified Christ over 
technological power. But for Bonhoeffer this victory is a continuing 
drama wherein the ultimate reality—the forgiveness and justification 
of the sinner by grace alone—validates while it overrules the efforts 
and powers of men in building a better world. Man is called to be a 
responsible builder in the freedom which that ultimate forgiveness 
offers. Tradition is a rich mine of insight into how this happens, and 
present society is basically a continuation of tradition. In extreme 
cases, such as the evil structure of Nazism, resistance must draw not 
only on Christ but also on the relative values and structures of human 
relations in which something of the wisdom of response to Christ 
has been expressed. These values and structures God maintains by 
grace, often in spite of themselves. 

For Shaull, on the other hand, it is precisely these mandates, these 
structures of penultimate reality, these powers of present society, 
which form a system of exploitation and injustice, and meaningless 
conformity, even though a certain amount of Christian responsibility 
may claim to operate in them. Transgression, subversion, struggle 
against this demonic structure, is the first expression of loyalty to 
Christ. New forms of secular life will emerge only in the new 
personal relations, the new possibilities, opened by the struggle. 

This is the confrontation. It is not simply between two individuals. 
It is the inner tension of the Church itself when it takes seriously its 
mission to the various human communities which conflict with one 
another. White Christian and Black Christian confront each other 
in the United States and still more sharply in South Africa with 
experiences of Christ and the world just as deeply opposed. North 
American and Latin American Christians are similarly divided. 
Christians in affluent industrialized lands face those in the third 
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world over the same abyss. Nor need one go abroad. In the United 
States at least the line can run between father and son, between 
teacher and student, between developing suburb and decaying slum. 


6 


THE REUNION OF THE OTKOUMENE | 


In the context of this confrontation the final question must be raised 
and the final affirmation made. Is there a hope of reconciliation? Is 
the vision of one catholic and ecumenical church an illusion unless 
those of one faith and experience destroy those of the other? Let 
there be no mistake about it; the issue is this serious. The universal 
history of which we are all a part allows no withdrawal, as Shaull 
has recognized in using words like “subvert” and “disrupt” to 
describe in part his concept of the task of the Christian community. 
What makes a continuing dialogue possible between these opposing 
sides when every common basis in human values and sense of social 
reality has been destroyed? Over against what ultimate and what 
hope for the future are even these opposing confessions of faith in 
action relativized and brought to repentance? 

In a conventional answer, the ultimate is of course God. Bonhoef- 
fer, however, said something more specific than this. The ultimate is 
forgiveness and justification. It is the action of God realizing his 
future with men and in spite of them. If one movement of the 
Church in mission is out, into the conflicting experiences of the 
world, the other is back, bringing the world into concentrated focus 
before this God. Shaull is right in discerning the continual operation 
of dying to self and rebirth in new community as the way this 
happens. He is wrong in making a program of it that raises revolu- 
tionary action nearly to the level of a sacred liturgy. Bonhoeffer is 
right in calling men to responsible penultimate decisions with regard 
to the ordering of the common life. He is wrong in giving too 
absolute a status to certain areas of that life which suggest, despite 


his warnings, certain given structures. There is an action of God 
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which demands metanoia of both and forces them into relation to 
each other. 

The deeper the missionary moves into the particular oikos—the 
particular part of the world and its needs—to which he has been 
called, the more poignantly he realizes this. His own justification, 
the truth of his own witness, is bound up with the response his people 
make to the Christ who never simply identifies with their plans and 
passions, but asks them about the redemption of their enemies. The 
more the Christian partakes of the world’s divisions, the more 
acutely he perceives that this oikowmene is held together by a 
mystery of grace in spite of itself, and the more he longs to realize 
the mystery of this common life, that he too may share in its 
blessings. Even when the people with whom he is identified do not 
feel this, he feels it for them as their representative before God and 
other men. Thereby he articulates the character of their true 
humanity. 

This is the essence of the ecumenical movement. It is the con- 
tinuation of that ecumenical event which has both disrupted and 
guided the history of the Church from the days of Christ. A World 
Council of Churches report calls it “the celebration of unity in the 
midst of diversity.”°" But this does not express its depth unless 
celebration is understood also as repentance, the continual explora- 
tion and realization of humanity in mutual confrontation, correction, 
and forgiveness. This is how new dimensions of justice and truth are 
revealed. This is how the self-contained system of technological 
power and the self-righteous idealism of revolutionary movements are 
both relativized, broken, and turned into effective instruments of 
humanization. The ecumenical movement is that dynamic in the life 
of the churches who confess the name of Christ, whereby their own 
insufficiency is most frankly recognized and openly confessed in 
order that the transforming work of the Spirit in them may be more 
clearly discerned and their common ministry to the world more 
faithfully expressed. It is the focal point where the churches are 
forced to ask as a question of life or death for themselves, what it 


37 The Church for Others, p. 91. 
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means to be the Church of Jesus Christ, and to allow themselves to 
be changed together into his image.*® 

This is what happened at the World Conference on Church and 
Society with which this volume began. This is what happens wherever 
Christians meet before God with fellow believers who, by secular 
standards, should be their enemies. It happens potentially to the whole 
world of which the Church is only a part. This indeed is what the 
Church is for—to take up the deepest conflicts of the world into 
itself and to confront both sides there with the forgiving, transform- 
ing power which breaks and remakes them into a new community, 
with a new hope and a new calling. Thus it takes part in helping 
men to discover and define through their repentance, what it means 
to be human. 


38] have borrowed these words fro. my own essay, “The Sufficiency of 
God,” The Sufficiency of God: Essays in Honor of Dr. W. A. Visser °t Hooft 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1965), p. 228. The volume contains 
several essays by authors active in the ecumenical movement, concerning its 
meaning and vitality. 
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